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T.BEMERKUNGEN ZUDEM VORLIEGENDEN KOMMENTAR 

GUSTAV JITNGE 

II. INTRODUCTION 

(1) Description of the MS. 

(2) The Sources of Pappus’s Conception of Rational Quantities. 

(3) Collation of the Arabic Text with the Greek Scholia. 

(4) Translation and Text. 

WILUTAM THOMSON 




Bemerkungen 

zu dem vorliegenden Kommentar. 

Von Gustav Junge in Berlin-Lichterfelde. 

LITERARISCHES. — Im Jahre 1850 kam Dr. Woepcke 
nach Paris. In der damaligen Bibliotheque imperiale war ein 
Sammelbandvon 51 arabischen Handschriften, auf den Woepcke 
durch den Katalog aufmerksam wurde. Er muC sogleich mit 
dem Studium begonnen haben, jedenfalls erschienen schon 1851 
mehrere Abhandlungen von ihm liber einige dieser Handschriften. 
Bald beschMtigte er sich auch mit nnserem Kommentar, der die 
Nummern 5 imd 6 des Bandes bildet. 

Dieser Kommentar bringt einige Andeutimgen liber ein ver- 
lorenes Werk des Apollonius (I §§ 1, 21, 22, 23; II § 1), die 
Woepcke besonders interessierten. Er legte der Acad6mie des 
Sciences einen Bericht liber den Kommentar vor, unter dem 
Titel: ,,Essai d’une restitution de travaux perdus d’ Apollonius 
sur les quantites irrationel]es‘‘. — Dieser Bericht enthalt unter 
anderem ein Verzeichnis der samtlichen Handschriften des 
Bandes, bringt einige Stiicke des Kommentars, etwa den 15. Teil 
des ganzen, arabisch und in franzosischer Gbersetzung, und den 
Schluil der Abhandlung bildet eine Inhaltsangabe des ganzen 
Kommentars. Das arabische Manuskript zerfallt in zwei reile, 
diese sind aber im Original in keiner Weise weiter gegliedert. 

Woepcke’s Essai hat offenbar lange auf den Druck warten 
mlissen, er erschien erst 1856^. Schon 1853 gab Chasees, der 
Mathematiker und Historiker der Matheinatik, einen Vorbericht 
liber Woepcke’s Abhandlungen, der kurz und klar sowohl den 
Gegenstand des Kommentars, namlich das 10. Buch Euklid’s, 
wie auch die Abhandlung Woepcke’s charakterisiert^. Vor- 
trefflich ist die Bemerkung von Chasees, der Inhalt des ganzen 
Buches 10 von Eukeid lasse sich wiedergegen durch die eine 
Formel 

iA-+-B - 

Chasees macht auch auf mehrere Schwierigkeiten aufmerksam, 
die Woepcke nicht gelost hat. Es sind folgende: Warum hat 
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Ettklid sowohl di^ Linien von der Liinge 2, 3 wie auch die von 
der Lange y2, ]/3 als rational, alsrheta, bezeichnet? — Welchen 
Sinn hat die Bezeichnung ,,ungeordnet‘' fiir die Irrationalen des 
Apollonius ? — L^nd endlich: Wie sind die Andeutungen iiber die 
durch Subtraktion entstehenden Irrationalen des Apollonius 
zu verstehen ? — Wir werden auf diese Fragen nachher (S. 21, 
27 iind 29) eingehen. — 

Merkwtirdigerweise erwahnt Woepcke in seinern Essai, der 
1856 erschien, mit keinem Worte, daJJ er inzwischen den voll- 
standigen arabischen Text des Kommentars herausgegeben 
hatte. Dieser war 1855 in Paris bei Firmin-Didot erschienen, 
aber ohne Angabe des Jahres, Ortes und ohne Nennung von 
Woepcke’s Namen. Es ist ein kleines Buch von 68 Seiten, das 
auBer dem arabischen Text nur einige lateinische Anmerkungen 
enthalt. Es scheint, daB von dieser Text-iVusgabe nur wenige 
Exemplare existieren. Eins ist in der Bibliothek der Akadeniie 
der Wissenschaften in Berlin, ein zweites war im Besitz von 
Herrn Professor Heiberg in Kopenhagen, ein drittes, das Suter 
in Htoden hatte, ist nicht mehr nachzuweisen. Wegen der 
angegebenen Eigenschaften ist diese Ausgabe natiirlich in den 
Katalogen schwer zii finden. 

Woepcke hatte eine vollstandige tJbersetzung des Koninien- 
tars ins Franzosische geplant. Die Berliner Akadeniie hatte 1854 
fiir die Veroffentlichung des Textes einen betrachtlichen Zu- 
schuB, 300 Taler, gezahlt, und 1856 wurde sogar eine zweite Rate 
von 400 Talern bewilligt. Aber die Akadeniie hatte schon 1854 
den Wunsch geauBert, Dbersetzung und Anmerkungen mochten 
in lateinischer Sprache abgefaBt werden. Woepcke ist ja diesern 
Wunsche in bezug auf die Anmerkungen nachgekommen. Er 
machte aber die Akademie in einem Schreiben auf die Schwierig- 
keit aufmerksam, die vielen Fachausdriicke des Kommentars in 
lateinischer Sprache wiederzugcben. 

Vielleicht ist an dieser Uneinigkeit die Herausgabe einer Dber- 
setzung gescheitert. tibrigens starb Woepcke schon 1864, mit 
38 Jahren. 

Wahrscheinlich haben bei den Piiblikationen von 1855 und 
1856 noch andere Umstande mitgespielt, die sich heute nicht 
mehr sicher feststellen lassen^. Vielleicht ist die arabische Aus- 
gabe von 1855 iiberhaupt nur in wenigen Exemplaren hergestellt 
worden, jedenfalls war sie schon wegen der Sprache imnier nur 
wenigen ziiganglich, und sie wird fast nie in der literatur er- 
wahnt. Auch die gegenwartigen Herausgeber hatten von ihr 
keine Kenntnis, als sie ihr Unternehmen liegannen. 
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Dagegen ist Woepckj^’s Abhandlung von 1856 viel beachtet 
worden, und sie war geeignet, iibertriebene Erwartungen iiber 
den Wert des ganzen Kommentars zu erwecken. Die von 
WoEPCKE mitgeteilten Stlicke bringen nicht nur die schon er- 
wahnten Andeutungen iiber Apollonius, sondern der Anfang 
gibt aiich einige neue Aufschliisse iiber die Leistungeii Theatets. 
So konnte man wohl hoffen, daji auch die Stiicke, von denen 
im Essai nur kurz der Inhalt skizziert war, dem Matliematiker 
Oder Historiker etwas bringen wiirden. Namentlich schienen 
Woepcke’s Nummern 6 und 10 (bei uns § 10 und § 17) des ersten 
Teiles Berichte iiber die Mathematik Theatets und Plates zu 
versprechen. 

Die richtige Einschatzung des ganzen Kommentars hat 
Professor Heiberg schon im Jahre 1882 und nochmals 1888 — 89 
dadurch angedeutet, daB er den Kommentar neben die Euklid- 
Scholien stellte, insbesondere die soeben erwahnte Nummer 6 
neben das ziemlich nichtssagende Scholion 62 (Band V S. 450) 
der HEiBERo’schen Eiiklid-Ansgabe"^. — In der Tat hat unser 
Kommentar viele Stelleii, die wOrtlich mit den von Heiberg 
gesammelten Scholien iibereinstimmen. Wir haben diese 
Koinzidenzen S. 57 angegeben. 

Das genaue Studium des Kommentars bestatigt auch sonst, 
was Heiberg schon vor Jahrzehnten vorausgeahnt hat: unser 
Kommentar steht kaum hoher als die besseren Euklid- Scholien, 
er bringt nicht viel mehr historische und sachliche Aufschliisse 
als diese, Man kann auch hier von Goldkornern sprechen, wie 
Heiberg es tut, und die groBeren Goldkorner sind schon von 
Woepcke gef linden worden. 

Indes die Hoffnung auf reichere Ausbeute, die ja nach Woep~ 
cke’s Auszug wohl zu verstehen war, hatte zunachst die Folge, 
daB H. Sitter in den letzten «Tahren seines Lebens die Text- 
ausgabe von Woepcke ins Deutsche iibersetzte, und sie hat auch 
die jetzigen Bearbeiter des Gegenstandes zu ihrem Unternehmen 
ermiitigt. 

Sitters Gbersetzung erschien 1922 unter dem Titel: ,,Der 
Kommentar des Pappus zum X. Buche des Euklides“ in den 
,,Beitragen zur Geschichte der Mathematik'", Heft IV der 
,,Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften und 
der Medizin‘\ Erlangen 1922. 

Sitter hat wahrscheinlich die arabische Handschrift nicht 
benutzt, sondern nur Woepcke’s Textausgabe von 1855. Woep- 
cke hat of ter Stellen der Handschrift nicht lesen konnen oder 
Worte voni Rande in den Text aufgenommen, und in alien Fallen 
richtet sich Sitter nach ihm. 
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Sitter’s deutsche ITbersetzung gibt natiirlich, da sie von 
einem guten Kenner der arabischen Mathematik stammt, den 
Sinn des Kommentars geniigend wieder, iind es kann einem 
deutschen Leser, der sich schnell iiber den Kommentar unter- 
richten will, nur empfohlen werden, zimaehst Stjter’s t?ber- 
setzung durchznsehen. Immerhin war Suter zuerst Mathema- 
tiker iind in zweiter Linie Arabist; wir hoffen, da6 in der vor- 
liegenden englischen Ubersetzung ein Arabist vom Fach dock 
manche Feinheiten jener so einfachen, aber gerade wegen ihrer 
Kargheit schwierigen Sprache richtiger wiedergegeben hat als 
Sitter. Hinzu kommt, daB Suter nur selten die Ubcrein- 
stimmung mit den Scholien bemerkt hat; die Kenntnis des 
Scholions und damit des griechischen Urtextes erleichtert 
natiirlich das Verstandnis des Arabischen auBerordentlich. 
Endlich hat Mr. Thomsok nach dem arabischen Original hber- 
setzt, wahrend Sitter, wie soeben bemerkt, nach allem Anschein 
nur die Textausgabe Woepcke’s vor sich hatte. 

Hiermit ist schon zum Teil die Rechtfertigung gegeben dafiir, 
daB die jetzigen Herausgeber ihr Unternehmen nicht nur be- 
gonnen haben, sondern auch fortgesetzt, nachdem sie erfahren 
hatten, daB der arabische Text schon gedruckt vor lag und daB 
auch eine deutsche tJbersetzung existierte. Wir gestehen nam- 
lich, daB wir bei Beginn unserer Arbeit oder doch unserer Vor- 
bereitungen im Jahre 1924 auch von Sitter’s tJbersetzung keine 
Kenntnis hatten. Zwar waren schon Besprechungen erschienen, 
von H. WiELEiTNER in „Mitteilungen zur Geschichte der 
Medizin'^, Bd. XXI, S. 171, 1922 und von Sartox in ,,Isis‘% 
Bd. V, S. 492, 1923. Aber zur Entschuldigung mag doch an- 
gefiihrt werden, daB das „Jahrbuch iiber die Fortschritte der 
Mathematik'' erst 1925 einen Bericht iiber Suter’s tJbersetzung 
gebracht hat. — 

Wir haben uns zu einer Neuausgabe des arabischen Textes ent- 
schlossen schon deswegen, weil von der Ausgabe Woepcke’s 
nur wenige Exemplare bekannt und zuganglich sind. Auch eine 
eingehende Bearbeitung des Kommentars einschlieBlich der 
tJbersetzung ins Englische schien uns die Miihe zu lohnen. Mag 
auch unser Kommentar einer Verfallsperiode der Mathematik 
angehoren, so hat er doch seinen kulturgeschichtlichen Wert. 
Gerade der erste, mathematisch schwachere Teil zeigt, wie 
religibs und philosophisch interessierte Gelehrte von den begriff- 
lichen Schwierigkeiten der Mathematik, insbesondere der Lehre 
vom Irrationalen, einen Weg zu den ewigen Geheimnissen des 
Lebens gesucht haben. 

Wir hoffen auch, daB die recht betrachtliche philologische 



Arbeit nicht umsonst gewesen ist. Das beigeftigte Verzeichnis 
arabischer mathematischer Fachausdriicke wird das erste seiner 
Art sein. — 

Unser Kommentar handelt vom 10. Buche Euklids, dessen 
Gegenstand die irrationalen GrOBen sind. Wir werden zunachst 
versuchen, einen tTberblick liber die Geschichte des Irrationalen 
zu geben, von denAnfangen, die bei Plato nachweisbar sind, bis 
zu der systematischen Behandlung bei Euklid und den Zusatzen, 
die Apollonius gemacht hat. Hierbei wird schon vieles aus 
dem Inhalt unseres Kommentars zur Sprache kommen. Was 
sonst nochdaranfiir denMathematikererwahnenswert ist, soli im 
SchluBkapitel angefiihrt werden. 

PLATO UND THEATET. — Die ersten Spuren des Irra- 
tionalen finden sich in den Platonischen Dialogen. ,,Menon‘', 
,,Der Staat‘‘, ,,Parmenides“, ,,Theatet‘' und ,,Die Gesetze'^: 
alle bringen Andeutungen liber die neue Lehre, meist freilich 
in kurzer und fiir uns kaum verstandlicher Form. 

Im ,,Me;non'' heiBt es: Wenn die Seite des Quadrats = 2 ist, 
so ist die Flache === 4; wie lang ist nun die Seite des S-fli Bigen 
Quadi'ats ? — Der Sklave meint erst, sie sei ~ 3. Es stellt sich 
heraus, daB dieser Wert falsch ist, und Sokrates spricht: ,,Aber 
wie groB muB sie denn sein ? Versuche es uns genau anzugeben. 
Und wenn du es nicht ausrechnen (arithmein) willst, so zeige uns 
in der Figur die Linie‘‘. In der Tat wird nicht weiter gerechnet, 
sondern gezeichnet. 

Auf die Worte, die wir bier hervorheben (Menon 83 — 84) 
scheint bisher noch niemand aufmerksam gemacht zu haben. 
Sie lassen durchblicken, daB die Rechnung nicht einfach ist, und 
Plato wird gewuBt haben, daB sie sich liberhaupt nicht genau 
ausfiihren laBt: die Linie ist irrational. 

Der ,,8taaU (546c) bringt die beriihmte Platonische Zahl, aus 
der fiir die Geschichte des Irrationalen zu entnehmen ist, daB der 
Naherungswert 5 : 7 fiir das Verhaltnis von Seite zur Diagonale 
damals bekannt war. 

Im ,, Parmenides'' (140b, c) heiBt es von dem ,,Einen“: ,,Ist es 
grOBer oder kleiner, so wird es, wenn es sich um kommensurable 
GroBen handelt, mehr MaBeinheiten haben als das Kleinere und 
weniger als das GrOBere; handelt es sich aber um inkommen- 
surable GrOBen, so wird es im Vergleich zu dem einen aus kleine- 
ren, im Vergleich zu dem anderen aus grOBeren MaBeinheiten 
bestehen.'^ 

Bei kommensurablen GrOBen ist die Sache klar. Sei die eine 
= 10, die andere 15 FuB, so ist 5 FuB das MaB, und dies ist 
in dem kleineren Stuck 2mal, in dem groBeren 3mal enthalten. 
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Wie aber im Falle inkommensurabler GroJ3en ? Es ist wahr- 
scheinlich dieselbe Vorstellung von den zwei Mai3en, die auch 
Aristoteles dimkel andeutet: ,,I)ie Diagonale wird von zwei 
MaBen gemessen, die Seitc nnd alle Gr5lkn^/' Versttodlicher 
sind die Ausfiihrungen in nnserem Kommentar (§16 Ende und 
§ 17 Ende). Soil die Seite des Quadrats meBbar sein, dann ist die 
MaBeinheit entweder die Seite selbst oder deren Halfte oder 
Drittel iisw. Die Diagonale muB dann als inkommensurabel 
gelten. Die Diagonale ist zu anderen Langen kommensurabel, 
und fiir die Gesamtheit dieser Langen laBt sich auch ein MaB 
aufstellen, das aber ein anderes ist als das erste; es ist etwa die 
Diagonale selbst oder irgend ein Bruchteil, vielleicht auch ein 
Vielfaches von ihr. Es sind also zweieiiei MaBe zu unterscheiden : 
das MaB fiir die Seite und die mit ihr komniensiirablen Ltogen, 
und das MaB fiir die Diagonale und alles was zu ihr kommen- 
surabel ist; diese beideri Majk. sind iminer von einander ver- 
schieden. — Der heutige Mathematiker wird eine gewisse Ver- 
wandtschaft mit dem Begriff des Korpers der rationales Zahlen 
erkennen. Die Griechen betrachteten die Gesamtheit der 
Langen, die entstehen, wenn die Seite (oder Diagonale) mit alien 
Zahlen dieses Korpers multipliziert wird. 

Schon viel erortert ist die ,,TAea/e^“-Stelle (147 — 148). 
Theodor zeichnet die Quadi’ate von 3,5 bis zu 17 QuadratfiiB 
und beweist von jedem, daB die Seite inkommensurabel ist zur 
Seite des Einheitsquadrates, also zu 1 FuB. Theatet faBt diese 
viclen Satze und Beweise in einen zusammen, indem er alle 
ganzen Zahlen einteilt in Quadrat- und Nicht-Quadrat-Zahlen. 
Zu den ersten gehoren Quadrate, deren Seiten kommensurabel 
zur Einheit sind, namlich -- 2, 3, 4 usw. FuB, dagegen zu den 
Nicht-Quadrat-Zahlen gehoren Quadrate, deren Seiten nicht 
einf ach als Langen anzugeben sind ; diese Seiten werden vielrnehr 
als ,,dynameis'‘ definiert, d. h. durch ihr Vermogen, ein Quadrat 
von bekannter Flache zu erzeugen, oder, wie die Mathematiker 
noch heute sagen, durch ihre Potenzen^. 

Endlich die ,,Gesetze'" (819 — 820) bringen allgemeinere Be- 
trachtiingen: nicht alle Ltogen sind untereinander meBbar, und 
niemals Langen gegen Flachen; eine dankbare Aufgabe ist es, 
zu untersuchen, wie sich die meBbaren und die nichtmeBbaren 
GroBen zueinander verhalten.'^ — 

In unscrem Kommentar wird die ,, Theatet ‘'-Stelle ausfuhrlich 
besprochen (§§ 10, 11, 17), aus den ,,Gesetzen‘‘ wird eine Stelle 
angefiihrt (§ 12), ,,Parmenides‘‘ immerhin erwahnt (§ 13), Doch 
zur Aufklarung der mathematischen Schwierigkeiten tragt unser 
Kommentar in der Regel wenig bei. — 
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tTber den historischen Theatet erfahren wir einiges durch den 
schon Itoger bekannten Anfang des Kommentars (§1). Theatet 
hat die Medial-Linie dem geometrischen Mittel zugeteilt, das 
Binomium dem arithmetischen und die Apotome dem harmo- 
nischen Mittel. Begniigen wir uns vorerst mit einem Zahlen- 
beisioiel, so ist zwischen 1 und 2 das geometrische Mittel 

“ y2, eine Mediale; das arithraetische Mittel — - ist 

ein Binomium; endlich das harmonische Mittel zwischen xmidy 

^2i X V 

ist = ; in unserem Falle kommt 

.T + y 

_ ™ 2 y 2 (/2 — 1) Oder 2 (2 — ^| 2), 

1 + y2 

und dies ist eine Apotome. -- Hierin liegt die Erkenntnis, dai3 
(y2 +1) und {^2 — 1) multipliziert einen rationalen Wert, 
namlich 1 ergeben ; oder in der Ausdrucksweise dcr Griechen : 
ein Kechteck aus einem Binomium und einer gleichnamigen 
Apotome ist rational. 

Diese iVussage findet sich in verschiedenen Fassungen in den 
Satzeu 112 bis 114 im 10. Buche Euklids. Heiberg halt die 
Satze 112 bis 115 fiir inter poliert®. Wir wollen hieran nicht 
zweifeln, wenn uns auch der Satz 115, der hohere geometrische 

Mittel wie ]/ 2, ^2 betrachtet, weiter vom sonstigen Inhalt der 

Eleniente abzufiihren scheint als die Satze 112 bis 114. 

Jedenfalls ist die Einfiigung der Satze 112 bis 114 vor der Zeit 
des Pappus (etwa 300 n. Chr.) erfolgt, denn unser Kommentar 
schreibt den Satz dem Euklid zu (§ 22 Anfang). Hierauf macht 
schon Sitter aufmerksam (S. 54 Anm. 201). Wir konnen noeh 
hinzufugen: der Grund der Einschaltung der Satze 112 bis 114 
war wohl, dal3 sie altes mathematisches Gut darstellen, namlich 
auf Theatet zyrnckcjehen. 

Ahnlich steht es ja mit dem Satze iiber die Inkommensurabilitat 
der Quadrat “Diagonale zur Seite, der friiher als der letzte des 
10. Buches gefiihrt wurde (Euklid ed. Heiberg, III. 408 — 412). 
Er ist wahrscheinlich noch alter und wohl auch eben wegen seines 
Alters interpoliert worden. 

EUKLIDS ZEHNTES BUCH. — Unter den 13 Biichern der 
Eleniente Euklids ist das 10. bei weitem das umfangreichste. 
Wahrend die iibrigen Biicher untereinander einigermaBen 
gleichen Raum einnehmen, erfiillt das 10. Buch in denTextaus- 
gaben so viele Seiten wie drei oder vier andere Bucher zusammen. 
Es bildet fiir sich allein den vierten Teil des ganzen Werkes. 

2 Junge-Tliomson. 
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Diese ungefuge Ausdehnung ist niir eine Folge der Schwierig- 
keit des Gegenstandes. Hieriiber klagte Petrus Ramus (gest. 
1572), er habe nie etwas so Verworrenes und Verwickeltes gelesen 
wie das 10. Buch Euklids, nie in menschlichen Schriften und 
Kiinsten eine solche Dunkelheit gefunden. — Ramus war mehr 
Logiker als Mathematiker. Doch auch Stevin, der vlamische 
Mathematiker, schrieb 1585, fur manche sei das 10. Buch Euklids 
ein Schrecken, so daB sie es ,,das Kreuz der Mathematiker 
nennen, einen gar zu schwer versttodlichen Gegenstand, an dem 
man auBerdem keinerlei Nutzen bemerken konne.‘‘ — Endlich 
Castelli, ein hervorragender Schiiler Galileis, schrieb 1607 
in einem Brief an diesen, er sei bei dem 40. Satze des 10. Buches 
stecken geblieben, ,,erstickt von der Menge der Vokabeln, der 
Tiefe der Gegensttode und der Schwierigkeit der Beweise.'^^ 

Ein Mathematiker liest nicht wie andere Menschen, er ist schon 
immer auf einige Schwierigkeit gefafit. Was uns Neiiere beim 
Studium des 10. Buches abschreckt, das ist, wie schon Ramus 
hervorhebt, nicht so sehr die schwere Verstandlichkeit der 
einzelnen Satze. Manche Exhaustions-Beweise im 12. Buche 
mit ihren Vorbereitungen sind kaum eine angenehmere Lektiire 
als die Satze des 10. Buches. Man versuche es einmal mit Satz 
17 des 12. Buches iiber die Einbcvschreibung eines Polyeders 
zwischen zwei konzentrischen Kugeln! — 

Eher konnte schon die „Menge der Vokabeln‘‘ angefiihrt 
werden, die vielen Bezeichnungen fiir die einzelnen Irrationali- 
taten. Diese sind in der Tat fiir unsere Begriffe ein primitives, 
Itogst iiberholtes Hilfsmittel; die Zeichensprache, die auch um 
1600 schon einigermaBen entwickelt war, gibt eine viel bessere 
t^bersicht. 

Das Entscheidende ist aber doch wohl, daB zu der sachlichen 
Schwierigkeit und der umstMdlichen Nomenklatur des 10. 
Buches noch ein drittes Moment hinzutritt, welches vor allem das 
Studium erschwert: uns fehlt der Faden, der uns durch das 
Gewirr der iiber 100 Satze hindurchleitet. 

Es gab eine Zeit, die das Studium der irrationalen GrOBen und 
die Miihseligkeiten von Euklids 10. Buch geduldig auf sich nahm, 
weil man darin einen Weg zur Philosophic zu finden meinte. 
Aus solcher Stimmung heraus ist, wie wir schon andeuteten, 
unser Kommentar geschrieben worden, jedenfalls groBe Stiicke 
des ersten Teiles, imd ahnlich urteilte auch Kepler, als er Euklid 
gegen Ramus verteidigte: ,,Du magst tadeln, was du nicht ver- 
etehst, mir aber, der ich dieUrsachen derDinge erforsche, hat 
sich nur im 10. Buche Euklids der Weg zu diesen erOffnet. — 
Durch einen rohen Richterspruch wurde dies 10. Buch ver- 
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dammt, nicht gelesen zu werden, welches gelesen und verstanden 
die Geheimnisse der Philosophic aufschlieBen kann^®/' 

Aber unsere Zeit ist hiermit nicht zufrieden, auch nicht mit 
der unbestimmten Erklarung des Proklus, der Kepler sich 
anschlieBt: das Ziel der Elemente sei die Konstruktion und Be- 
rechnung der regularen Korper^i. 

Doch es ist nicht schwer, von hier aus den genaueren Sinn des 
10. Buches nachzuweisen. Das Buck ist in der Tat eine Theorie 
derjejiigen einfachen %ind doppelten quadratischen Irratianalitdten, 
die hei der Berechnung der regularen Korper auftreten. 

Im letzten, 13. Buche Euklids finden sich Berechnungen, die 
wir in der heutigen Zeichensprachc wiedergeben wollen. 

Wird die Strecke 1 nach dem goldenen Schnitt geteilt und das 
groBere Stuck x genannt, so ist (x + ~ woraus folgt 

X = ^ (^^5 — 1). — (Satz 1 von Buch 13; — der 6. Satz, der 
aber als interpoliert gilt, geht hierauf noch genauer ein). 

Im Kreise vom Radius 1 ist die Seite des regelmaBigen Fiinf- 

ecks ==:= I y 2 (5 — ]/.5). — (Satz 11). 

In der Kugel vom Radius 1 ist die Seite des Ikosaeders 


= 1 yi0(5 — ]/5). — (Satz 16); 

endlich ist die Seite des Dokekaeders 
r- ^ (yT5— y3). (Satz 17.) 
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Da Euklid unsere Zeichensprachc nicht hat, so muB er die ver- 
wickelten algebraischen Vorgange alle durch Worte wiedergeben 
und seine Darstellung ist darum fiir uns schwer lesbar. In einem 
Punkte geht aber Euklid viel weiter als die gewohnlichen Dar- 
stellungen in den Schulbuchern. Er stellt nicht nur die genann- 
ten Ausdrticke auf, sondern er beweist auch von alien in 
seinen Rechnungen vorkommenden GrOBen, von den Pormen 

± Vi), ya i y^, dajS sie sich durch keine anderen gleich- 
artigen und erst recht nicht durch einfachere Ausdrllcke ersetzen 
lassen, 

Wir werden den gordischen Knoten des 10. Buches am 
schnellsten lOsen, wenn wir mit der schwicrigsten Frage anfangen : 

Ist ]/ 5 — / 5 durch eine einfachere Formel ersetzbar ? Es 
ist doch z. B. 


ye — 2i/5 = i/'5 — 1 und 


V5 — 1 


2 * 


y 3 — V5 
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1st es sicher, daft sich aus 5 — V 5 nicht auch auf ahnliche Weise 
die Wurzel ziehen laBt ? 

Wir wollen die Frage in moderner Form behandeln und 

y setzen. a iind h mogen ganze Zahlen sein, 
doch 6 keine Qnadratzahl. Es folgt 

a — ]fb 1 X y 

Nehmen wir nim an, x oder y oder auch beide sind einfache 

Irrationalitaten von der Form /m, dann ist + ?y^ rational 

(im modernen Sinne), dagegen 2 xy irrational. Es folgt 

^2 ^2 „ ^ 

2 xy ^]/b und hieraus weiter 

~ 

Es kommt also darauf an, ob der letzte Ausdruck rational ist 
oder nicht, und diese Bedingung ist auch von Euklid klar erkannt 
worden. Ist — b glcich dem rationalen Werte c, so folgt 
X -= I (a + c), y {a — c), 

j/a — \/b ^ \ I (a + c) — ^ \ {a — c). 

In diesem Falle laBt sich also die gegebene doppelte Irrationalitat 
durch zwei einfache ersetzen. Nehmen wir z. B. a ^ 3, 6 == 5, 
so wird c 2 und es folgt 

y.s — y 5 = 5 

wie wir schon erwahnten. 

Ist dagegen a b ^ 5, so ist c == V20 2 j/5, also nicht 

rational. Die Umformung ist auch jetzt moglich, bringt abcr 
keine Vereinfachung. Es wird 

1/5 — 1/5 = y ;• y? — (i) 

Die^e Unterscheidimg, ob — b rational ist oder nicht, 
ist miseres Erachtens der Kern des ganzen 10, Buches, Eine 
Andeutung hiervon hat schon Chasles gegeben in seinem oben 
(S. 11) angefuhrten Ausspruch. — 

In seinem 10. Buche betrachtet Euklid nicht nur die ,,Apo- 
tome'‘ a — \^b und die zugehorige Wurzel y a — \^b, sondern 
auch das ,,Binomium‘' a+j/ft und dazu -f j/fc. Als 
guter Alexandi'iner, der die Vollstandigkeit liebte, hat er auch 
noch die Formen ^ a ±6 und ^ V a ±1^^ dazugenommen. 

Seine t)berlegung fiir die beiden letzten Formen wird am ein- 
fachsten an Zahlenbeispielen erklart. Es war doch 
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]/6 — 2 V6 = 1/5 — 1. Hieraus folgt 

(ys" — i) una 
2 1^10 = V2 (^'5 — 1). 

Dies sind die Falle, die eine Vereinfachung zulassen; die vierte 
Wurze], die rechts auftritt, wird von Eukud als Mediate 
bezeichnet. 

Um die anderen Falle zu erhalten, die sich nicht vereinfachen 

iassen, beginnen wir mit y.l — i/5 und gehen liber zu ys v'5 — 5 

Oder auch zu — 1 und endlich zu ys i‘1 — 1^10. Esistklar, 
dab fiir die Zerlegung die Formel (1) die Grundlage bildet; es 

1 - - 4 - 

ist nur ]/5 als Faktor oder Divisor und im Ictzten Falle ]/2 
als Faktor zuzufiigen. — 

Hiermit ware fiir den modernen Leser liber das Buch 10 genug 
gesagt, wenii es sich nicht darum handelte, in das Verstandnis 
unseres Komnientars einzuflihren. Dazu ist es aber unerlajilich, 
liber die Tenninologie Et klids genauere Aufklarung zu geben. 

Zunaehst wollen wir den besonderen Gebrauch dcs Wortes 
,,rationar‘ bei Euklid besprechen, auf den schon anfangs 
(S. 11 — 12) hingewiesen wurde. 

DIE RATIONALE LINIE. — VVie auch miser Kommentar 
liervorhebt (I, § 10 SchluB), sind medialen und rationalen Fliichen 
ebensolche Quadratseiten zugeordnet. Also z. B. das Quadrat 
von derFlache V2 QuadratfuB hat eine mediale Flache, und die 

Seite, = |/2 FuB, ist eine mediale Lange. Das Quadrat von 
der Flache 4 QuadratfuB hat eine rationale Flache; die Seite 
ist = 2 FuB, sie ist rational, und hier stimmen antiker und 
moderner Sprachgebrauch liberein. Aber auch bei dem Quadrat 
von der Flache 3 QuadratfuB ist fiir Etjkijd nicht nur die Flache, 
sondern auch die Seite rational, und diese ist doch ^ ]/3 FuB. 

Diese eigentlimliche Ausdehnung des Begriffs rational hiingt 
also damit zusammen, daB die Griechen die Strecke und das 
zugehorige Quadrat gleichsam als untrennbare Einheit auf- 
faBten. Die Linie von der Lange 3 FuB ist mit der Einheit 
,,in Lange kommensuraber', die Linie >^3 FuB ist ,,in Potenz 
kommensuraber‘, wobei, wie schon erwahnt, das AVort ,, Potenz 
nicht nur im Sinne von ,,Quadrat“ aufzufassen ist, sondern auch 
in dem von Aristoteles her bekamiten Sinne von ,,Vermogen“. 

Die genauere Erklarung laBt sich nach unserem Kommentar 
geben, und zwar besonders nach I § 5 Anfang und § 6 Anfang. 
Beide Stellen sind auch als Scholien in griechischer Sprache 
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erhalten (Euklid ed Heiberg, V, Scholion Nr. 2, S. 418 Z. 7 — 9 
und Z. 14 — 23). 

Es wild gefragt: ,,Wie kann es irrationale Grofien, aloga, 
geben, da doch fiir alle begrenzten GrdBen, wenn sie verviel- 
faltigt einander libertreffen, ein Verhaltnis, ratio, logos existiert 
— Die Antwort laiitet: ,,Die irrationalen sind die, die kein 
Z«7^/eOTcrhaltnis haben; es gibt namlich drei Arten des Ver- 
haltnisses: eins fiir alle begrenzten und homogenen GroBen, eins 
fiir die koinmensurablen und eins fiir die (sonstigen) rationalen.^ 

Das Verhaltnis der endlichen und homogenen GroBen, so 
heiBt es weiter, wird nach ,,groBer und kleiner“ behandelt, — das 
hciBt, die eine kann vervielfacht die andere libertreffen ; vielleicht 
ist auch gemeint, daB ein Vielf aches der einen ein Vielf aches der 
anderen libertreffen kann, woniit auf die 5. Definition des 
5. Buches Eukltds liber die Gleichheit beliebigcr Verhaltnisse 
angespielt ware. 

In den beiden anderen Fallen ist das Verhaltnis ,, rational'^ 
(im griechischen Sinne), es ist durch Zahlen festgelegt, und zwar 
bei den ,,in Lange kommensiirablen'' Strecken unmittelbar, 
sagen wir ,,actu'‘; dagegen bei den librigen rationalen, ntailich 
nur „in Potenz kommensurablen“, besteht das Verhaltnis 
,, potential, namlich fiir die liber den Strecken gezeichneten 
Quadrate. — Ilierin scheint U7is die Erkliirung zu liegen. — 
Das Verhaltnis des (im griechischen Sinne) Rationalen ziir Ein- 
heit ist aussprechbar, rheton, das des Irrationalen nicht: diese 
Auffassung zeigt sich auch in der Art, wie Euklid im 13. Buch 
die Satze liber die Kantenlangen der regularen Korper angibt. 
Fiir Tetraeder, Oktaeder und Wlirfel ist das Verhaltnis zum 
Durchmesser der umschriebenen Kugel ,,in Potenz kommen- 
suraber‘, die Seite ist also nach griechischem Sprachgebrauch 
rational. In diesem Fallc wird das Zahlenverhaltnis einfach 
angegeben, z. B. lautet Satz 15: der Durchmesser der Kugel ist 
in Potenz das Dreifache von der Seite des Wlirfels. 

Dagegen fiir Ikosaeder und Dodekaeder (Satz 16 und 17) sagt 
der Satz nur: die Seite ist die ,,kleinere Irrationale‘‘ und die 
,,Apotome‘'. Mit diesen Worten ist nur die Natur der Beziehung, 
sozusagen der algebraische Oharakter, angegeben; dagegen die 
zahlenmaBige Abhangigkeit, die wir oben S. 19 durch moderne 
Quadratwurzeln wiedergegeben haben, wird nur im Beweisc 
entwickelt. — 

Man mag einwenden, daB hier von „GroBer und Kleiner^ oder 
von den Euklidischen Definitionen 4 und 5 des Buches 5 nicht 
die Rede ist. hnmerhm werdeii diese Definitioneji aher voraiis- 
gesetzt. Kugeldurchmesser und Ikosaeder- Seite haben deswegen 
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ein Verhaltnis zueinander, weil sie doch vervielfaltigt einander 
iibertreffen konnen. Und der Anfang des 6. Buches beschaftigt 
sich damit, zu zeigen, dab gewisse geometrische Konstruktionen, 
etwa das Zeichnen einer Parallelen zu einer Dreiecksseite inner- 
halb des Dreiecks, zu i)rox)ortionierten Stlicken im Sinne der 
Definition 5 fiihren; diese Erkenntnis wird weiterhin stillschwei- 
gend angewendet. 

Besonders gliicklich ist die EuKLinische Fassung des Begriffs 
rational sicher nicht. Auch unserem Kommentator gefallt sie 
nicht. Er meint, sie sei nicht recht durchdacht und habe Ver- 
wirrung angerichtet (1 § 17). Sie hat sich ja auch nicht lange 
gehalten, schon Heron und Diophant haben sie nicht mehr.^^ 

DIE IRRATIONALEN LTNIEN EUKLIDS. — V5 oder 

y5 bedeutet fiir tins cine irrationale ZaJiL Dergleichen gab es 
fiir die Griechen nicht, Eiiklid handelt nur von rationalen und 
irrationalen Strecken und Fldchev}^, Eine Einheitsstrecke r von 
bestimrnter ]>-ange, etwa ^rr: 1 FuB, wird als MaB angenommen. 
Dann ist also fiir Eukjjtd (5 — 1/5) r eine Apotome, (5 + 
r oil! Binomium. Auch {i/5 — 1) r und {\/5 — \/2) r sind 
Apotomen, allgemein [Va — Vh) r; dabei bedeuten a und b 
Briiche, es ist a ) 6, und a und b sollen sich nicht wie Quadrat- 
zaiilen verhalten. — Entsprechendes gilt fiir das Binomium. 

Auch unser Ausdruck y5 — ]^5 existiert fiir Euklid nicht 
in dieser Form. Er betrachtet vielmehr das Rechteck, dessen 
Seiten = r und (5 — j/5) r sind. Dies Rechteck wird in ein 
Quadrat verwandelt, und die Seite des Quadrats ist dann in 

unserer Schreibweise = j/s — y5 • r. 

Um mit Euklid die verschiedenen Falle von ]/j/a — Vb zu 
unterscheiden, wollen wir noch einmal die Quintessenz des 
Buchcs 10 in der Form von Chasles anfiihren: 

^a-±b = ± ( 3 ) 

Wir lassen das Vorzeichen unbestimmt, um zugleich Binomium 
und Apotome sowie die aus beiden abgeleiteten irrationalen 
Linien zu umfassen. A und B sind Quadratwurzeln aus 
rationalen Zahlen, ^ Va und Vb mit der soeben angegebenen 
Beschrtokung, daB nicht beide zu einander kommensurabel 
sein diirfen. — Wir kommen der Vorstellung Eukuds naher, 
wenn wir in (3) uberall den Faktor r hinzugefligt denken. 
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Wann ist die rechte Seite von (3) einfacher als die linke ? 
Dann und mir dann, wenn VA^ — ^ C kommensurabel 

zu A ist. Dann stehen rechts im allgemeinen zwei vierte Wurzeln. 
Euklid driickt die Bedingung fiir das Binomium so aus: ,,Der 
gr5Bere Name (A) potenziert um das Quadrat einer ihm in Lange 
kommensurablen GroBe (namlich C) liber den kleineren (B)'' 
(Definitionen II, vor Satz 48 des 10. Buches)^^. Die Bedingung 
ergibt sich jetzt also in etwas umstandlicherer Form als in unserer 
vorlaufigen Betrachtung oben S. 20, wo wir A als ganze Zahl 
vorausgesetzt batten. — 

Nehmen wir als Beispiel yj/18 ± v^lO, also A ^ ]/18, B i^lO; 
dann ist — |/8, kommensurabel zu ^18. Die Bedingung 

ist erfiillt, die rechte Seite von (3) wird einfach, namlich 

= 'p (V'i ± Vi)- ~ 

Eitklid unterscheidet 0 Formen des Binomiums. A B 
ist ein 1., 2. oder 3. Binomium, wenn C zu A kommensurabel ist ; 
wenn nicht, so haben wdr das 4., 5. oder 6. Binomium. — Beim 
1. und 4. Binomium ist, wie schon oben angedeutet, A ,,in Lange 
kommensurabel mit der Einheit^', beim 2. und 5. gilt das gleiche 
von B, beim 3. und 0. von keinem von beiden. 

Bezeichnen wir die 6 Binomien mit . . . bn^, so konnen 

wir, tcilweise in Anlehnung an S. 20 oben, die folgenden Bcispiele 
aufstellen. 

bn^ = (3 + ]/5) r oder aiich == (2 + ]/3) r, 
bn^ == (3 + 5) r oder (2 |/3 + 3) r, 

bn^ = (3 ]/2 + yiO) r oder (2 ]/2 + |/6) r, 
bn^ ™ (5 + ]/5) r, 
bn^ = ip + 1) r, 

brig ~ (5 p + ]/l0) r oder auch (^5 + y2) r. 

Worden diese Ausdriicke der Beihe nach in (3) fiir A + B 
eingesetzt, so ergeben sich rechts die ,,6 Linien durch Addition‘‘^^, 
Wir wollen diese mit la^, . . .la^ bezeichnen. Dann ist also 
yr • bn^ = la^ 

|/r • bn^ ~ la^ 

Yr • bn^ ~ la^. 

Die Linien durch Addition haben alle besondereNamen. Dieerste 
ist, wie leicht zu sehen, ein Binomium. Die zweite heiBt ,,erste 
Bimediale‘‘, die dritte ,, zweite Bimediale“. Nehmen wir als Beispiel 

la^ = r- |/2 p + j/6 = r'p {Vi + vfj = r (^i + Vf)- 
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Rechts steht die Summe zweier vierten Wiirzeln oder nach 
Euktid die Summe zweier medialen Linien; daher ,,Biiiiediale‘‘. 

— Vergleiche auch die Beispiele S.21 unter (2) und die zahlreichen 
Beispiele bei Suter, ,,B^itrage“ S. 67. — 70 

la^ heifit ,,grOBere Irrationale“ ; diese kurze Bezeichnung fiir 

den Typus + l/5 neben der entsprechenden ,,klemeren 

Irrationale‘' fiir den Typus r- p — ^5 laBt vermuten, daB 
anfangs, etwa von Theatet, iiberhaupt nur diese beide Formen 
untersucht worden sind^®. 

Endlicli la^ und la^ heiBen „die ein Rationales undMedialcs 
Potenzierende“ und ,,die zwei mediale Potenzicrende‘‘. Wir 
brauchcn nur cine dieser Bezeichnungen zu erklM^en und setzen 

^ (]/5 + 1) r’. 

Das Quadrat oder die ,,Potenz‘‘ von la^ ist die mediale Flache 
j/ 5 . 7-2 vermehrt um die rationale Flache r-. — 

Es sei uns erlaubt, die 6 Apotomen ap^, .... a p^ und die ent- 
sprechenden Linien durch Subtraktion, narnlich 
jetzt sehr kurz abzumachen. 

Es ist natiirlich ^r-ap.^ ~~Lso usw. 

Wir wollen noch die Bezeichnungen angcben: 

Is I — Apotome, 

^ erste Medial -Apotome, 

™ zweite Medial- Apotome, 
kleinere Jrrationale, 

= die mit einem Rationalen cin Medialcs ergebende, 

Isq = die mit einem Medialen ein Media les ergebende. 

Die beiden letzten Ausdriicke bediirfen vielleicht der Er- 
klarung. Wir begniigen uns mit dem letzten. Es sei 
durch Hinzufugung einer medialen Flache, 
narnlich y2 • wird Is^q erganzt zu einer anderen medialen 
Flache, narnlich y5 * r-. 

Konsequenterweise konnte man die ,, kleinere Irrationale‘' 
auch nennen ,,die mit einem Medialen ein Rationales ergebende''. 

— Entsprechend konnte die ,,groBere Jrrationale" la^ auch den 
umstandlichen Namen tragen, den Eijklid an la^ gegeben hat. 
DerUnterschied ist der, daB bei la^ wie bei Is^ die grOBere Flache 
rational ist, bei la^ wie bei Is^ die kleinere. 

Ein hiibsches Beispiel zu ap^ findet sich in dem — allerdings 
wohl interpolierten — Satz 6 des 1 3. Buches. Wird die Seite 1 
nach dem goldenen Schnitt geteilt und das groBere Stuck x 
genannt, so ist = I — x. Da nun x und 1 — x Apotomen 
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sind, so kann man wegen x — x sofort schlieBen, daB 
1 — X eine erste Apotome ist. 

1/5 1 

Die Ausrechnung gibt .r = — — iibrigens eine 5. Apotome, 
2 v'5 

nnd 1 — ~ cy ^ ist in der Tat eine erste Apotome, 

wie wir auch aiis friiheren Bcispielen schon wissen. 

APOLLONIUS. Eukijds Buch 10 ist schon einigermaBen 
verschnorkelt, aber ein klares Ziel immerhin vorhanden, namlich, 

wie wir hoffen gezeigt zuhaben, die Untersuchung von ]/5 — y5. 
Die Arbeit des Apollonius, soweit sich aus den Andeutungen 
unseres Kommentars schlieBen laBt, stellt dagegen lediglich 
einen tavstenden Versuch dar, durch Verallgemeinerungen iiber 
Etjklid hinaus zu kommen, ohne daB ein Ziel oder ein befriedi- 
gender Erfolg zu erkennen ware. 

Das euklidische Binomium mag in der Form a + dar- 
gestellt werden. Apollonius bildet nun das Trinomium 
a + ]/6 + das Quadrinomium a + fb + /c + id usw. Hier- 
iiber besteht kein Zw^eifel. (Siehe unten die Ubersetzung des 
Textes, I § 21, S. 85.) 

Die euklidische Apotome ist entsprechend a — /fc. Es 
liegt nahe, wenn ein dreigliedriger Ausdruck dieser Art entstehen 
soil, etwa an a — ib + ic zu denken, und wir werden zeigen, 
daB diese Vermiitung mit dem Wortlaut des Textes sehr wohl 
vertraglich ist (s. S. 29). 

Die euklidische Mediale ist in modernen Zeichen = ia. 

Mit den Hilfsmitteln der euklidischen Geometrie lassen sich 
ebenso gut wie 4. Wurzeln auch 8., 16. usw. Wurzeln kon- 
struieren. Der Text ist zwar an dieser Stelle nicht ganz in Ord- 
nung, wir werden es aber wahrscheinlich machen, daB Apollo- 
nius in der Tat an 8., 16. usw. Wurzeln, oder, was dasselbe ist, 
an immer wiederholte Quadratwurzeln gedacht hat. 

Diese drei angefiihrten Erweiterungen stellen nun gcrade 
keine sonderlichen mathematischen Fortschritte dar. Es wird 
Apollonius gereizt haben, zu den librigen ,,Linien durch 
Addition und Subtraktion“ Euklids ebenfalls allgemeinere 
Formen zu finden, und dies scheint ihm nicht gelungen 
zu sein. 

Man konnte denken, Apollonius wollte Ausdriicke von der 

Form + y^ P yc untersuchen. Solche lassen aber nie eine 
Vereinfachung zu, wie eine leichte Rechnung ergeben wird. 
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Natiirlich nehmen wir an, dafi und ^ nicht etwa kom- 
mensnrabel zu cinander sind. 1st dies der Fall, z. B. vorgelegt 
1 „|_ y2 -f ys, so lalit sich der Ausdruck durch ein Euklidi- 

sches Binomium ersetzeii, in unserem Fall durch 1 4- yis: — 

Wir wollen fiir einen Augenblicksetzen, ahnlich wie oben S. 20: 

~ X y z 

X, y und ^ seien einfache Irrationalitaten von der Form ^[m 
Oder, aber hochstens in einem Falle, = m. Ohne Schaden fiir 
die Allgemeinheit der Untersuchung diirfen wir m als ganze Zahl 
annehmen. Auch von den GroBen x, y und 2 : sollen nicht etwa 
zwei miteinander kommensurabel sein. 

Es wird 

{x + y + + 2“ + 2a;?y + 2:^2: + 2^2:. 

Die drci ersten Glieder rechts sind ganze Zahlen, die drei 
letzten samtlich Quadratwurzeln aus solchen, und untereinander 
nicht kommensurabel, wenn x, y, z es nicht sind. Ware ferner 
etv^a 2 .r y gleich einer ganzen Zahl, so muBten x und y sich wie 
ganze Zahlen zueinandcr verhalten, was doch ausgeschlossen 
war, - - Bechts steht also erst eine ganze Zahl, luimlich + y^ 
4- 2 “, und dann folgen drei einfache Quadratwurzeln, die sich 
nicht etwa auf zwei reduzieren lassen. 

Wir haben hiermit nachgewiesen, daB wohl ein viergliedriger 
Ausdruck von der Form a + /ft + /c + ijd das Quadrat 
eines ahnlichen dreigliedrigen sein kann, aber niemals ein drei- 
gliedriger selbst. 

Gleichwohl untersucht Apollonius Ausdriicke von der Form 
indem er etwa die Bedingungen stellt : es sei x^ + y^ 
rational, also = m, ebenso x^-\-z^~m\ dagegen ^yz sei 
medial, = y^ (§ 22). Wir vermogen in diesen Dingen nur ein 
,,leeres Spiel des Kalkuls‘‘ zu erkennen und werden uns nicht 
weiter damit befassen, zumal wir zu denAnalysen vonWoEPCKE 
und Chasles kaum etwas hinzuzufugen haben. 

Nur auf drei Fragen wollen wir eingehen: auf die erweiterte 
Mediale und Apotome, von denen schon S. 26 die Rede war, 
und auf den Nainen der ,,ungeordneten'‘ Irrational-Linien. 

Zur Medial-Lmie heiBt es ( § 22 Anfang) ; Wir konnen zwischen 
zwei rationalen, in Potenz kommensurablen Linien — wie 1 und 
I 2 — nicht nur eine mittlere Proportionale nehmen, sondern 
auch 3, 4 und mehr. 

Eine mittlere Proportionale fiihrt auf y2, die Medial-Linie 
Eukltds. Wenn namlich 

\ \ X — x : y2, so ist x = ^2. 
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Wir wollen auch den Fall von zwei Zwischengliedern nehmen, 
der allerdings im Texte fehlt. Es wird 

I : X ^ X : y ^ y : ^2 und hicraiis 
a; = 'f2, y = fi. 

Bei drei ,,inittleren Proportionalen“ entsteht die Rcihe: 

1, ]/2, y2, yn, )/2 Oder 2®, 2«, 21, 2«, 2'; bei vier Zwischen- 
gliedern : 

1, ‘y2, p, 'Yb, y4, p Oder 

90 90,1 90,2 90,3 90,4 90,5 

Es tretcn also nicht nnr 4., 8., lb. Wiirzeln aiif, die sich 
elcmentar-geometrisch konstrnieren lassen, sondern auch 5. Wur- 
zcln, und wenn man den Fall von zwei Zwischengliedern mit- 
nimmt, 3. Wiirzeln usw. — 

Hiergegen sjirechen nun mehrcre Bedenken. 

Zunachst wenn man auf p und y2 kommen will, so ist es 
nicht notig, von 1 und ]/2 auszugehcn, sondern es liegt doch 
naher, 1 und 2 als Endglieder zu nehmen. Im Fallc der 3. Wurzcl 
oder des Delischen Problems waren allgemein zwei mittlere 
Proportionalen einzuschaltcn zwischen zwei Linicn, die sich wie 
Zahlen, aber nicht gerade wie Kubikzahlen vcrhalten. 

Ferner mul5 es auf fallen, dab unser I'ext gar nicht von zwei 
mittleren Proportionalen redet, sondern dab es heiBt: 3, 4 und 
mehr. Unsere Vermutung ist diese. F,s' hat ursprunglich 
geheiflen: 3, 7 und mehr. Die weiteren zu erganzenden Zahlen 
sind 15, 31, allgemein 2^^ — 1. Das arabische Zahlwort fiir 4 hat 
einige Ahnlichkeit mit dem Worte fiir 7, so dab ein Versehen 
wohl moglich ist. Schalten wir zwischen 1 und V2 drei mittlere 
Proportionalen ein, so kommen wir auf 8. Wiirzeln, bei sicben 
auf 16. Wiirzeln . AUe d,ie,se .sind geomeirisch Icon struier bar, 
wahrend etwa die 5. Wurzel fiir die klassische griechische Geome- 
trie vollig abseits lag. 

Fine Korrektur des Textes ist auf jeden Fall ndtig. Woepcke 
scheint allerdings am Text keinen Anstob genornmen zu haben, 
dagegen Suter fiigt als seine Vermutung zwei mittlere Propor- 
tionale hinzu, so dab es heilSen wiirde: 2, 3, 4 und mehr. Die 
von uns vorgeschlagene LOsung der Schwierigkeit wiirde gut 
passen zu der schon einmal (oben S. 17) erwahnten Vermutung 
flEiBERGs, dab der Satz 115 im 10. Buch Eukltds von Apollo- 
nius herriihrt, also interpoliert ist. Dieser Satz sagt namlich: 
aus einer Medial-Linie konnen unzahlige Irrational -Linien ent- 
stehen; das Verfahren ist die immer wiederholte Einschaltung 
eines geometrischen Mittels, so dab 8., 16. usw. Wurzeln gebildet 

17 ^ 
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Nim zur Apotome, Etjklid hat die zweigliedrige Apotome 
vom Typus 5 — ^5. Unser Kommentar sagt dazu, in § 23, 
von der subtrahierten Linie wird cine weitere ,, rationale Linie 
weggenommen. Woepcke hat hierbei an ]/5 — ]/3 gedacht, 
wodurch man allerdings nicht weiter kommt. Die richtige Auf- 
fassung ist wohl die, man soil vorldufig y5 — bilden und 
dann die so erhaltene Linie anstatt y5 vom ersten Gliede, niim- 
lich von 5, abziehen; auf diese Weise entsteht 

5 _ {^5 — |/3), 

nnd dies ist in der Tat eine dreigliedrige Apotome. 

Die viergliedrige Apotome ware bei unserer Aiiffassung des 
Textes von dem Typus 

5 (y5 _ (y3 __ y2)^ _is 

Endlich die Frage der imgeordnetm Irrationahn. VVelchen 
Sinn hat der iSiame ,,goordnete Irrational-Linien^' fiir die des 
Etjklid, im Gegeiisatz zii den ,,ungeordneten“ des ApolloniUkS ? 

Proklits braucht in seinem Kommentar (S. 220) dieselben 
Aiisdriicke fiir Problc7ne: geurd7iet sind solche, die eine Losung 
haben, gemischt die mit einer eMdliehev Anzeihl von LOsungen, 
endlich ungeord7iet solche Aufgaben, die V7iendlich viele Ijosungen 
zulassen. 

Man konnte sicli nun denken, wenn die Linien von der Liinge 
1 und y2 gegeben sind, so ist durch sie eine Euklidisclie Mediale, 
ein Binomium und Apoteme bestimmt, namlich ^2, 1 + |/2 
und y2 — 1. Aus diesen lassen sich aber unbestimmt viele 
Irrational-Linien des Apollonius ableiten, namlich die Medialen 
y2, y2 usw., die Binomien 1 + y2 + y3, 1 + y2 -f ys usw., Apo- 
tomen etwa |/2 — (1 — ]/!,) usw. — 

Man mag diese Deutung, weiiigstens fiir die Binomien und 
Apotomen, etwas oberflachlich finden. In der Tat ist die richtige 
Auffassung doch die, daJB das Euklidisclie Binomium durch 
zwei Stiicke bestimmt ist, die angefuhrten Binomien des Apollo- 
nius durch drei, von denen das dritte genau so wichtig ist wie die 
beiden ersten. 

Aber wir miissen bedenken, dab die Arbeit des Apollonius 
durchaus auf den Voraussetzungen der ,,Elemente'' beruht. 
Eine selbstandige Definition der dreigliedrigen Apotome wiirde 
z. B. lauten: zwei Linien werden addiert und eine dritte da von 
abgezogen. Apollonius aber geht von der Euklidischen Fest- 
setzung aus und ersetzt nur den Subtrahenden durch einen 
anderen. 
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NOCH EINIGE MATHEMATISCHE ERKLARUNGEN. 
Der erste Teil des Kommentars bringt die philosophischen Grund- 
lagen der Theorie des Irrationalen : besprochen werden die 
Auffassungen von Plato und Aristoteles und die Begriffe 
Map, kommeiisurahel, rational', es folgen einige Bemerkungen 
liber die Irrationalitaten Eitklids und des Apolloniijs, und 
endlich wird eine Einteilung des 10. Buches gegeben. 

Der zweite Teil geht genauer auf die irrationalen Linien durch 
Addition und durch Subtraktion ein, die wir oben mit la und Is 
bezeichnet haben. Einige mathematische Schwierigkeiten des 
Textes, die nur kurzer Erklarung bediirfen, sind in den Anmer- 
kungen erledigt. Dagegen erforclern wohl die §§ 10, 19 und 26 
eine etwas ausfiihrlichere Wiedergabe in modernen Zeichen. 

§ 10 handelt von den drei ersten la und Is, Hier sind die 
Stiicke X und y, die addiert oder subtrahiert werden, zueinander 
kommensurabel in Potenz, aber nicht in Lange. Es wird nun die 
Bemerkung gemacht: je nachdem oder — ]/m, 

also rational oder medial ist, sind auch x und y selbst rational 


oder medial, das heiBt == ^ln oder — 

Dies ist leicht einzusehen. Da namlich x^ kommensurabel zu 
y^ sein soil, so ist auch jede dieser GroBen kommensurabel zu 
+2/^. Die Gleichung x^ + y'^ = m hat also zur Eolge 
m' und y^ ~ m". Ebenso folgt im anderen Palle aus 


^2 _j_ ^2 _ ^.2 _ y^ y2 ^ y^^^ 

Der erste Fall fiihrt auf la^ und Is^, Binomium imd Apotome, 


der zweite auf la^ 


ls 2 und Is^, die ja samtlich durch Zu- 


sammenftigung medialer Linien entstehen. 

In § 19 wird entwickelt: wenn zwei Stiicke x und y zusammen 
eine Linie durch Addition la. crgeben, so ist das harmonische 
Mittel aus x und y die entsprechende Is, 

Wir erwahnten schon S. 17, daB das harmonische Mittel 
zwischen x und y dargestellt ist durch 

y otier 2 a; ^ — y) 


X + y 




Wenn nun x -\- y ~ la, so ist x — y — Is, und zwar von 
derselben Ordnung, sogar von denselben ,,Namen“, wie es bei 
den Griechen heiBt, d. h. von denselben Komponenten. Wir 

haben nur zu zeigen, daB der Faktor Form 

X y 


Vm ist und deswegen die Ordnung von Is nicht beeinfluBt. 
Wir benutzen wieder dieFormel(3) von S. 23 und zwar zerlegt: 


X + y =1 -\/A + B 
X — y — ^A — B, 
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X und y seien der Einfachheit halber als Zahlen gedacht, der 
Faktor r mag wegbleiben. Es folgt 

Durch Addition bez. Subtraktion der Gleichungen (3 a) er- 
gibt sich 

l/Z“+ B 4- 

2y^^A rB- fA==^ 

4: X y — 2 B 
2 a’ y = B 

Da von A und B die Form vorausgesetzt ist, so haben auch 
2 X y und — y^ dieselbe Form, el)enso ihr Quotient, und dies 
war zu beweisen. 

Als Beispiel sei eine 6. Linie durch Addition odcr Subtraktion 
vorgelegt, namlich 

.±y = l/M ± 

Es folgt x^ + y^ — ]/5 ~ A, 

2 Xy = y:f B, 
x^ — y^ ~ y2. 

Das harmonische Mittel aus x und y ist 

y3 

= {x — y), und dieser Ausdruck ist fur 

Euklid gleichartig mit x — y. — 

Endlich § 26 besagt in unseren Zeichcn: 

la^ entweder ~ pn • r • oder ™ -r 

Ls^ entweder — - r - Is 2 oder fni -r - Is^. — 

Wir batten gesehen, dai5 nach Definition la^—r'hn ist 
(oben S. 24). Aus den dortigen Formeln und Beispielen wird 
der Leser auch ersehen, daB la 2 und la,^ sich durch den Faktor 

ym unterscheiden von oder, was ja dasselbe ist, von hn^ 
wahrend der Faktor y?^ auf die Art der Linie ohne EinfluB ist, 
Entsprechendes gilt von Is und a'f), Hiermit ist unser Satz 
bewiesen. 

Als Beispiel nehmen wir, ahnlich wie soeben und wieder ohne 
den Faktor r: 

lar = 1/5 + ys. 

Fiir m sei 2 gesetzt und also gefragt: von welcher Art ist z, wenn 
die Gleichung gilt 

y5 + y3 = ]/2 • 2 ? 
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Offenbar wire! 



Dies ist eine la^. 

Eine/a 2 entsteht, wenn wir m ^ 15 wahlen, namlich 


la^ 

2 \ 8 

Das Quadrat ist — yi5 + y|^| ~ 

ein bih,, denn das erste died der rechten Seite enthalt eine 
W iirzel und ist grober als das zweite. 
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Abdruck seiner ersten Pariser Aufsiitze, auBeiclom von jugendlicher 
Ungeduld — er war 1826 geboreii — und vielleicht wai‘ er uber die Ver- 
zogerung des Druckes seines Essai so verstimmt, dab ei* sich an dic^ 
Berlinei’ Akademie wandte. Nachdem nun das Geld von dort bewilligt 
mid der Druck des Textes vorbereitet war, da hatte ei*, ein wcuiig zag- 
haft wie er war, vielleicht wicdor Besorgnis, diese Veroffontlichung 
mikdite in Paris einen ungunstigeri Eindruck machen, und so richtete er 
den Druck des Textes so ein, dab allerdings auber den Mitgliedern der 
Berlinc^r Akademie wohl nicht viele Menschen davon erfahron haben 
werdeii. 
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Harmonices inundi, Anfang. 

Procliis in Euclidem, ed. Friedlein, Leijjzig 1873, S. 68 imd 71. 

Bei Heron gibt es eine bisher nicht beachtete Stelle, s. Bd. 3, 
ed. ScHOENK, Lpzg. 1903, 8. 18, Z. 22; Ircel oijv prjTYjv t^v TiXeupav 
oux ^/ouat, da nun 720 eine rationale Wurzel nicht hat. Die Stelle 
fehlt im Register unter pyir6<;. — Fiir Diophant s. das Register 
der TEUBNER’schen Ausgabe (ed. Tannery, Lpzg. 1893 — 95). 

Die ersten Satze des 10. Buches bilden zwar den Anfang einer Theorie 
kommensiirabler und inkommensurabler Gropen. Aber diese Theorie 
wird nicht durchgefiihrt. Euklid verstrickt sich in eine Terminologie, 
die doch immer an Linien und I^Tachen haften bleibt. Fiir den von 
uns angegebenen Zweck des 10. Buches, namlich die Untersuchung der 
Kanten der reguJaren Korper, ist dies ja auch kein Schade. 

IJnser Pappus-Kornmentar geht auf dies sachgornaBe, freilich etwas 
schwierigeEuklidischeKriterium inir einmal kurz ein, namlich in § 24 
des zweiten Teiles. Grofie Stiicke des Kommentars (II §§ 6 — 16) 
scheinen geradezu in derAbsicht geschrieben, das Euklidisehe Kriterium 
entbohrlich zu machen. 

Dies ist die gewbhnliche Bezeiclinung unseres Kommentars, und 
entsprechend gibt es die „Linien (lurch Subtraktion“. Auch in den 
griechischen Scholien heiBt es ,,Hai kata synthesin hex alogoi“, z. B. 
Scholion Nr. 189, 204, 309, 358, 359. — Siehe aucli Euklid ed. Heiberg 
HI 8. 107 Anm. 20 und 8. 224 Anm. 5. 

In Euklids Text heiBt es nur (Bd. Ill 8. 222, Z. 9) ,,das Binomium 
und die darauf (folgenden) Irrationalen“ ; 8. 224, 4 einfach : „Die 
Irrational on “. Entsprechend fiir Apotome usw. 8. 352, 18 und 
354, 14ff. 

DaJ3 Theatot sieh mit der Form j/s ^ — y.5 beschaftigt hat, ist zwar 
nicht unmittolbar bezeugt; os ist aber wahrscheinlich, denn 1. ge- 
winnt die Apotome, die Theatet eingefiihit haben soil, erst Inter- 
esse durch eine solche weitergehende Betrachtung ; und 2. wird 
Theatet die Behandlung der regularen Korper zugeschrieben, sogar 
die Konst ruktioii von Oktaeder und Ikosaeder (s. Eva 8Acns a. a. O. 
8. 29 und 76 -“87). Beim Ikosaeder tritt aber gerade die Fonn 

y5 — ^y5 auf. 

DerVerfasser hat schon einmal darauf hingewiesen, daB wahrscheinlich 
der Anfang der 3. Definition des 10. Buches (Eukli<l ed. Heiberg Bd. V, 
8. 2, Z. 9—12) auch interpoliert ist. Hier werden die unendlich vielen 
Irrational -Linien erwahnt, womit wahrscheinlich auf die immer wieder 
eingeschalteten mittleren Proportionalen angespielt ist; siehe Jahres- 
bericht der Deutschen Mathematiker Vereinigung Band 35, 8. 170. 
Die Auffassung Supers (Beitrage 8. 67 Nr. 8) scheitert doch wohl an 
der klaren Bedeutung des Euklidischen Wortes prosarmozousa = 
Subtrahendus. 
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INTRODUCTION 

by William Thomson. 

I. DESCRIPTION OP THE M. S. 

The commentary of Pappus on the tenth book of Euclid’s 
Elements is preserved only in Arabic, and the Arabic text is 
to be found, so far as is yet known, only in MS. 2457 of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris^. This manuscript contains 
some fifty treatises, of which Nos. 5 and 6 constitute our 
commentary. The whole manuscript has been described by 
F. WoEPCKE in his Essai d^une restitution de travaux perdus 
d' Apollonius sur les quantiles irrationnelles (Paris 1856)^, where 
WoEPCKE also gives a fairly accurate analysis of the content 
of our commentary and quotes four extracts from the manu- 
script with translations (pp. 57 — 63, 28 — 45). Woepcke also 
published, anonymously, and without date or place of publication, 
the full text of the commentary with the title, The commentary 
on the tenth hook of Euclidls Elements by Bis, and his work 
cannot be praised too highly, especially if one considers the 
nature of the subject in the first part of the commentary and 
the state of the manuscript, which is written for the most part 
without the usual diacritical marks that ordinarily distinguish 
similarly formed letters in Arabic. 

In 1922 a translation of Woepcke’s text by Heinrich Super 
was published posthumously in Abhandlungen zur Geschichte 
der Naturwissenschaften und der Medizin, Erlangen. Heft IV, 
pp. 9 — 78, under the title of Der Kommentar des Papp^is 
zum X. Buche des EuMides. As Dr. Junge has observed. 
Super’s translation is on the whole reliable, so far as 
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the mathematical content of the commentary is concerned. 
Nevertheless it has its defects. Sxjter evidently did not consult 
the MS., as might be conjectured from statements which he has 
made, on pages 1 and 3 of his Einleitung. His translation re- 
produces, therefore, for the most part, the errors of Woepcke’s 
text^, and occasionally misrepresents the text entirely, especially 
when philosophical ideas are introduced^. Sometimes indeed it is 
misleading even when it deals with mathematics. For example, 
in his notes, 54, 65, and 85, Sitter supposes that Pappus had 
abandoned the Euclidian idea of rationality and had approached 
that of Diophantes. But in each case Suter’s notes are based on 
mistranslations of the Arabic text, for, as will be shown later, 
Pappus uses the terms, rational and irraiional, in this commen- 
tary at least, in their Euclidian signification^. 

On page 17 of his Essai Woepcke assigns the commentary 
to Valens; in all probability, he says, the astronomer, Vettius 
Valens, of the time of Ptolemy. Sitter discusses this suggestion 
in the first two pages of his Einleitung and rightly assumes 
that Pappus was the author, pointing out that the Fihrist 
ascribes a commentary on Book X to Pappus but makes no 
reference to Valens in this connection. Suter has omitted, 
however, an important point, namely, that the Fihrist states 
that the commentary of Pappus was in two books, like the 
present commentary. 

The source of Woepcke’s error was his reading of the con- 
sonantal skeleton of the author’s name as Bis, Sitter quite 
correctly suggests that the L may be a J5 with a longer upward 
stroke than is usual. But as he did not, apparently, consult the 
MS., he was unable to state positively that Woepcke’s reading 
was false. As a matter of fact, however, Woepcke was deceived 
by a trick of the Arab copyist, who almost invariably prolongs 
the second letter upward more than is usual, whenever three 
such letters as B, T, Th, N, or F, follow one-another in succession 
in an Arabic word^: and two B's followed by an S present the 
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same general pattern and wonld be subject to the same treatment. 
Hence, probably, the unusual length upward of the second B 
of the name and Woepcke’s conjecture concerning Valens. 

Although SuTER ascribes the commentary in general to 
Pappus, he raises the question whether (in its present form) it 
represents the original work of the author of the famous Collec- 
tiones, so astonishingly prolix appears to him the discussion, so 
frequent the repetitions, so many the omissions, and so con- 
fusingly obscure oftentimes the expression’. He acknowledges, 
indeed, that prolixity and repetitiousness are rather common 
characteristics of Greek mathematics, but the omissions and 
the obscurity of expression he imputes to the Arab translator 
and copyist. Sfter’s judgment is, however, unjust, as, it is 
hoped, the present translation will prove. Not only is the 
commentary, as Suter himself says (p. 73), well constructed, 
which opinion seems to contradict the charge of the many 
omissions, it is also for the most part lucid in statement, a good 
example of the best period of Arab translation. 

Suter again raises the question of authorship in the last 
paragraph of hmAnhang (p. 78). Some of the ideas expressed 
in the commentary (cf. especially Part I, para. 9) are in his 
opinion Neoplatonic in character and impell him, therefore, to 
ask whether, in the last analysis, the authorship should not be 
ascribed to Proclus, whose commentary on Euclid may have 
covered the whole of the Elements and not merely Book I, as it 
now stands. 

The answer to Suter’s query is simple. Not one of the philoso- 
phical ideas in Part I of the commentary is peculiarly Neopla- 
tonic®. The doctrine of the Threeness of things that appears in 
Part I, para. 9, is found in Aristotle^ and goes back to the early 
Pythagoreans or to Homer even ; paragraph 8 is mathematical 
in content rather than philosophical, Suter notwithstanding, 
although there is an allusion in it to the Monad as the principle 
of finitudes, again a very early Pythagorean doctrine^^‘; and 
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these two paragraphs are the source of Sitter’s suggestion 
of the authorship of Proclus^^. As a matter of fact, the philoso- 
phical notions in Part I have been borrowed for the most part 
directly from Plato, with two or three exceptions that are 
Aristotelian in origin. Plato’s Theaetetus, Parmenides, and the 
Laws, are specifically mentioned^". The Timaeus forms the 
background of much of the thought'®. And the Platonism of a 
mathematician of the turn of the third century A. D. need not 
surprise us, if we but recall Aristotle’s accusation that the 
Academy tended to turn philosophy into mathematics". 

It is also problematical whether Proclus could have ever 
written such a clear, sober, and concise piece of work. His 
predominant interest in any subject, even mathematics, is always 
the epistemological aspect of it. He must ever inquire into the 
how and the why of the knowledge relevant to that subject, and 
its kind or kinds'^ ; and such speculation is apt with him to 
intrude into the discussion of even a definition or proposition'®. 

Moreover Proclus can never forego theologizing in the Pytha- 
gorean vein. Mathematical forms are for him but veils concealing 
from the vulgar gaze divine things'"^. Thus right angles are 
symbols of virtue, or images of perfection and invariable energy, 
of limitation, intellectual finitude, and the like, and are ascribed 
to the Gods which proceed into the universe as the authors of the 
invariable providence of inferiors, whereas acute and obtuse 
angles are symbols of vice, or images of unceasing progression, 
division, partition, and infinity, and are ascribed to the Gods 
who give progression, motion, and a variety of powers'®. 

This epistemological interest and this tendency to symbolism 
are entirely lacking in our commentary ; and another trait 
peculiar to Proclus is also absent, namely, his inordinate pedantry, 
his fondness of quoting all kinds of opinions from all sorts of 
ancient thinkers and of citing these by name with pedagogical 
finicalness. Obviously the author of our commentary had a 
philosophical turn of mind, but he was a temperate thinker 
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compared with Proclus. His philosophy is the handmaid of his 
mathematics, serving to give his mathematical notions a more 
or less firm metaphysical basis and no more. Philosophical 
ideas do not seem to have interested him for their own sake. 

The superscription of Part I and the postscript of Part II give 
the Arab translator as Abu ^^Uthmcin Al-Dirnishql . According 
to Ilm Ahl IJseibia (ed., A. 1884), p. 234 (cf. p. 205), 

Abu "^Ullimdu SaHd Ilm Ya^qub Al-Dmiishql was a famous 
physician of Bagdad attached to the person of the vizier of that 
time, 'All Ibullsd, who in the year 302 H. (i. e., 914 A. I).) built 
and endowed a hosx3ital in Bagdad and put Al- Dimishqi in charge 
not only of it but of all the hospitals in Bagdad, Mecca, and 
Medina. Al-Dimishqi flourished, therefore, in the first quarter 
of the tenth century. 

He was famous not only as a physician but also as an author 
and translators^. According to AbQifti he wrote some books on 
medicine'^^' and also a commentary on Ishaq’s translation of the 
commentaries of Ammonius and Alexander of Aphrodisias on 
Aristotle’s To])ics“^. He is most often cited, however, as a transla- 
tor of ])hilosoj)hical, medical, and mathematical works. 

Of his translations the following are recorded: (1) The fourth 
book of Aristotle’s Physics (The Pihrist, p. 250), (2) Books 1, 2, 
and part of 3, of the commentary of Alexander of Aphrodisias 
on the fourth book of Aristotle’s Physics (Al-Qifti, p. 38, 1. 18)“^, 
(3) Aristotle’s De Generatione ct (JoiTuptione (The Filrrist, 
]). 251, Al-Qifti, p. 40, 1. 18), (4) Seven books of Aristotle’s 
Topics (The Fihrist, p. 249, Al-Qifti, p. 36, 1. 19), (5) Porj)hyry’s 
Isagoge (The Fihrist, p. 253, Al-Qifti, p. 257, 1. (6) An 

abstract of Galen’s book on the qualities (i. e. of character), the 
De Moribus, (Ibn Abi Useibia, p. 234), (7) An abstract of Galen’s 
Little Book on the Pulse, the De Pulsibus ad Tirones or the Book 
on the Pulse to Teiithras and other beginners (Ibn Abi Useibia, 
p. 234)“^, (8) Several books of Euclid, of which Al-Nadim, the 
author of The Fihrist, saw the tenth in the library of 'Ali Ibn 
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Ahmad Al-^Imranl (died 344 H., i, e. 955/56 A. D.) in Mosul 
(The Fihxist, p. 265, Al-Qifti, p. 64, 1. 5), (9) The commentary 
of Pappus on Book X of Euclid (MS. 2457 of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris). Al-Dimishqi is also said to have revised 
and improved many translations made by others (The Fihrist, 
p. 244), but this statement could quite well refer to some of 
the works already mentioned, as, for instance, his translations of 
Euclid and Aristotle'^'". 

The postscript to Part II (Book II of the Treatise) states that 
this copy of the commentary was written by Ahmad Ibn Mu- 
hammad Ibn "^Abd Al-JalU in Shiraz in the month of Jumada 1. 
of the year 358 H (March 969 A.D.). According to Woepcke 
the whole MS. 2457 of the Bibliotheque Nationale is an auto- 
graph of this well-known Persian geometer. On page 14 of his 
Essai he says; — ''Les cent quatre-vingt-douze premiers feuillets 
du volume presentent une seule et meme ecriture. Ainsi que 
I’attestent les post-scriptum ci-dessus mentionnes, cette partie a 
ete ecrite a Chiraz, principalement pendant les annees 969 et 
970 de notre ere, par le geometre Ahmad Ben Mohammed Ben 
Abd-al-jalil Alsidjzi, qui formait probablement ce recueil pour 
son j)ropre usage. Depuis le folio 192 v^ a 216 v^\ on trouve une 
oil ]3lut6t plusieurs ecritures, differentes de celle de la premiere 
partie du volume, mais qui, cependant, en quelques endi’oits, 
ressemblent beaucoup a cette demiere ecriture. Les trois der- 
niers feuillets, 217 a 219, sont d’une ecriture completement 
differente”. 

In his Die Mathemaiiker uml Astronoirmi der Araber und ihre 
ITeri’eSuTER accepted Woei^gke’s judgment of the MS. with the 
proviso that Al-Sijzi must have written it as a very young man 
of about twenty years of age, since he was a contempory of 
Al-BirunI (972/3 — 1048 A.I).). Later, in 1916, however, he 
revised his judgment, and in his Uber die Ausmessung der Parabel 
von Thdbit b. Kurra al-Harrdnl, p. 65,^® he questions whether 
Al-Sijzi wrote even those parts which have postscripts stating 
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that he did so. Postscripts, he remarks, were often copied by 
later copyists, and there are so many omissions, repetitions, 
and bad figures, for example, in the treatise on the paraboloids 
(MS. 2457, 24^, Fol. 95 v® — 122 r^*) that it is impossible to believe 
that such a good geometer as Al-Sijzi is known to have been, 
ever wrote it. In his T)er Kommeniar des Pa j) pus zum X. Bnche 
des Evldides (1922) Sitter does not mention Al-Sijzi at all. 

Sfter’s argument is not very convincing. Postscripts were 
occasionally copied by later copyists mechanically, but the later 
coj)yist usually appended his own name to the MS. also ; and the 
accusations which Suter levels against the MS. of Thabit’s 
work on the paraboloids, are the same, with the exce])tion of 
that concerning bad figures, as those which he has brought 
against the MS. of the present commentary on Book X of Euclid, 
which will be found, it is hoped, unjustified. Al-Sijzi also, as 
Suter has said, may have been quite young when he wrote 
his copies, although this also is subject to doubt, since he seems 
to have been already well known as a mathematician. He may, 
of course, have developed his mathematical gcmius early 
in life, but Sitter’s argument would not be improved by 
this fact. 

The noteworthy points concerning MS. 2457 are as follows. It 
contains five treatises which arc described as the work of Al- 
Sijzi himself, viz., 10^ (Fol. 52 v‘* — 53 v®), 27‘^ (Fol. 136 v^’, 
1. .5—137 1 ^), 280 (Fol. 137 vO— 139r0), 31o (Fol. 151 r^— 156 v^, 
1. 11), 460 (Fol. 195 vO— 108 rO). Three of these, W\ and 
280, letters of Al-Sijzi on mathematical subjects, the other 
two are treatises by him. 270 is dated, Oct., 970; 28o, Feb., 972; 
but the place of writing is in neither case given. 31o is undated, 
but was written in Shiraz. Significant, perhaps, is the fact 
that 460 occurs in that part of the MS. where Woepcke found 
‘ ‘Une ou plutot plusieurs ecriturcs diff erentes de celle de la premiere 
partie du volume, mais qui, cependant, en quelques endroits, 
ressemblent beaucoup a cette demiere ecriture. 
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Four treatises are stated to have l)een copied by Al-Sijzi, viz*, 
1« (Fol. 1 r»— 18 \^), 50— ()« (FoL 23 v®— 42 v«), 15« (Fol. G0r«— 75v^^). 
These are said to have been written in Shiraz, the first tliree in 
the year, 069, the last in the year, 070. They are all by the same 
hand, occuring in the first 102 leaves. 

Seven treatises, according to the postscripts, were written in 
Shiraz, viz., (Fob 50 r'\ 1.18 — 60 r®, 1.8), 16^^ (Fol. 76 r^‘ — 78 
r<>), 24« (Fol. 05 v«— 122 d>), 26» (Fol. 134 v«, 1. 14—136 v‘b 
1. 4), 320 yo, 1. 12—160 r^, 1. 4), 38^ (Fol. 170 V’, 

1. 12—180 vO, 1. 7), 410 1^1 vO, 1. 16—187 rO, I. 12), 

240, 260, 4|o year, 060, I40 and 32o in the year, 

070. 160 has no date, but was copied from a text of Nazif 

Ibn Yomn, as was I50, which is dated 070. The name of the 
copyist is not given in any of these treatise, but they are all 
by the same hand as those already mentioned. 

The treatises in the MS. deal predominantly with mathematical 
or astronomical subjects. One or two, such as 30 and 40, have 
topics belonging to the field of physics; one, 22o, treats of 
medicine. It is also perhaps worthy of ol)servatiou that eleven 
of the treatises are devoted to the consideration of irrationals, 
viz., 5^\ 6® (our commentary), 7®, 16’‘, 18‘b 3T\ 30‘b 4b^ 42^b 
48‘b and 5 b’. 

All of the works, therefore, attributed to Al-Sijzl, or stated to 
have been copied by him or written in Shiraz, fall within the 
first 102 leaves, which are the work of one hand, excepting only 
46^, a treatise of A I Sijzl on the measurement of spheres by means 
of spheres, which occurs in that part of the MS., where, as 
WoEPCKE says, we find '‘Une ou plutot phisieurs ecritures 
differentes de celle de la premiere partie du volume, mais qui, 
cependant, e)i quelqms endroils, ressemblent beaucoup a cette 
demiere ecriture”. Even if, therefore, 46^’ were shown to be an 
autograph of Al-Sijzi, that would not prove that the whole MS., 
with the exception of the last three leaves, is, as Woefcke 
claims, the work of Al-Sijzi. In the second part of the MS., 
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moreover, there is no date except at the end of a table of contents 
to the whole MS. (Fol. 215 — 216 v®), and this date is the eleventh 

of Muharram of the year 657 H. (the eighth Jan., 1259 A.D.). 

In view, therefore, of the facts that have just been set forth, 
the most reasonable assumption would appear to be that the 
first part of the MS. (Fol. 1 — 192) constitutes a collection formed 
by Al-Sijzi and written in his own hand, but that the second part 
(Fol. 192 — 216)^^ is another collection of the same type added to 
the first at a later date. The later collection contains works by 
the same authors as the first, and it is not necessary to suppose 
that they were written much later than those in the first collec- 
tion, if at all. It is quite possible that 46®, the treatise by Al- 
Sijzi, is in his own hand. But it is to be presumed that the 
second collection was added to the first in the year 1259, when 
a table of contents was supplied for the whole MS. No. 71® (Fol. 
217 r^^ — 219 v®) would be added later. It deals with irrationals, 
the subject which bulks most in the whole collection. 

Ahmad Ibn Muliammad Ibn ^Abd. Al~Jalll Abu SaHd- Al-Sijzi^^ 
was a contemporary of A1 BTruni (972/3 — 1048 A.D. ), but his 
exact dates are uncertain. In his CJironologie Ormitalischer 
F67A:er^®, p. 42, Al-BirunT states that he personally heard Al- 
Sijzi citing the names of the Persian months on the authority 
of the ancients of Sijistan. On the other hand, in his treatise on 
the trisection of an angle^® Al-Sijzi quotes three propositions from 
Al-Biruni; and the latter also wrote him concerning a proof of 
the theory of sines^^. One of Al-Sijzi’s works is dedicated to 
^Adud Al-Daulah, who reigned from 949 to 982 A.D. another 
to an Alid emir, A1 Malik Al-^Adil Abu Ja'far Ahmad Ibn 
Muhammad. 

On the basis of his being a contemporary of A1 Biruni, Suter 
gives as approximate dates for Al-Sijzi’s life, 951 — 1024 A.D., 
which would make him a young man of about eighteen years of 
age in 969, when he was active in Shiraz both as a copyist and 
as an original writer on mathematical subjects. But it seems 
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certain from the facts that have been advanced, that he was 
already a mathematician of some note, and he might quite well 
have been born ten years earlier and still remain a contemporary 
of Al-Biruni. 

None of his works have yet been published^^, but one or two 
have been discussed by European scholars. These are: — 
(1) On lines drawn thro'ngh given points in given circles (MS. 
2458, 1^, of the Bibl. Nat., Paris) by L. A. SMillot in Notices 
et Extraits des MSS, de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 1838, t. 13, 
pp. 126 — 150, (2) On the determination of definite mathematical 
rvles (MS. 2458, 2°) by L. A. Sedillot (ibid.), (3) Ori the solution 
of certain propositions from, the Book of Lemmas of Archimedes 
(MS. 2458, 3^) by L. A, Sedillot (ibid.), (4) Concerning conic 
sections (Leyden, 995) by F. Woep(^ke in Notices et Extraits, 
1874, t. 22, pp. 112 — 115, (5) Concerning the division of av angle 
into three eepial parts and the construction of a. regular heptaxjcm in a, 
circle (Leyden, 996) (Cairo, 203) by F. Woepcjke in EAlgebre 
d'Omar Alkhayyami, pp. 117 — 127 and by C. SciiOY iwGraeco- 
arahische Shidien, Isis, 8, pp. 21 — 35, 1926 (Translation), 
(6) On the attainment of the twelve proportions in the plain trans- 
versal figure by means of one operalion (Leyden, 997) by H. Bur- 
ger and K. Kohl in Abhandlungen zur Oeschichte der Natur- 
wissenschaften und der Medizin, Heft 7, Erlangen, 1924, (Thabits 
Werk ilber de,n Transversalensatz, A. Bjornbo, ])p. 49 — -53b). 

The rest of Al-Sijzi’s works lie buried in manuscript in the 
libraries of Europe or throughout the East. In the libraries of 
Europe we find: — 

(1) A letter on the solution of a problem from the Book of Yuhanrui 
b. Yusuf, namely , the division of a straight line into two equal 
parts, together with a demonstration of Yuhanna's error 
therein (MS. 2457, 10^, of the Bibliotheque Nationale). 

(2) A letter to Abu *^Ali Nazlf Ibn Yomn on the construction of an 
acute-angle triangle by means of ( from ? ) two unequal straight 
lines (MS. 2457, 27«). 
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(3) On the solutions of ten problems frofosed to him by a certain 
geometer of Shiraz (MS. 2457, 3P). 

(4) On lines drawn through given points in given circles (MS. 
2458, P, of the Bibliotheque Nationale). 

(5) On the determination of definite mathematical rides (MS. 

2458, 2«). 

(6) A letter containing answers to questions addressed to him con- 
cerning the solution of propositions from the Book of Lemmas 
of Archimedes (MS. 2458,3®). 

(7) On the trisection of an angle (Leyden, 996) (Cairo, 203). 

(8) On the construction of a regular heptagon (Cairo, 203). 

(9) Demonstration of certain propositions of Euclid, Al-SijzVs 
solution of proposition 2, Book I (India Office, 734,14). 

(10) On the measurement of spheres by means of spheres (MS. 
2457,46®, of the Bibliotheque Nationale). 

(11) On the attammeni of the 12 proportions in the plain transversal 
figure by means of one operation (Leyden, 997). 

(12) On the relation of a hyperbola to its asymptotes (Leyden, 998). 

(13) A letter to the Shaikh, Abitl-Husain Muhammad Ibn 
Al-Jalil, on the sections produced in paraboloids and hyper- 
boloids of revolution (MS. 2457,28®, of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale). 

(14) On conic sections (Leyden, 995). 

(15) On the use of an instrument whereby extensions (distances) 
are known, and on the construction of this instrument (Leyden, 
999)®^. 

(16) On the astrolabe and its use (Only in Hajji Khalifa, vol. 11, 
p. 366). 

(17) A collection of astrological works, named Al-Jdmi^u%Shdhl, 
(776 of the Supplement to the catalogue of Arabic MSS. in 
the British Museum, p. 527), containing: — 

1. An introdujcticm to astrology (Fol. 3). 

2. Canons used by astrologers in determining fate by ihe stars 
(Fol. 17) (British Mus. (1838) 415, 9®, p. 198, is identical). 
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3. An abridgement of the Book of Horoscopes of Abu 
Ma^shar, in 33 chapters (Fob 19)*^. 

4. The book of the ZdHrjdt, on horoscopes (Fol. 27). 

5. An abridgement of the Book of the revolution of the birth- 
years of Abu Ma^^shar (Fol. 30). 

Uri, Bodleian, Oxford (1787), MS. 948, p. 206, seems 
identical, but the title runs: The revolutions of the years 
for the purpose of nativities, which seems the better title. 
Hajji Khalifa has, “The book of the revolutions (Vol. v. 

p. 60). 

6686,2 of the Bibliotheque Nationale (nouvelles 
acquisitions), E. Blochet, 1925, seems also to be iden- 
tical, and the last phrase of its title, Al-sinin al-mawalid, 
is possible, but probably we should read, al-sinin lil- 
mawalid, and translate as in the Oxford MS. Another 
title runs: — A summary of the revolutions of the birth- 
years^^. 

6. The temperaynents of the planets (tables) (Fol. 58). 6686,3, 
of the Bibliotheque Nationale (nouvelles acquisitions) 
seems identical 

7. On the rise and fall of prices (Fol. 70). British Mus. 
(1838), 415, 10^ p. 198, is identical. 

8. On ( astrological ) elections (Fol. 72) ; i. e., the chosing of an 
auspicious day on which to begin an enterprise or so as to 
avoid an impending evil. See Hajji Khalifa, Vol. I, p. 198. 

9. An abridgement of the Book of the Thousands of Abu 
Ma^shar (Fol. 81) (tables). See Hajji Khalifa, Vol. V, 
p. 50, and 6. above^^. 

10. The significations of ‘'Judicial Astrology'" (or of “The 
decrees of the Stars’’) (Fol. 92). 

11. Proofs of “Judicial Astrology" (Fol. 113). British Mus. 
(1838), 415,8^, seems identical. Its postscript reads: — 
“Proofs concerning the science of “Judicial Astrology”. 

12. On the science of the opening of the doo7' (Fol. 128). 

4 Juni^e-Thomson. 
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13. The sojourning of the stars in the twelve ''Houses'' (Signs 
of the Zodiac) (Fol. 131). 

14. Astronomical tables proving the 360 degrees of the Zodiac 
and showing what constellation arises in each degree, A 
treatise without title (Fol. 140). 6686,4®, of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale (nouvelles acquisitions) seems identical, 
with the title, "Concerning the constellations of the degrees 
of the Zodiac", E. Blochet says that it consists almost 
entirely of tables in which are found the predictions for 
the 360 degrees of the Zodiac. 

15. A short treatise on talismans without title (Fol. 153). 
British Mus. MS. Add. 23, 400 (Corpus Astrologicus) has 
an excerpt from the Al-Jami^u^l-Shahi. 

The Gotha MS., 109, (vol. 1, p. 194) (W. Pertsch) 
also probably contains an excerpt from it. 

(18) An introduction to the science of "Judicial Astrology" , 
imitation of a work of the same name by Abu^l-Nasr Al- 
Qummi (6686,1®, of the Bibliotheque Nationale (nouvelles 
acquisitions). Cf., however, (17), 1. and 11.^® 

(19) In MS. 2458,2®, (Fol. 4 v®) of the Bibliotheque Nationale at 
the end, Al-Sijzi himself refers to a book of his own, which 
he names, Oeometrical notes (Ta'liqat handasiyya). See 
Notices et Extraits, t. 13, p. 143, and note 2 to p. 129. 

(20) Hajji Khalifa also mentions an astrological work entitled 
Ahhdm Al-As^dd (The Decrees of the Auspicious Stars?), 
Vol. I, p. 169, and another with the title Burhdn AhKifdyat 
(The Sufficient Proof?), Vol. II, p. 46, a compendium of 
astronomy for students of astrology. 

We have, moreover, in the Leyden MS. 1015 (Vol. Ill, p. 64) 
AbM-Jud’s solution of Al-Sijzi’s problem of trisecting an angle; 
and Ihtiyaru^l-Din Muhammad refers to Al-Sijzi in his Judicial 
Astronomy (MS. R 13, 9, of E. H. Palmer’s Catalogue of the 
Arabic MSS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge), 
which begins with the statement that the author has emended 
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the astronomical tables of Ptolemy and Al-Sijzi, bringing them 
down to the time of writing. 

These references show the scope and spheres of Al-Sijzi’s 
influence. He was known to his successors not only as a mathema- 
tician, but also as an astronomer and astrologer; and it is safe to 
assume, on the basis of his extant works, that Judicial Astronomy 
was the field of his greatest activity. 

II. THE SOURCES OF PAPPUS’S CONCEPTION OF 
RATIONAL QUANTITIES. 

As a mathematical term, rationality has for our commentator 
its Euclidian signification. Incommensurability and irrationa- 
lity, he says (Part 1, para. 3; cf. 4,5, & 12), belong essentially to 
the sphere of geometry. The numbers are all rational and 
commensurable, since they advance from a minimum, unity 
namely, by addition of the unit and proceed to infinity. They 
have a common measure by nature (Part 1, para. 5), for ‘Une”, 
as Aristotle says (Metaph. XIV. 1; 1088a, 5; 1087b, 30 — 35), 
‘‘evidently means a measure”. 

The continuous quantities, on the other hand, have no mini- 
mum. They begin with a definite whole, and are divisible 
to infinity (Cf. Arist., Phys. 111,6; 207b, 1 — 5). There is, there- 
fore, no continuous quantity which is naturally a measure, 
and thus continuous quantities have a common measure not by 
nature but only by convention (Part 1, para 5)^. In the case of 
lines, for example, some conventional common measure must be 
assumed ; and the measure which is assumed, cannot measure all 
lines, since it is not a minimum, nor do lines advance from 
it by addition of this unit. 

Rational lines, therefore, are those which are commensurable 
in length with the chosen unit, or the squares upon which 
are commensurable with the square upon that unit. Irrational 
lines are those which are incommensurable with the unit in 
both respects (Part 1, para. 18). The rationality of a magnitude 

4* 
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depends upon its proportion to the chosen unit of measurement 
(Part 1, para. 14). On the other hand, the commensurability 
of magnitudes does not depend upon their proportion to the 
chosen unit, for continuous quantities are commensurable with 
one another, in length or in square only, by reason of a 
common measure, be that what it may, commensurable or 
incommensurable with the chosen unit (Part 1, paras. 15, 16, 17). 
Some continuous quantities, therefore, are irrational and at the 
same time commensurable. The two terms are not synonymous 
(Part 1, para. 15). 

The commentator’s conception of number and continuous 
quantity is, it will be observed, Aristotelian. Numbers are 
limited by one as their minimum, but have no maximum limit; 
continuous quantities have a maximum, but no minimum limit 
(Arist., Phys, III. 6; 207b, 1 — 5; cf. De Caelo, 268a, 6; Metaph, 
1048b, 9). These notions imply Aristotle’s idea of an infinite as 
‘‘Not that outside of which nothing exists, but that outside of 
which there is always something” [Phys. III. 6, 207a, 1 — 5), 
infinity, for Aristotle, not being a separate, independent thing, 
nor even an element in things, but only an accident in something 
else (Metaph. X, 11; 1066a, 35-b, 21), with no separate existence 
except in thought (ibid. VIII. 6; 1048b, 15). 

But our commentator, when he wishes to explain the reason 
why numbers have a minimum but no maximum, and continuous 
quantities a maximum but no minimum, i. e., are each infinite 
in one direction, employs the Pythagorean-Platonic notion of 
contraries, such as finite and infinite, that are, as Aristotle 
remarks [Metaph. I. 5; 986a, 21ff.; Phys. III. 4; 203a, 4 — 5), 
substances and the principles of things. “If, then”, he says 
(Part I, para. 3), “the reason be demanded why a minimum but 
not a maximum is found in the case of a discrete quantity, 
whereas in the case of a continuous quantity a maximum but 
not a minimum is found, you should reply that such things as 
these are distinguished from one-another only by reason of their 
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homogeneity with the finite or the infinite, some of those 
created things which are contraries of one-another, being finite, 
whereas the others proceed from infinity. Compare, for example, 
the contraries, like and unlike, equal and unequal, rest and 
movement. Like, equal, and rest, promote (or make for) 
finitude; whereas unlike, unequal, and movement, promote (or 
make for) infinity. And such is the case generally. Unity and 
plurality, the whole and the parts are similarly constituted. 
One and the whole clearly belong to the sphere of the finite, 
whereas the parts and plurality belong to the sphere of the 
infinite^^”. ''Everything finite”, he says again (Part I, para. 8 
(end), "is finite by reason only of the finitude which is the 
principle of the finitudes^^". 

In Part I, paragraph 13, towards the middle, the commentator 
uses the Aristotelian doctrine of the two kinds of matter, sensible 
and intelligible (Metaph. 1036a, 10; 1037a, 4; 1045a, 34, 36), 
and the Aristotelian terms, form and matter, potential and 
actual. "If you wish”, he says, "to understand whence incommen- 
surability is received by the magnitudes, you must recognise that 
it is only found in that which can be imagined as potentially 
divisible into parts to infinity, and that parts originate necessarily 
only from matter, just as the whole from form, and that the 
potential in everything proceeds from matter, just as the actual 
from the other cause (i. e., form). The incommensurability of 
geometrical continuous quantities, therefore, would not have its 
origin in matter or anywhere, were there not, as Aristotle says, 
two kinds of matter, namely, intelligible matter on the one hand, 
and sensible matter on the other, the representation of bulk, 
or, in short, of extension, in geometrical figures, being by means 
of intelligible matter only”. 

The doctrine and the terms are undoubtedly Aristotelian, 
but the context in which they are employed is Platonic. In 
the first part of paragraph 13 the commentator shows that 
Plato in his Parmenides does not deny the existence of in- 
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commensurable magnitudes. For, he says, ‘‘He (i. e. Plato) has 
considered therein the first cause (i. e., the One) in connection 
with the division (or separation) of commensurable from in- 
commensurable lines (140c). In the first hypothesis (140b. c. d.), 
namely, the equal, the greater, and the less, are discussed to- 
gether; and in this case the commensurable and the incommen- 
surable are conceived of as appearing in the imagination together 
with measure. Now these (i. e., the commensurable and the 
incommensurable — (and measure?)) cover everything which 
by nature possesses the quality of being divided, and comprehend 
the union and separation which is controlled by the God who 
encircles the world (Cf. the Tiriiaeus, 36c — 37c, 40b). For 
inasmuch as divine number (i. e., the separate numbers of 
Aristotle’s Metaph,, 1080a, 12 — b, 33; 1090a, 2ff. ; 978b, 31) 
precedes the existence of the substances of these things, they are 
all commensurable conformably to that cause, God measuring 
all things better than one measures the numbers ; but inasmuch 
as the incommensurability of matter is necessary for the coming 
into existence of these things, the potentiality of incommensura- 
bility is found in them. It is, moreover, apparent that limit 
is most fit to controll in the case of the commensurables, since it 
originates from the divine power, but that matter should pre- 
vail in the case of those magnitudes which are named “incom- 
mensurable”. 

Here we have the Pythagorean-Platonic doctrine of the 
finite and the infinite as the two principles of world-creation, 
the Timaean doctrine of the World- Soul with its circles of 
the Same and the Other controlling the sensible world, and 
the Platonic notion of the divine numbers which are things 
in themselves and causes of sensible things, and which pre- 
cede or are identical with the Ideas (Cf. W. D. Ross, Aristotle's 
Metaphysics, Vol. I, Introd., p. LXVI; L. Robin, La Theorie 
platonicienne des I dees et des Nombres d^apr^ Aristote, Paris, 
1908, p. 470). 
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The same Platonic background appears in the last part of the 
paragraph. ‘‘Where only form and limit are foimd’’, says the 
commentator, “there everything is without extension or parts, 
form being wholly an incorporeal nature. But line, figure (or 
plane), and bulk, and everything which belongs to the represen- 
tative (or imaginative) power within us, share in a particular 
species of Matter (Cf. Arist., Metaph, W. D. Ross, Vol. I, p. 199, 
note to 1036 a, 9 — 10). Hence numbers are simple and free by 
nature from this incommensurability, even if they do not precede 
the incorporeal life (i. e., are the mathematical or sensible 
numbers, which in the Platonic scheme follow the ideas), whereas 
the limits (or bounds) which come thence (i. e., from the Ideal 
World) into the imagination and to a new existence in this 
representative (or imaginative) activity, become filled with 
irrationality and share in incommensurability, their nature, in 
short, consisting of the corporeal accidents”. 

The commentator’s conception of the origin of commensurables 
and incommensurables in Part I, paragraph 13, is manifestly 
Platonic. There are two principles, out of which everything 
proceeds, namely, the finite and the infinite; there is the 
Ideal World, where only limit prevails; there is the sensible 
world, for the existence of which matter, the indeterminate, 
is requisite; and between these two there lies the world of 
mathematical objects, which are eternal, but share in the inde- 
terminateness of matter (Cf. Arist., Metaph,, 987b, 15; 1028b„ 
20; 1076a, 20; 1090b, 35). 

The same conception is found in Part I, paragraph 9, where 
the commentator discusses the three kinds of irrationality. 
Numbers are metaphysical entities and causes of things. The 
World- Soul, with its mathematical ratios unified by the three 
means (Cf. the Timaeus, 34c — 36d), comprehends all things, 
rational and irrational, distinguishes and determines them, and 
shapes them in every respect. The three means, the geometrical, 
the arithmetical, and the harmonic, are the grounds of harmony 
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and stability throughout the universe (Cf. theTimaeus, 31c — 32a; 
35bff.). 

‘‘It seems to me’’, says the commentator, “to be a matter 
worthy of our wonder, how the all-comprehending power of the 
Triad distinguishes and determines the irrational nature, not to 
mention any other, and reaches to the very last of things, the 
limit (or bound) derived from it appearing in all things”. As 
Nicomachus says (see T. Taylor, Theoretic Arithmetic, p. 181), 
“The number, three, is the cause of that which has triple di- 
mensions and gives bound to the infinity of number”. 

“The substance of the soul”, proceeds the commentator, 
“seems to comprehend the infinity of irrationals; for it is moved 
directly concerning the nature of continuous quantities (cf. the 
Timaeus, 37 a. b.) according as the ideas (or forms) of the means 
which are in it, demand, and distinguishes and determines 
everything which is undefined and indeterminate in the con- 
tinuous quantities, and shapes them in every respect (Cf. the 
Timaeus, 34c — 37c). These three [means] are thus bonds 
(cf. the Timaeus, 31c — 32a; 35b. ff.) by virtue of which not one 
even of the very last of things, not to mention any other, suffers 
loss (or change) with respect to the ratios (or relations) which 
exist in it”. 

For our commentator, then, there is, in a metaphysical sense, 
nothing absolutely irrational, but only relatively so. From the 
point of view of an ideal system of knowledge, or, Platonically- 
speaking, from the point of view of the World-Soul, everything 
is rational. But human reason is limited, and for it some things 
are irrational: as, for instance, an infinite number of the con- 
tinuous quantities. In the last analysis, however, even this 
irrationality is not absolute but only relative ; for they all belong 
to one or other of the three classes of irrationals, and so admit of 
definition, have a certain form or limit. 

For, says the commentator (Part I, para. 9, end), “Whatsoever 
irrational power there is in the Whole (or Universe), or what- 
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soever combination there is, constituted of many things added 
together indefinitely, or whatsoever Non-being there is, such as 
cannot be described (or conceived) by that method which separa- 
tes forms, they are all comprehended by the ratios (or relations) 
which arise in the Soul”. 

III. COLLATION OF THE ARABIC TEXT WITH THE 
GREEK SCHOLIA. 

There is some agreement between our commentary and the 
Greek Scholia to Book X of Euclid in J. L. Heiberg’s “Euclidis 
Elementa” , vol V. The passages where such agreement occurs, 
are given below. Some of the passages correspond almost word 
for word; in others the Arabic gives a somewhat expanded text; 
all these passages have been marked by an asterisk. The re- 
mainder correspond in a more general manner. W denotes 
Woepcke’s text of the Arabic commentary’" ; H indicates Hei- 
berg’s Euclidis Elcmenta. 

Part 1. 

♦Para. 1 (W. p. 1, 11. 1 — 2) = H. p. 414, 11. 1 — 3.* 

* „ 1 (W. p. I, 11. 2—3) = H. p. 416, 11. 7—8.* 

* „ 1 (W. p. 2, II. 7—8) = H. p. 414, 11. 15—16.* 

* „ 2 (W. p. 2, 11. 10—16) = H. p. 417, 11. 12—20.* 

„ 3 (W. p. 3, 11. 4—12(15?) = H. p. 415, 1. Off.; cf. 

p. 429, 1. 26ff. and p. 437, 
no. 28. 

„ 5 (W. p. 6, 11. 1—5) = H. p. 437, 11. 1—4. 

* „ 5 (W. p. 6, 11. 5—12) = H. p. 418, 11. 7—12.* 

„ 5 (W. p. 6, 11. 12—13) = H. p. 417, 1. 21. 

* „ 5 (W. p. 6, 11. 13—16) = H. p. 418, 11. 12—14.* 

* „ 6 (W. p. 7, 11. 1—9) = H. p. 418, 11. 14—24.* 

* „ 9 (W. p. 9, 11. 5—16) = H. p. 484, 1. 23 — p. 486, 1. 7 

(no. 136)*. 


* Woepcke’s pagination has been indicated in this edition of the 
Arabic text. 
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Para. 10 (W. p. 10, 1. 7 — p. 11, 1. 2. ff.) = H. pp. 460—452, 

no. 62. 

The same topic, but very different presentations. 

* „ 19 (W. p. 19, 1. 4. ff.) — H. p. 485, 11. 8—16. Cf. also 

for parts of the para., H. p. 488, 
no. 146; p. 489, no. 150 (for W., 
p. 19, 11. 4—7); p. 491, no. 158.* 

* „ 20 (W. p. 19, 1. 16— p. 20, 1. 16) == H. p. 485, 1. 16 — 

p. 486, 1. 7.* 

„ 24 (W. p. 23, 11. 15—16) = H. p. 484, 11. 8—10. ? ? 

„ 25 (W. p. 23, 11. 17—19) = H. p. 484, no. 133, 11. 11—15. 

„ 26 (W. p. 24, 1. 5) = H. p. 501, 11. 11—12 (no. 189). 

(W. p. 24, 1. 6) == H. p. 503, 11. 3—4 ? 

„ 28 (W. p. 25, 11. 15—16) = H. p. 534, 11. 13—15 (no. 290) 
„ 29 (W. p. 25, 11. 20—22) = H. p. 538, 11. 7—9 (no. 309). 
„ 30 (W. p. 26, 11. 3—7) = H. p. 647, 1. 23— p. 548, 1. 5 

(no. 340). 

* „ 31 (W. p. 26, 11. 8—11) = H. p. 551, 11. 21—25 (no. 353)* 

* „ 32 (W. p. 26, 11. 12— 21)= H. p. 563, 11.11— 18 (no. 359).* 

Part 11. 

Para. 2 (W. p. 29, 1. 8 — p. 30, 1. 4) = H. p. 415, 11. 2 — 6. 

„ 17 (W. p. 45, 1. 11. ff.) = H. p. 551, 11. 2—19? 

IV. TRANSLATION AND TEXT. 

The translation is avowedly of a philological and historical 
nature and does not pretend to render the thought of Pappus into 
the terms and signs of modem mathematics. Whoever, there- 
fore, would avoid the effort of imagination that is necessary, to 
overcome successfully the difficulties of the style and technique 
of Pappus and thereby to follow his argument, may be referred 
to the Bemerkungen of Dr. J unge, where the chief mathema- 
tical data of the commentary will be found presented according 
to modem forms and methods. It is hoped, however, that the 
nature of the translation will be an advantage for the historian. 
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preserving, as it does, so far as is possible, the spirit and form 
of the original Arabic. 

The technical terminology of the translation is based upon 
Sir T. W. Heath’s translation of the tenth book of Euclid in 
The Thirteen Books of Euclid's Elements, vol. III. My indeb- 
tedness to this distinguished scholar is gratefully acknowledged; 
and it would be desirable that his work should be consulted 
before entering upon a study of the present commentary. 

The Arabic text of the commentary is based upon the Paris 
MS., no. 2457 of the Bibliotheque Nationale, and Woepcke’s 
edition printed in Paris about 1855. The emendations which 
have been made in Woepcke’s text, are explained in the accom- 
panying notes. The text is referred to throughtout as W. 

In conclusion I would express my deep sense of gratitude to 
Dr. George Sarton of Harvard for much helpful encouragement 
and many happy suggestions, and to Professor J. R. Jewett, 
who has been my guide in Arabic these many years, and by 
whose generosity this book is published. 

William Thomson. 



NOTES. 

^ No. 952, 2 of the Suppl. arabe de la Bibliotheque imp6riale. 

2 Extrait du Tome XIV des M^moires Pr^sentes par divers savants a 
I’Acad^mie des Sciences de ITnstitut imperial de France. 

3 Cf. Notes on the Text and consult Part I, notes, 19, 32, 44, 45, 98, 
116, 138; Part II, notes, 2, 133, 173, 174; Suter in order, p. 16, 1. 25; 
p. 17, 1. 3ft. and note 41; p. 20, 1. 12ff.; p. 20, 11. 13 — 14; p. 24, 
1. 11; p. 26, 11. 3—4; p. 28, note 93; p. 37, 1. 25; p. 56, 11. 32—33; 
p. 65, 11. 21—22; p. 65, 1. 27 and note 241. 

^ Cf. Part I, para. 9 with Suter p. 20, 1. 28ff. and note 59; cf. also Part I, 
notes 5, 14, 22, 37, 90, 94, 98, 139, 146, 182, 210; Part II, note 5 etc; 
S UTER in order, p. 14, 11. 2 — 3; p. 15, note 24; p. 16, 1. 2ft. and note 
35; p. 18, note 47; p. 23, 11. 17—18; p. 24, note 73; p. 24, ^1. 11; p. 28, 
note 94; p. 29, 11. 26—28; p. 33, 1. 16; p. 36, 11. 1—2 and note 127; 
p. 38, note 140 etc. 

^ Cf. Part I, notes 85 and 123, Suter, p. 19, note 54; p. 22, note 65; 
p. 26, note 85. 

® See Notes on the Text, n. 1. A common practice in Arabic Calligraphy. 

’ Introduction, p. 10; Conclusion, p. 73. 

® See the sketch of philosophical ideas given below. An exception 
perhaps is the idea of the return of all things to their source, which 
may be alluded to at the end of para. 9, Pt I. But the text is difficult, 
and the translation, therefore, doubtful. Pappus may quite probably 
have been acquaint with the doctrines of Neoplatonism. He does not, 
however, show that they have influenced him much if at all. 

® De Caelo, I, 268a llff. See Th. Gomperz, Oriechische Denker, 2nd 
Ed., Vol. I, p. 87. 

Cf. Aristotle’s Metaph. XII, 6; 1080b, 31; Diees, Doxographi Oraeciy 
Berlin 1879, pp. 280 (Aet. de plac. reliq., I, 3), 302 (Hipp. philosoph., 
2), 555 (Epiph. Var. excerpta. Pro. I), 587 (Epiph. Haer. Ill, 8), 
390 (Hermiae irrisio, 16). 

See Suter, pp. 20 — 21 with notes. 

12 See Part I, paras. 1, 10, 11, 12, 13, 17. 

12 See Part I, paras. 9 and 13. 

Aristotle, Metaph., 992a, 32. 
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See his Commentary on the first book of Euclid, ed., Friedlein, 
p. 5, 11. 11—14; p. 6, 1. 7; p. 10, 1. 15ff.; p. 11, 9—26; p. 13, 1. 6ff.; 
p. 16, 1. 4— p. 20, 1. 10; p. 27, 1. 27— p. 28, 1. 6; p. 30 top; p. 38, 
1, Iff.; p. 44, 1. 26ff.; p. 51, 1. 20— p. 52, 1. 7; p. 57, 1. 9— p. 58, 
1. 3ff.; p. 82, 1. 7ff.; p. 84, 1. lOff.; p. 95, 1. lOff.; p. 138, 1. 25; 
p. 213, 1. 14ff.; p. 284, 1. 17ff. 

16 Ibid. p. 95, 1. lOff.; p. 213, 1. 14ff.; p. 284, 1. 17ff. 

’’ See his commentary on Book I of Euclid, ed., Friedlein, p. 22, 1. 11. 

18 Ibid., p. 22, 1. llff.; p. 36, 1. 12ff.; p. 90, 1. 14ff.; p. 132, 1. 17ff.; 
p. 137, 1. 24ff.; p. 142, 1. 8ff.; p. 146, 1. 24ff.; p. 164, 1. 27 ff.; 
p. 290, 1. 15ff. 

16 The Fihristy pp. 177, 244; the Ta^rikh AhHukama^ of Al-Qifti (J. Lip- 
pert, Leipzig, 1903), p. 409, 1. 15. 

26 Al-Qifti, ibid. Probably these are, however, his Galen translations. 
See below. 

21 Al-Qifti, p. 37, 1. 12. 

22 It is possible that (1) and (2) refer to the same work. 

26 Cf. J. Bedez, Vie de PorphyrCy Leipzig, 1913, iv (Listo des Ecrits), 
p. 66, 5. 

26 See G. Bergstrasser, Hunain Ihn Ishaq uher die Syr. u. Arab. Oalen- 
Vbersetzungeriy p. 6, transl., p. 5; for no. (6), p. 49, transl., p. 40. 
Cf. M. Meyerhof, New Light on Hunain Ihn Ishdq and his period y 
Isis, VIII (4), Oct., 1926, pp. 691, 700. 

26 On Al-Dimishqi cf. H. Suter, Die Mathematiker u. Astronomen der 
Araher u. Hire Werkey Abhdl. z. Gesch. d. math. Wissensch., Heft 10, 
1900, p. 49, no. 98. 

26 Sitziingsber. d. Physik.-Mediz. Societftt in Erlangen, 1916 — 17, 
Bd. 48 & 49. (Erlangen 1918.) For Thabit’s treatise on the Para- 
boloids see ibid. p. 186ff. 

27 N. B. FOL. 192 1-6 is blank. 

28 The nisbah for Sijistan (cf. Kitab Al-Amdb of Al-Sam*ani, Gibb 
Memorial Series, Vol. XX, p. 291). On Al-Sijzi see Sitter’s Die 
Mathematiker u. Astronomen d. Araher etc., p. 80, no. 185. G. Sarton, 
Introduction to the History of Science, Vol. I, p. 665. 

26 C. E. Sachau, Leipzig, 1878. 

86 Leyden (996), Cairo (203); see F. Woepcke, UAlgehre d'Omar Alkhay- 
yamiy p. 119. 

81 Leyden (997) towards the end. See Thahits Werk uher den Trans- 
versalensatZy A. Bjornbo, Abhandl. z. Gesch. d. Naturwissensch. u. d. 
Mediz., Erlangen, Heft 7, 1924, pp. 63 & 84. 
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See Suppl. to the Ar. MSS. in the British Mus., p. 527, no. 776; for the 
next see Cat. des MSS. Ar. des Nouvelles Acquis., Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale, Paris, E. Blochet, 1925, no. 6686. 

That is, in Arabic. C. Schoy has published in Isis, VIII, pp. 21 — 36, 
1926, a translation of the Cairo MS., 203, which discusses the con- 
struction of a heptagon in a circle as well as the trisection of an angle. 
The author is given as Al-Sinjari, which often occurs instead of Al- 
Sijzi. Cf. Hajji Edialifa, Vol. I, pp. 169, 198; Vol. II, p. 46. 

3® See Sitter’s Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der Araher etc, p. 28, 
no. 53, on Abu Ma'shar ; also G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of 
Science t Vol. I, p. 568. 

See G. Sarton’s Introduction to the History of Science, Vol. I, p. 568; 
Hajji Khalifa, Vol. I, p. 171, Vol. V, p. 60. 

B. Blochet says that this is an abridgement of the Book of the Thou- 
sands of Abu Ma'shar, which appears, however, hereafter in this 
collection. He describes it as a treatise on the astrological properties 
of the planets and their influences. See 9. and note thereon. 

38 Cf. J. Lippert in the Wiener Zeitschr. f. d. Kunde d. Morgeniandes, 
IX, pp. 351 — 358, 1895 on “Abu Ma'shars Kitab al-Uluf”. Lippert 
says that the book deals with houses of worship. But Lippert’s 
judgment is based solely on four or five references to the book in other 
works. It may well have been for all that predominantly astrological. 
38 See Sitter’s Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der Araher etc., p. 74, 
on Al- Qummi. 

^8 See Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, H. Diels, 3rd Ed., Berlin, 1912, 
Vol. 11, p. 9. for the fact that the opposition of nature to convention 
occurs early in Greek thought. 

41 See Arist., Metaph. 986a, 15ff.; 987a, 15ff.; 987b, 19 — 36; cf. Metaph. 
1064a, 20 ff., for the Aristotelian method of dealing with the same 
ideas; see Th. Gomperz, Qriechische Denker, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. 81, 
and the note to it on p. 437, for the supposed Babylonian origin of this 
line of thought. Cf. Plato’s Philebus 16c.ff. and Parmenides 129. 
43 The Pythagorean Monad. 



TRANSLATION 

PART I 


Book I of the treatise of Pappus on the rational and irrational 
continuous quantities, which are discussed in the tenth book of 
Euclid’s treatise on the Elements: translated by Abu TJthman 
Al~Dimishqi. 

§ 1. The aim of Book X of EueUd’s treatise on the Elements Page 1 
is to investigate the commensurable and incommensurable, the 
rational and irrational continuous quantities. This science 
(or knowledge) had its origin in the sect (or school) of Pythagoras, 
but underwent an important development at the hands of the 
Athenian, Theaetetus, who had a natural aptitude for this as for 
other branches of mathematics most worthy of admiration. One 
of the most happily endowed of men, he patiently pursued the 
investigation of the truth contained in these [branches of] 
science (or knowledge), as Plato bears witness for him in the book 
which he called after him, and was in my opinion the chief means 
of establishing exact distinctions and irrefragable proofs with 
respect to the above-mentioned quantities. For although later 
the great Apollonius whose genius for mathematics was of the 
highest possible order, added some remarkable species of these Page 2 
after much laborious application, it was nevertheless Theaetetus 
who distinguished the powers (i. e. the squares)^ which are 
commensurable in length, from those which are incommensurable 
(i. e. in length), and who divided the more generally known 
irrational lines according to the different means, assigning the 
medial line to geometry, the binomial to arithmetic, and the 
apotome to harmony^, as is stated by Eudemus, the Peripatetic*. 
Euclid’s object, on the other hand, was the attainment of irre- 
fragable principles, which he established for commensurability 
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and incommensurability in general. For rationals and irrationals 
he formulated definitions and (specific) differences; determined 
also many orders of the irrationals ; and brought to light, finally, 
whatever of finitude (or definiteness) is to be found in them^. 
Apollonius explained the species of the ordered irrationals and 
discovered the science of the so-called unordered, of which he 
produced an exceedingly large number by exact methods. 

§ 2. Since this treatise (i. e. Book X of Euclid.) has the 
aforesaid aim and object, it will not be unprofitable for us to con- 
solidate the good which it contains. Indeed the sect (or school) 
of Pythagoras was so affected by its reverence for these things 
that a saying became current in it, namely, that he who first 
disclosed the knowledge of surds or irrationals and spread it 
abroad among the common herd, perished by drowning: which 
is most probably a parable by which they sought to express 
their conviction that firstly, it is better to conceal (or veil) 
every surd, or irrational, or inconceivable^ in the universe, and, 
secondly, that the soul which by error or heedlessness discovers 
or reveals anything of this nature which is in it or in this world, 
wanders [thereafter] hither and thither on the sea of non- 
identity (i. e. lacking all similarity of quality or accident)®, 
immersed in the stream of the coming-to-be and the passing- 
away’, where there is no standard of measurement. This was the 
consideration which Pythagoreans and the Athenian Stranger® 
held to be an incentive to particular care and concern for these 
things and to imply of necessity the grossest foolishness in him 
who imagined these things to be of no account. 

§ 3. Such being the case, he of us who has resolved to banish 
from his soul such a disgrace as this, will assuredly seek to learn 
from Plato, the distinguisher of accidents®, those things that 
Page 3. merit shame^®, and to grasp those propositions which we have 
endeavoured to explain, and to examine carefully the wonderful 
clarity with which Euclid has investigated each of the ideas 
(or definitions)^^ of this treatise (i. e. Book X.). For that which 
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we here seek to expound, is recognised as the property which 
belongs essentially to geometry^^, neither the incommensurable 
nor the irrational being found with the numbers, which are, on 
the contrary, all rational and commensurable; whereas they are 
conceivable in the case of the continuous quantities, the investi- 
gation of which pertains to geometry. The reason for this is that 
the numbers, progressing by degrees, advance by addition from 
that which is a minimum, and proceed to infinity (or indefinitely) ; 
whereas the continuous quantities begin with a definite (or 
determined) whole and are divisible (or subject to division) to 
infinity (or indefinitely)^®. Tf, therefore, > a mini|ium cannot 
be found in the case of the continuous qualitities,^ it is evident 
that there is no measure (or magnitude) which is common to all 
of them, as unity is common to the Ifhmbers. But it is self- 
evident that they (i. e. the continuous quantities) have no 
minimum ; and if they do not have a minimum^ it is impossible 
that all of them should be commensurable. If, then, the reason 
be demanded why a minimum but not a maximum is found in the 
case of a discrete quantity, whereas in the case of a continuous 
quantity a maximum but not a minimum is found, you should 
reply that such things as these are distinguished from one-another 
only by reason of their homogeneity with the finite or the in- 
finite, some of those created things which are contraries of one- 
another, being finite, whereas the others proceed from infinity. 
Compare, for example, the contraries, like and unlike, equal 
and unequal, rest and movement. [Like, equal, and rest, pro- 
mote (or make for)^^] finitude; whereas unlike, unequal, and 
movement promote (or make for) infinity. And such is the case 
generally. Unity and plurality, the whole and the parts are 
similarly constituted. One and the whole clearly belong to the 
sphere of the finite, whereas the parts and plurality belong to the 
sphere of the infinite. Consequently one is that which is deter- Page 4. 
mined and defined in the case of the numbers, since such is the 
nature of unity, and plurality is infinite (or indefinite) ; whereas 

5 Junge-Thomaon. 



the whole is that which is determined in the case of the con- 
tinuous quantities, and division into parts is, as is evident, 
infinite (or indefinite). Thus in the case of the numbers one is 
the contrary of plurality, since although number is comprised in 
plurality as a thing in its genus, unity which is the principle of 
number, consists either in its being one or in its being the first 
thing with the name of one. In the case of the continuous 
quantities, on the other hand, the contrary of whole is part, 
the term, whole, being applicable to continuous things only, 
just as the term, total, is applicable only to discrete things^^. 
These things, then, are constituted in the manner which we 
have described. 

§ 4. We should also examine the [logical] arrangement of 
ideas in Euclid's propositions: how he begins with that which is 
necessarily the beginning, proceeds, then, comprehensively and 
consistently, with what is intermediate, to reach, finally, without 
fail the goal of an exact method. Thus in the first proposition 
of this treatise (i. e. Book X.) the particular property of continuous 
things is considered together with the cause of incommensur- 
ability ; and it is shown that the particular property of continuous 
things is that there is always a part less than the least part of 
them and that they can be reduced (or bisected) indefinitely. 
A continuous thing, therefore, is defined as that which is di- 
visible to infinity (or indefinitely). In this proposition, moreover, 
he points out to us the first of the grounds of incommensura- 
bility, which we have just stated (i. e. in the two previous sen- 
tences) ; and on this basis he begins a comprehensive examin- 
ation of commensurability and incommensurability, distinguish- 
ing by means of remarkable proofs between that which is 
commensurable absolutely, that which is commensurable in 
square and in line together, that which is incommensurable in 
both of these (i. e. in square and line), and that which is in- 
commensurable in line but commensurable in square^®, and 
proving how two lines can be found incommensurable with a 
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given line, the one in length only, the other in length and square^’. Page 5. 
Thereupon he begins to treat of commensurability and incommen- 
surability with reference to proportion and also with reference to 
addition and division (or subtraction)^®, discussing all this 
exhaustively and completely satisfying the just requirements 
of each case. Then after these propositions dealing with commen- 
surable and incommensurable continuous quantities in common^®, 
comes an examination of the case of rationals and irrationals, 
wherein he distinguishes between those lines which are rational 
[straight lines commensurable] in both respects, i. e., in length 
and square, — and no irrationality whatsoever is conceivable 
with respect to these — , and those which are rational [straight 
lines commensurable] in square [only]^, from which is derived 
the first irrational line, which he calls the mediaP^, and which is, 
then, of all [irrational] lines, the most homogeneous to the 
rational. Consequently in accordance with what has been found 
in the case of the rational lines, some medial lines are medial 
[straight lines commensurable] in length and square, whereas 
others are medial [straight lines commensurable] in square 
only^^. The special homogeneity of medial with rational lines 
is shown in the fact that rational [straight lines commensurable] 
in square contain a medial area (or rectangle), whereas medial 
[straight lines commensurable] in square contain sometimes a 
rational and sometimes a medial area^®. From these [rational 
and medial straight lines commensurable in square only] he 
derives other irrational lines many in kind, such as those which 
are produced by addition^ and those which are produced by 
subtraction^. There are several points of distinction between 
these: in particular, the areas to which the squares upon them 
are equal and the relation of these areas to the rational line^®. 

But, to sum up, after he has shown us what characteristics these 
lines have in common with one-another and wherein they are 
different from one-another, he finally proves that there is no 
limit to the number of irrational lines or to the distinctions 
5 * 
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between them^^. That is, he demonstrates that from one irra- 
tional line, the medial, there can be derived unlimited (or 
infinite) irrational lines different in kind. He brings his treatise 
to an end at this point, relinquishing the investigation of irra- 
tionals because of their being unlimited (or infinite) in number. 
The aim, profit, and divisions of this book have now been pre- 
sented in so far as is necessary. 

Page 6. § 5. A thorough investigation is, however, also necessary in 

order to understand the basis of their distinction between the 
magnitudes. Some of these they held to be commensurable, 
others of them incommensurable, on the ground that we do not 
find among the continuous quantities any measure (or magni- 
tude)2® that is a minimum; that, on the contrary, what is de- 
monstrated in proposition i. (Euclid, Book X.) applies to them, 
namely, that it is always possible to find another measure (or 
magnitude) less than any given measure (or magnitude)^®. In 
short [they asked] how it was possible to find various kinds of 
irrational magnitudes, when all finite continuous quantities bear 
a ratio to one-another : i. e. the one if multiplied, must necessarily 
exceed the other, which is the definition of one thing bearing a 
ratio to another, as we know from Book V.^. But let us point 
out that the adoption of this position (i. e. the one just outlined) 
(or definition) does not enable one to find the measure of a surd 
or irrational®^. On the contrary, we must recognise what the 
ultimate nature of this matter consists in®®, namely, that a 
common measure exists naturally for the numbers, but does not 
exist naturally for the continuous quantities on account of the 
fact of division which we have previously set forth, pointing out 
several times that it is an endless process. On the other hand it 
(i. e. the measure) exists in the case of the continuous quantities 
by convention as a product of the imaginative power®®. We 
assume, that is, some definite measure or other and name it a 
cubit or a span or some such like thing. Then we compare this 
definite unit of measurement®^ which we have recognised, and 
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name those continuous quantities which we can measure by it, 
rational, whereas those which cannot be measured by it, we 
classify as irrationals. To be rational in this sense is not a fact, 
therefore, which we derive from nature, but is the product of 
the mental fancy which yielded the assumed measure. All 
continuous quantities, therefore, cannot be rational with re- 
ference to one common measure. For the assumed measure is 
not a measure for all of them ; nor is it a product of nature but 
of the mind. On the other hand, the continuous quantities are 
not all irrational; for we refer the measurement of all magnitudes 
whatsoever to some regular limit (i. e. standard)^ recognised 
by us. 

§ 6. It should be pointed out, however, that the term, pro- 
portion, is used in one sense in the case of the whole, i. e. the 
finite and homogeneous continuous quantities^®, in another 
sense in the case of the commensurable continuous quantities, 
and in still another sense in the case of the continuous quantities 
that are named rational®^. For with reference to continuous 
quantities the term, ratio, is understood in some cases only in 
the sense that it is the relation of finite continuous quantities 
to one-another with respect to greatness and smallness®®; 
whereas in other cases it is understood in the sense that it denotes 
some such relation as exists between the numbers, all commen- 
surable continuous quantities, for example, bearing, as is evident, 
a ratio to one-another like that of a number to a number; and 
finally, in still other cases, if we express the ratio in terms of 
a definite, assumed measure, we become acquainted with the 
distinction between rationals and irrationals. For commen- 
surability is also found in the case of the irrationals, as we learn 
from Euclid himself, when he says that some medials are commen- 
surable in length, but others commensurable in square only; 
whence it is obvious that the commensurables among the irra- 
tionals also bear a ratio to one-another like that of a number to a 
number, only this ratio is not expressible in terms of the assumed 


Page 7. 
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measure®®. For it is not impossible that there should be between 
medials the ratio of two to one, or three to one, or one to three, 
or one to two, even if the quantity (i. e. finally, the unit of 
measurement) remains unknown. But this application (i. e. 
of the term, ratio) does not occur in the case of the rationals, 
since we know for certain that the least (or minimum) in their 
case is a known quantity. Either it is a cubit, or two cubits, or 
some other such definite limit (or standard). That being the 
case, all the finite continuous quantities bear a ratio to one- 
another according to one sense (i. e. of the term, ratio), the 
commensurables according to another sense, and all the rationals 
according to still another. For the ratio of the rationals is that 
of the commensurables also, which is the ratio of the finites. 

Page 8. But the ratio of the finites is not necessarily that of the commen- 
surables, since this ratio (i.e. that of the finites) is not necessarily 
like the ratio of a number to a number. Nor is the ratio of the 
commensurables necessarily that of the rationals. For every 
rational is a commensurable, but not every commensurable is a 
rational^. 

§ 7. Accordingly when two commensurable lines are given, 
it is self-evident that we must suppose that they are either both 
rational or both irrational, and not that the one is rational and 
the other irrational. For a rational is not commensurable with 
an irrational under any circumstance. On the other hand, when 
two incommensurable straight lines are given, one of two things 
will necessarily hold of them. Either one of them is rational and 
the other irrational, or both of them are irrational, since in the 
case of rational lines there is found only commensurability, 
whereas in the case of irrational lines commensurability is found 
on the one hand, and incommensurability on the other. For 
those irrational lines which are different in kind, are necessarily 
incommensurable, because if they were commensurable, they 
would necessarily agree in kind, a line which is commensurable 
with a medial being a mediaP^, and one which is commensurable 
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with an apotome being an apotome^^, and the other lines likewise, 
as the Geometer (i. e. Euclid) says. 

§ 8. Not every ratio, therefore, is to be found with the num- 
bers^®; nor do all things that have a ratio to one-another, have 
that of a number to a number, because in that case all of them 
would be commensurable with one-another, and naturally so, 
since every number is homogeneous with finitude (or the finite), 
number not being plurality, the correspondence notwithstanding, 25 v ® 
but a defined (or limited) plurality^. Finitude (or the finite), 
however, comprehends more than the nature of number^; and 
so with respect to continuous quantities we have the ratio that 
pertains to finitude (or the finite), in some cases, and the ratio 
that pertains to number, since it also is finite, in still others. 

But we do not apply^® the ratio of finite (or determinate) things 
to things that are never finite (i. e., are indeterminate), nor the 
ratio of commensurables to incommensurables. For the latter 
ratio (i. e., the ratio of commensurables) determines the least 
part (or submultiple, i.e., the minimum) and so makes everything 
included in it commensurable; and the former (i. e., the ratio of 
finite things) determines now the greatest (or greater) and now 
the least (or less) of the parts^"^. For everything finite is in fact Page 9. 
finite only by reason of the finitude which is the first (or prin- 
ciple) of the finitudes^®, but we for our part also give some mag- 
nitudes finitude in one way and others in another way^®. So much 
it was necessary to cite in our argument concerning these things. 

§ 9. But since irrationality comes to pass in three ways, either 
by proportion, or addition, or subtraction^, it seems to me to be 
a matter worthy of our wonder (or contemplation), how, in the 
first place, the all-comprehending power of the Triad distinguishes 
and determines the irrational nature, not to mention any other, 
and reaches to the very last of things®^, the limit (or bound) 
derived from it appearing in all things®^; and in the second place, 
how each one of these three kinds [of irrationals] is necessarily 
distinguished by one of the means, the geometric distinguishing 
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one, the arithmetical another, and the harmonic the third. The 
substance of the soul, moreover, seems to comprehend the in- 
finity of irrationals ; for it is moved directly concerning the nature 
of continuous quantities'^ according as the ideas (or the forms) 
of the means which are in it, demand, and distinguishes and 
determines everything which is undefined and indeterminate in 
the continuous quantities, and shapes them in every respect^. 
These three [means] are thus bonds^ by virtue of which not one 
even of the very last of things, not to mention any other, suffers 
loss (or change)^® with respect to the ratios (or relations)^^ which 
exist in it. On the contrary, whenever it becomes remote from 
anyone of these ratios (or relations) naturally^®, it makes a 
complete revolution and possesses the image of the psychic 
ratios (or relations)^®. Accordingly whatsoever irrational 
power there is in the whole (or in the universe), or whatsoever 
combination there is, constituted of many things added together 
Page 10. indefinitely, or whatsoever Non-being there is, such as cannot 
be described (or conceived) by that method which separates 
forms, they are all comprehended by the ratios (or relations) 
which arise in the Soul®®. Consequently incommensurability is 
joined and united (i. e., to the whole) by the harmonic mean, 
when it appears in the whole as a result of the division (or 
separation) of forms®^; and addition that is undefined by the 
units (or terms) of the concrete numbers, is distinguished by the 
arithmetical mean®^; and medial irrationals of every kind that 
arise in the case of irrational powers, are made equal by reason 
of the geometric mean®®. We have now dealt with this matter 
sufficiently. 

§ 10. Since, moreover, those who have been influenced by 
speculation®^ concerning the science (or knowledge) of Plato, 
suppose that the definition of straight lines commensurable in 
length and square and commensurable in square only which he 
gives in his book entitled, Theaetetus, does not at aU correspond 
with what Euclid proves concerning these lines, it seems to us 
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that something should be said regarding this point®^. After, 
then, Theodorus had discussed with Theaetetus the proofs of the 
powers (i. e. squares)®® which are commensurable and incom- 
mensurable in length relatively to the power (square) whose 
measure is a [square] foot®’, the latter had recourse to a general 
definition of these powers (squares), after the fashion of one who 
has applied himself to that knowledge which is in its nature 
certain (or exact)®®. Accordingly he divided all numbers into 
two classes®® ; such as are the product of equal sides (i. e. factors)’®, 
on the one hand, and on the other, such as are contained by a 
greater side (factor) and a less; and he represented the first 
[class] by a square figure and the second by an oblong, and Ms. 26 r.® 
concluded that the powers (squares) which square (i. e. form 
into a square figure) a number whose sides (factors) are equal’^, 
are commensurable both in square and in length, but that those 
which square (i. e. form into a square figure) an oblong number, 
are incommensurable with the first [class] in the latter respect 
(i. e. in length), but are commensurable occasionally with one 
another in one respect’^. Euclid, on the other hand, after he had 
examined this treatise (or theorem) carefully for some time and 
had determined the lines which are commensurable in length 
and square, those, namely, whose powers (squares) have to one- 
another the ratio of a square number to a square number, proved 
that all lines of this kind are always commensurable in length’®. 

The difference between Euclid's statement (or proposition)’^ and 
that of Theaetetus which precedes it, has not escaped us. The 
idea of determining these powers (squares) by means of the 
square numbers is a different idea altogether from that of their 
having to one-another the ratio of a square [number] to a square 
[number]’®. For example, if there be taken, on the one hand, 
a power (square) whose measure is eighteen [square] feet, and on 
the other hand, another power (square) whose measure is eight 
[square] feet, it is quite clear that the one [power or square] 
has to the other the ratio of a square number to a square number. 
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the numbers, namely, which these two double*^®, notwithstanding 
the fact that the two [powers or squares] are determined by 
means of oblong numbers. Their sides, therefore, are commen- 
surable according to the definition (thesis) of Euclid, whereas 
according to the definition (thesis) of Theaetetus they are 
excluded from this category. For the two [powers or squares] 
do not square (i. e. do not form into a square figure) a number 
whose sides (factors) are equal, but only an oblong number. So 
much, then, regarding what should be known concerning these 
things^^. 

§ 11. It should be observed, however, that the argument of 
Theaetetus does not cover every power (square) that there is*^®, 
be it commensurable in length or incommensurable, but only the 
powers (squares) which have ratios relative to some rational 
power (square) or other, the power (square), namely, whose 
measure is a [square] foot. For it was with this power (square) 
as basis that Theodoras began his investigation concerning the 
power (square) whose measure is three [square] feet and the 
power (square) whose measure is five (square] feet, and declared 
that they are incommensurable (i. e. in length) with the power 
(square) whose measure is a [square] foot’®; and [Theaetetus] 
explains this by saying: ‘‘We defined as lengths [the sides of the 
powers (squares)]®® which square (i. e. form into a square figure) 
a number whose sides (factors) are equal, but [the sides of the 
powers (squares)] which square (i. e. form into a square figure) 
an oblong number, we defined as powers (i. e. surds)®^, inasmuch 
as they are incommensurable in length®^ with the former [powers 
(squares)], the power, namely, whose measure is a [square] foot 
and the powers which are commensurable with this power in 
length, but are, on the other hand, commensurable with the 
areas (i. e. the squares) which can be described upon these 
[lengths]®®. The argument of Euclid, on the contrary, covers 
every power (square) and is not relative to some assumed rational 
power (square) or line only. Moreover, it is not possible for us to 
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prove by any theorem (or proposition) that the powers (squares) 
which we have described above®^, are commensurable [with 
one-another] in length, despite the fact that they are incom- 
mensurable in length with the power (square) whose measure is a 
[square] foot, and that the unit [of measurement] which measures 
the lines, is irrational, the lines, namely, on which these powers 
(i. e. the squares 18 and 8) are imagined as described®^. It is 
difficult, consequently, for those who seek to determine a re- Page 12. 
cognised measure for the lines which have the power to form these 
powers (i. e. the lines upon which these powers can be formed), to 
follow the investigation of this [problem] (i. e. of irrationals), 
whereas whoever has carefully studied Euclid’s proof, can 
see that they (i. e. the lines) are undoubtedly commensurable 
[with one-another] . For he proves that they have to one-another 
the ratio of a number to a number®®. Such is the substance of 
our remarks concerning the uncertainty about Plato. 

§ 12. The philosopher (i. e. Plato), moreover, establishes, Ms. 26 v.® 
among other things, that here (i. e. in the lines of Theaetetus 
148 a., which are commensurable in square but not in length) are 
incommensurable magnitudes. We should not believe, therefore, 
that commensurability is a quality of every magnitude as of all 
the numbers; and whoever has not investigated this subject, 
shows a gross and unseemly ignorance of what the Athenian 
Stranger says in the seventh treatise of the Book of the Laws®"^, 

[namely], '‘And besides there is found in every man an ignorance, 
shameful in its nature and ludicrous, concerning everything 
which has the dimensions, length, breadth, and depth®® ; and it is 
clear that mathematics can free them from this ignorance®®. 

For I hold that this [ignorance] is a brutish and not a human 
state, and I am verily ashamed, not for myself only, but for all 
Greeks, of the opinion of those men who prefer to believe what 
this whole generation beheves, [namely], that commensurabiUty 
is necessarily a quality of all magnitudes. For everyone of them 
says: '‘We conceive that those things are essentially the same. 
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some of which can measure the others in some way or other^. 
But the fact is that only some of them are measured by common 
measures, whereas others cannot be measured at all”. It has 
also been proved clearly enough by the statement (or proposition) 
in the book that goes by the name of Theaetetus, how necessary 
it is to distinguish lines commensurable in length and square 
relatively to the assumed rational line, that one, namely, whose 
measure is a foot, from lines commensurable in square only. 
We have described this in what has preceded; and from what has 
been demonstrated in the generally-known work (i. e. Euclid)^^, 
it is easy for us to see that there has been described (or defined) 
for us a distinction that arises when two rational lines are added 
Page 13. together^^. For it says that it is possible for the sum of two lines 
to be either rational or irrational, even if both lines are rational, 
the line composed of two lines rational (and commensurable) 
in length and square being necessarily rational, whereas the line 
which is composed of two lines that are rational (and commens- 
urable) in square only, is irrational. 

§ 13. If, then, the discussion in Plato’s book named after 
Parmenides should not contradict this (i. e. the existence of 
incommensurable magnitudes), [let it be observed that] he has 
considered therein the First Cause (i. e. The One) in connection 
with the division (or separation) of commensurable from in- 
commensurable lines®®. In the first hypothesis®^, namely, the 
equal, the greater, and the less are discussed together; and in 
this case the commensurable and the incommensurable are 
conceived of as appearing in the imagination together with 
measure®®. Now these (i. e. the commensurable, the incom- 
mensurable, (and measure ?)) cover everything which by nature 
possesses the quality of being divided, and comprehend the 
union (combination) and separation (division)®® which is con- 
trolled by the God who encircles the world®^. For inasmuch as 
divine number®® precedes the existence of the substances of 
these things, they are all commensurable conformably to that 
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cause, God measuring all things better than one measures the 
numbers; but inasmuch, as the incommensurability of matter 
is necessary for the coming into existence of these things, the 
potentiality (or power) of incommensurability is found in 
them®*. It is, moreover, apparent that limit is most fit to 
control in the case of the commensurables, since it originates 
from the divine power, but that matter should prevail in the 
case of those magnitudes which are named incommensurables^®®. 

For if you wish to understand whence incommensurability Ms. 27. r®. 
is received by the magnitudes, [you must recognise that] it 
is only found in that which can be imagined as potentially 
divisible into parts to infinity (or indefinitely) ; and [that] parts 
originate necessarily only from matter, just as the whole from 
form; and [that] the potential in everything proceeds from 
matter, just as the actual from the other cause (i. e. form)^^. 

The incommensurability of geometrical continuous quantities, 
therefore, would not have its origin in matter or anywhere, 
were there not, as Aristotle says,“® two kinds of matter namely. Page 14. 
intelligible matter on the one hand, and sensible matter, on 
the other, the representation of bulk, or, in short, of extension, 
in geometrical figures being by means of intelligible matter only. 

For where only form and limit are found, there everything is 
without extension or parts, form being wholly an incorporeal 
nature. But line^®®, figure (or plane), and bulk, and everything 
which belongs to the representative (or imaginative) power 
within us, share in a particular species of matter^®*. Hence 
numbers are simple and free by nature from this incommens- 
urability, even if they do not precede the incorporeal life^®®; 
whereas the limits (or bounds) which come thence^®* into the 
imagination and to a new existence in this representative (or 
imaginative) activity, become filled with irrationality and share 
in incommensurability, their nature, in short, consisting of the 
corporeal accidents’®’'. 
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§ 14. We must return, however, to the object of our discussion 
and consider whether it be possible for some lines to be rational 
notwithstanding their incommensurability with the lines^®® 
which have been assumed as rational in the first place. We must, 
in short, examine whether it be possible for the same magnitude^®® 
to be at once rational and irrational. Now we maintain that 
measures (i. e. in the case of the continuous quantities) are only 
by convention and not by nature^^®, a fact which we have often 
pointed out before. Consequently the denotation of the terms, 
rational and irrational, necessarily changes according to the 
. convential measure that is assumed^^^ ; and while things which are 
incommensurable with one another can never be commensurable 
in any sense whatsoever, it would nevertheless be possible for 
what is rational to become irrational, since the measures might 
be changed. But as it is desirable that the properties of rationals 
and irrationals should be definite and generaB^^, we assume some 
one measure and distinguish the properties of rational and irrat- 
ional continuous quantities relatively to it. For if we did not 
Page 15. distinguish between these relatively to some one thing, but 
designated a continuous quantity which the assumed measure 
does not measure, rational, we would assuredly not preserve the 
definitions of this learned scholar^^^ distinct and unconfused. 
On the contrary, a line which we would show to be a medial, 
would be considered by another to have no better a claim to be a 
medial than a rational, since it does not lack measure^^^. But 
this is not a scientific method. As Euclid says, it is necessary 
that one line should be [assumed as] rationaP^®. 

§ 15. Let, then, the assumed line be rational, since it is 
necessary to take some one line as rational; and let every line 
which is commensurable with it, whether in length or in square, 
Ms. 27 v.® be called rational. Let these be convertible terms^^®: and let it 
be granted, on the one hand, that the line which is commensurable 
with the rational line, is rational, and, on the other, that the line 
which is rational, is commensurable with the rational line, since 
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Euclid defined as irrational the line which is incommensurable 
with this line^^’. On these premises, then, all lines that are 
commensurable with one-another in length, are not necessarily 
proportional to the assumed line, even if they be called rational ; 
nor are they necessarily called commensurable^^®, because this 
line measures them. But when they are proportional to the 
assumed line either in square or in length, they are necessarily 
named rational, since every line which is commensurable with 
the assumed line in square or in length, is rational. The commens- 
urability of these lines in length or in square is an additional 
qualification of them^^® and does not refer to their proportion to 
the assumed line, since medial lines, for example, are sometimes 
commensurable in length and sometimes commensurable in 
square only. He misses the mark, therefore, who says that all 
rational lines which are commensurable in length, are rational 
in virtue of their length^^. Consequently the assumed line 
does not necessarily measure every rational line. For lines which 
are commensurable in square with the assumed rational line, 
are called rational without exception on the ground that if we 
take two square areas, one of them fifty [square] feet and the 
other eighteen [square] feet, the two areas are commensurable 
with the square on the assumed rational line whose measure is a 
foot, and the lines upon which they are the squares, are com- 
mensurable with one-another, although incommensurable both 
of them with the assumed line. There i^ no objection at all, then, 
to our calling these two lines rational and commensurable in 
length; rational, namely , inasmuch as the two squares upon them 
are commensurable with the square upon the assumed line, and 
commensurable in length inasmuch as even if the unit of meas- 
urement*®^ which is common to them, is not the assumed rational 
line, there is another measure which measures them^®®. Com- 
mensurability with the assumed rational line, therefore, is the 
only basis of rationality^®®. Continuous quantities, on the 
other hand, are commensurable with one-another, in length or in 
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square only, by reason of a common measure, be that what 
it may. 

§ 16. It has been established, moreover, that the area (or 
rectangle) contained by two rational lines commensurable in 
length is rational^^. It is not impossible, then, that the lines 
containing this area should be at the same time rational — , the 
reference in this case being to their homogeneity with the rational 
line, their condition, namely, compared with it in length 
or in square only^^ — , and also commensurable with one- 
another in length^-® — , where the reference is to the fact that 
they have necessarily a common measure. We must assume, 
that is, that in this case we have two lines such that containing 
the given area, they are named rational and are commensurable 
also [with one-another] in length without being measurable by 
the given rational line, although, on the other hand, the squares 
upon them are commensurable with the square upon that line. 
It has been demonstrated, however, that this area is rational. 
For it is commensurable with each of the squares upon the lines 
containing it; and these are commensurable with the square 
upon the given line ; and, therefore, this area is also necessarily 
Ms. 28 r.o commensurable with it and thus rationaP^^ if, however, we take 
the two given lines as commensurable [with one-another] in 
length but incommensurable both in length and square with the 
line which is rational in the first place, we cannot prove in any 
way that the area contained by them is rational. On the con- 
trary if you apply the length to the breadth^^^ and find the meas- 
ure of the area, it will not be an extension such as you can 
Page 17. prove to be rational. For example, if the ratio to one-another 
of the two lines containing it be three to two, then the area of the 
rectangle (or area) must be six times something-or-other^^^. 
But this something-or-other is an unknown quantity, since the 
half and the third of the lines themselves are irrationaP^®. It is 
not correct, however, for anyone to maintain that there are two 
kinds of rational lines, those, namely, which are measured by 
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the line which is rational in the first place, and those which are 
measured by another line which is not commensurable with that 
line. On the other hand lines commensurable in length are of 
two kinds, those, namely, which are measured by the line which 
is rational in the first place, and those which are commensurable 
with one-another, although they are measured by another line 
which is incommensurable with that line. Euclid never names 
those lines which are incommensurable with the given rational 
line in both respects (i. e. in length and in square) rational. And 
what would have prevented him doing so, if instead of deter- 
mining rational lines by reference to that line alone, he had also 
determined them by adopting some other measure from those lines 
which are called rational and referred them to it?^®^ 

§ 17. Plato gives even rational lines diverse names. We know 
that he calls the line which is commensurable with the given 
rational line, length^^^, and that he names that one which is 
commensurable with it in square only, power^^^, adding on that 
account to what he has already said, the explanation, “Because 
it is commensurable with the rational line in the area to which 
the square upon it is equal’ Euclid, on the other hand, calls 
the line which is commensurable with the rational line, however 
commensurable^^®, rational, without making any stipulation 
whatsoever on that point : 0 fact which has been a cause of some 
perplexity to those who found in him some lines which are called 
rational, and are commensurable, moreover, with each other in 
length but incommensurable with the given rational line (i. e. in Pag© is. 
length). But perhaps he did not mean to measure all rational 
lines by the line which was assumed in the first place, but in- 
tended to give up that measure, despite the fact that in the 
definitions he proposed to refer the rationals to it, and to change 
to another measure incommensurable with the first, naming 
such lines^^’, then, without noting it^®®, rational because they 
were commensurable with the given rational line in one respect 
that is, in square only, but referring their commensurability in 

6 JungO'Thomson. 
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length to another measure, subscribing in this instance to the 
opinion that they were commensurable (i. e. with another) in 
both respects, but not rational in both respects (as, e. g., y2 
and j/s). 

§ 18. We maintain, therefore, that some straight lines are 
wholly irrational and others rational. The irrational are those 
whose lengths are not commensurable with the length of the 
rational line nor their squares with its square. The rational are 
those which are commensurable with the rational line in either 
respect (i. e. in length or in square only). But some of the 
rationals are commensurable with one-another in length, others 
in square only; and some of those which are commensurable 
with one-another in length, are commensurable with the rational 
Ms. 28 v.o line in length, others are incommensurable (i. e. in length, but 
commensurable in square) with it. In short, all lines which are 
rational and commensurable in length with the rational line, are 
commensurable with one-another (i. e. in length), but all rational 
[lines] which are commensurable with one-another in length, 
are not commensurable with the rational line (i. e. in length)^^^. 
Some of the lines, again, which are commensurable with the 
rational line in square, for which reason, indeed, they also are 
named rationaB^, are commensurable with one-another in 
length, but not relatively to that line; others are commensurable 
in square only (i. e. with the rational line and with one-another). 
The following example will make this clear. If, namely, we take 
an area (or rectangle) contained by two rational lines which are 
commensurable in square with the given line, but with one- 
another in length, then this area is rational. If, on the other hand, 
the area is contained by two lines which are commensurable 
with one-another and with the rational line in square only, it is 
mediaB*^^. That is the sum and substance of what we have to say 
concerning such things^^^. It should be evident now, however, 
that if [it be stated that] an area is contained by two lines rat- 
ional and commensurable in square [only], [this means that] 
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the two rational lines are commensurable with one-another and 
with the given rational line in square only^^^; whereas if [it be 
stated that] an area is contained by two lines rational and 
commensurable in length, [this may mean either (i) that] the 
two rational lines are commensurable with one-another and with Page 19 
the rational line in length, or [(2) that] they are commensurable 
with the rational line in square only, but with one-another in 
another respect (i. e. in length). 

§ 19. We must also consider the following fact. Having found 
by geometrical proportion that the medial line is a mean pro- 
portional between two rational lines commensurable in square 
only and, therefore, that the square upon it is equal to the area 
(or rectangle) contained by these two lines^^ — , the square upon 
a medial line being one which is equal to the rectangle contained 
by the two assigned lines as its adjacent sides^^ — , he (i. e. 

Euclid) always assigns the general term, medial, to a particular 
species (i. e. of the medial line)^^®. For the medial line the 
square upon which is equal to the rectangle contained by two 
rational lines commensurable in length, is necessarily a mean 
proportional to these two rationals; and the line the square upon 
which is equal to the rectangle contained by a rational and an 
irrational line, is also of that type (i. e. a mean proportional); 
but he does not name either of these medial, but only the line 
the square upon which is equal to the given rectangle^^'^. More- 
over since in every case he derives the names of the powers (i. e. the 
square-areas) from the lines upon which they are the squares, 
he names the area on a rational line rationaP^® and that on a 
medial line medial. 

§ 20. Comparing, furthermore, the medials theoretically to 
the rational lines^^®, he says that the former resemble the latter 
inasmuch as they are either commensurable in length or com- 
mensurable in square only, and the area (or rectangle) contained 
by two medials commensurable in length is necessarily medial, 
just as the area contained by two rationals commensurable in 

6 * 
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length is, on the other hand, rational^. The area, moreover, 
contained by two medials commensurable in square only is 
sometimes rational and sometimes mediaP^^ For just as the 
Ms. 29 r.® square on a medial line is equal to the area contained by two 
Page 20 commensurable in square, so the square on a rational 

line is equal sometimes to the area contained by two medial lines 
commensurable in square. There are thus three kinds of medial 
areas : the first contained by two rational lines commensurable in 
square, the second by two medials commensurable in length, 
and the third by two medials commensurable in square; and 
there are two kinds of rational areas: the one contained by two 
rational lines commensurable in length, and the other by two 
medial lines commensurable in square^^^. It appears, then, that 
the line which is taken in [mean] proportion between two medial 
lines commensurable in length, is, together with that one which 
is taken in mean proportion between two rational lines commens- 
urable in square, in every case mediaP^^, but that the line which 
is taken in mean proportion between two medials commensurable 
in square^^, is sometimes rational and again medial, so that the 
square upon it is now rational and now medial. Thus we may 
have two medial lines commensurable in square only, just as we 
may have two rational lines commensurable in square only, and 
the ground of distinction (or variance) between the areas con- 
tained by the two sets of lines^^ must be the line which is the 
mean proportional between these two extremes, namely, either 
a medial between two rationals or a medial between two medials, 
or a rational between two medials^^®. In short, sometimes the 
bond (i. e. the mean) is like the extremes, and sometimes it is 
unlike. But we have discussed these matters sufficiently. 

§ 21. Subsequent to his investigation and production of the 
medial line, he (i. e. Euclid) began, after careful consideration, an 
examination of those irrational lines that are formed by addition 
and division (i. e. subtraction) on the basis of the examination 
which he had made, of commensurabilityand incommensurabil- 
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commensurability and incommensurability appearing 
also in those lines that are formed by addition and subtraction^^®. 

The first of the lines formed by addition is the binomial (bino- 
mium)^®; for it also [like the medial with respect to all irrational Page 21. 
lines^®®] is the most homogeneous of such lines to the rational 
line, being composed of two rational lines commensurable in 
square. The first of the lines formed by subtraction is the 
apotome^®^ ; for it also is produced by simply subtracting from a 
rational line another rational line commensurable with the whole^®^ 
in square. We find, therefore, the medial line by assuming a 
rational side and a given diagonaU^® and taking the mean pro- 
portional between these two lines; we find the binomial by 
adding together the side and the diagonal; and we find the 
apotome by subtracting the side from the diagonal^®^. We 
should also recognise, however, that not only when we join 
together two rational lines commensurable in square, do we 
obtain a binomial, but three or four such lines produce the same 
thing. In the first case a trinomial (trinomium) is produced, 
since the whole line is irrational; in the second a quadrinomial 
(quadrinomium) ; and so on indefinitely. The proof of the irra- 
tionality of the line composed of three rational lines commens- 
urable in square is exactly the same as in the case of the bino- 
miaP®^. 

§ 22. It is necessary, however, to point out at the very be- 
ginning that not only can we take one mean proportional between 
two lines commensurable in square, but we can also take three 
or four of them and so on ad infinitum, since it is possible to take 
as many lines as we please, in [continued] proportion between 
two given straight lines. In the case of those lines also which 
are formed by addition, we can construct not only a binomial, 
but also a trinomial, or a first, or second trimedial, or that line 
which is composed of three straight lines incommensurable in 
square, such that, taking one of them with either of the [re- 
maining] two^®®, the sum of the squares^®^ on them is rational, 
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Page 22. but the rectangle contained by them is medial, so that in this 
case a major results from the addition of three lines. In the 
same way the line the square upon which is equal to a rational 
and a medial area, can be produced from three lines, and also the 
line the square upon which is equal to two medial areas^®®. Let 
us take, for example, three rational lines commensurable in 
square only. The line which is composed of two of these, is 
irrational, namely, the binomial. The area, therefore, contained 
by this line and the remaining line is irrational. Irrational also 
is the double of the area contained by these two lines. The 
square, therefore, on the whole line composed of the three lines 
is irrational. Therefore the line is irrational ; and it is named the 
trinomial. And, as we have said, if there are four lines commens- 
urable in square, the case is exactly the same; and so for any 
number of lines beyond that. Again, let there be three medial 
lines commensurable in square, such that one of them with either 
of the remaining two contains a rational rectangle. The line 
composed of two of these is irrational, namely, the first bimedial, 
the remaining line is medial, and the rectangle contained by 
these two is irrational^®®. The square on the whole line, there- 
fore, is irrational [and therefore the line also]. The same facts 
hold with respect to the rest of the lines. Compound lines, 
therefore, formed by addition are infinite in number^^®. 

§ 23. In like manner we need not confine ourselves in the case 
of those irrational straight lines which are formed by division 
(i. e. subtraction), to making one subtraction only, obtaining 
thus the apotome, or the first, or second apotome of the medial, 
or the minor, or that [line] which produces with a rational area 
a medial whole, or that which produces with a medial area a 
medial whole^"^^; but we can make two or three or four subtrac- 
tions. For if we do that, we can prove in the same way [as in 
these] that the lines which remain, are irrational, and that each 
of them is one of the lines which are formed by subtraction. If 
from a rational line, for example, we cut off another rational line 
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commensurable with the whole line in square, we obtain, for 
remainder, an apotome ; and if we subtract from that line which 
has been cut off^’^, and which is rational, and which Euclid calls 
the Annex^'^^, another rational line which is commensurable with page 23. 
it in square, we obtain, as remainder, an apotome; and if we cut Ms. 30 r.® 
off from the rational line which has been cut off from that line^^^, 
another line commensurable with it in square, the remainder is 
likewise an apotome. The same thing holds true in the case of 
the subtraction of the rest of the linesi'^®. There is no possible 
end, therefore, either to the lines formed by addition or to those 
formed by subtraction. They proceed to infinity, in the first 
case by addition, in the second by subtraction from the line that 
is cut off (i. e. the annex). It seems, then, that the infinite 
number of irrationals becomes apparent by such methods as 
these, so that [continued] proportion does not cease at a definite 
multitude (i. e. number) of means, nor the addition of compound 
lines come to an end, nor subtraction arrive at some definite 
limit or other With this we must be content so far as the 
knowledge of rationals^’^’^ is concerned. 

§ 24. Let us begin again and describe its parts (i. e. the parts 
of Book X)i’®. We maintain, then, that the first part deals with 
the commensurable and incommensurable continuous quantities. 

For he (i. e. Euclid) establishes in it that in this instance (i. e. in 
the case of continuous quantities) incommensurability is a fact^"^^, 

[shows] what continuous quantities are incommensurable^®® 
and how they should be distinguished, and [explains] the nature 
of commensurability and incommensurability as regards pro- 
portion^®^, the possibility of finding incommensurability in two 
ways, either with reference to length and square or with reference 
to length only^®^, and the mode of each of them with respect to 
addition and subtraction^®®, increase and diminution. That is, 
in all these propositions, fifteen in number, he instructs us con- 
cerning commensurable and incommensurable continuous quan- 
titiesi®^. 
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§ 25. In the second part he discusses^®® rational lines and 
medials such as are commensurable with one-another in square 
and length, the areas that are contained by these lines, the 
homogeneity of the medial line with the rational, the distinction 
between them, the production of it (i. e. of the medial), and such 
like subjects^®^. For the fact that it is possible for us not only to 
find two rational lines commensurable in length but also to find 
Page 24. two such lines commensurable in square [only], shows that we 
can obtain two lines incommensurable with the assigned line, the 
one in square and the other in length only^®’^. If, then, we take a 
rational line incommensurable in length with a given line, we 
obtain two rational lines commensurable in square only. And if 
we take the mean proportional between these, we obtain the first 
irrational line^^®. 

§ 26. In the third part he provides the means for obtaining the 
irrationals that are formed by addition, by furnishing for that 
operation two medial lines commensurable in square only which 
contain a rational rectangle, two medial lines commensurable in 
square which contain a medial rectangle^®^, and two straight 
lines neither medial nor rational, but incommensurable in square, 
which make the sum of the squares upon them^^ rational, but 
the rectangle contained by them medial, or, conversely, which 
make the sum of the squares upon them medial, but the rectangle 
contained by them rational, or which make both the sum of the 
squares and the rectangle medial and incommensurable with 
one-another^®^. These propositions, namely, and everything 
that appears in the third part, were selected by him for the sole 
purpose of finding the irrational lines which are formed by 
addition. For if those lines which have been obtained (i. e. in the 
Me. 30 v.® third part) be added together, they produce these irrational lines. 

§ 27. In the fourth part he makes known to us the six irra- 
tional lines that are formed by addition^®^. These are composed 
either of two rational lines commensurable in square^®®, — two 
[rational] lines commensurable in length forming when added 
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together a whole line that is rational — , or of two medial lines 
commensurable in square^®^, — two medials commensurable in 
length forming when added together a medial line — , or of two 
lines, unqualified^®^, which are incommensurable in square. 

Three are irrational for the reason we have given^®®; two are 
composed of two medials commensurable in square ; and one of 
two rationals commensurable in square^®’: six lines altogether, 
the [lines in the] third part having been produced in order to Page 25. 
establish these [six lines] in the fourth part. In this fourth part, 
then, he shows us the composition of these six irrational lines 
by forming some of them, namely, the first three, from lines 
commensurable in square, and the others, that is to say, the 
second three, from [lines] incommensurable in square^®®, in the 
case of the three latter [propositions] either making the sum of 
the squares upon them (i. e. upon the two lines incommensurable 
in square) rational but the rectangle contained by them medial^®®, 
or, conversely, making the sum of the squares upon them medial 
but the rectangle contained by them rational, or, finally, making 
both the sum of the squares upon them and the rectangle con- 
tained by them medial and incommensurable with one-another. 

For were they commensurable with one-another (i. e., the sum 
of the squares and the rectangle), the two lines which have been 
added together, would be commensurable in length’^. He 
proves also the converse of these propositions in some form or 
other, namely, that each of these six irrationals is divided at one 
point only^^. For he demonstrates that if the two lines are 
rational and commensurable in square, then the line composed 
of them is a binomial; and that if this line be a binomial, then it 
can be composed of these two lines only and of no others; and so 
analogously with the rest of the lines. In this part, therefore, 
we have two series of six propositions, the first six putting to- 
gether these six irrational lines, and the second six demonstrating 
the converse propositions. 
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§ 28. After these parts^^ the binomial line is [at last] found in 
the fifth part, the first, namely, of those lines which are formed 
by addition^^. Six varieties of this line are set forth^. And I do 
not think that he did this (i. e. found the six binomials) without 
a [definite] purpose, but provided them^ as a means to the 
knowledge of the difference between the six irrational lines 
formed by addition, by means of which (i. e. the binomials) he 
might make known a particular property of the areas to which the 
squares upon these (i. e. upon the six irrationals formed by 
addition) are equal^^. 

§ 29. This [fifth] part, consequently, is followed by the sixth 
part in which he examines these areas and shows that the square 
on the binomial is equal to the area contained by a rational line 
and the first binomial, that the square on the first bimedial is 
Page 26. equal to the area contained by a rational line and the second 
binomial, and so forth^’. These lines, therefore, (i. e. the six 
irrationals formed by addition) produce six areas contained 
[respectively] by a rational line and one of the six binomials^®. 

§ 30. In the seventh part he discusses the incommensurability 
[with one-another] of the six irrational lines that are formed by 
addition, proving that any line which is commensurable with 
Ms. 31 r.® anyone of these, is of the same order as it^^. Applying, then, 
the squares upon them to rational lines he examines the breadths 
of the areas [thus produced] and finds six other [propositions], 
the converse of the six mentioned in the sixth part^^®. 

§ 31. In the eighth part he demonstrates the difference 
between the six irrationals that are formed by addition, by means 
of the areas to which the squares upon them are equaP^^. In 
addition he gives a clear proof of the distinction between these 
irrational lines that are formed by addition, by adding together 
a rational and a medial area, or, again, two medial areas^^^. 

§ 32. Thereafter in the ninth part he describes the six irra- 
tional lines that are formed by subtraction^^®, in a way analogous 
to that in which he has described the six that are formed by 
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addition, making the apotome to correspond to (or the contrary 
the binomial, in that it is obtained by the subtraction of 
the less from the greater of the two lines which when added 
together, form the binomial ; and the first apotome of a medial 
to correspond to (or the contrary of) the first bimedial; and the 
second apotome of a medial to the second bimedial; and the 
minor to the major ; and that which produces with a rational 
area a medial whole, to that the square upon which is equal to a 
rational plus a medial area; and that which produces with a 
medial area a medial whole, to that the square upon which is 
equal to two medial areas. The reason for the application of 
these names to them is obvious. And just as he proves in the 
case of [the irrational lines that are formed by] addition^^®, that 
each of them can be divided at one point [only], so he shows 
immediately after these [propositions concerning the irrational 
lines]^^® which are formed by subtraction, that each of them has 
one Annex [only]^^"^. 

§ 33. In the tenth part in order to define these six irrational 
lines he sets forth some apotomes that are to be found in a manner 
analogous to that in which the binomials were found^^®. 

§ 34. This is followed in the eleventh part by the demonstrat- 
ion of the six irrational lines that are formed by subtraction^^^, 
the squares upon which are equal [respectively] to a rectangle 
contained by a rational line and one of the apotomes, also num- 
bering six, taken in their order. 

§ 35. After examining this matter in the eleventh part, in the 
twelfth part he describes the incommensurability with one- 
another of these six irrationals, proving that any line which is 
commensurable with anyone of these, belongs necessarily to the 
same kind (or order) as it^^. He points out also wherein they 
differ from one-another, showing this by means of the areas 
which, when applied to a rational line, give different breadths^^^. 

§ 36. When he comes to the thirteenth part he proves [in it] 
that the six irrational lines that are formed by addition, are 


Page 27. 
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different from the lines that are formed by subtraction®*®, and 
that those which are formed by subtraction are different from 
one-another®®®. He distinguishes these also by the subtraction 
of areas just as he did the lines that are formed by addition, by 
means of the addition [of areas]®®*. For subtracting a medial 
area from a rational, or a rational from a medial, or a medial 
from a medial, he finds the lines the squares upon which are 
equal to these areas, namely, the irrationals which are formed by 
subtraction. Thereafter, wishing to demonstrate the i n finite 
number of irrationals, he finds lines unlimited (or infinite) in 
number, different in kind (or order), all arising from the medial 
line®®®. With this indication he brings this treatise to an end, 
relinquishing the investigation of irrationals, since they are 
infinite in number®®®. 

End of the first book of the commentary on Book X. 



NOTES. 


See paragraphs X & XI of Part I and Appendix A for the fact that 
Powers in this connection means Sqitares, See also Woepcke’s Essai, 
p. 34, and note 3. The reference is to Theaetetus, 14 7 d. — 148a. 
For the first two sentences of the paragraph see J. L. Heiberg, Euclidis 
Elemental Vol. V, p. 414, 11. 1 — 3 and p. 415, 11. 7 — 8. 

In Part II, paragraphs 17 — 20, the author develops this discovery of 
Theaetetus further and proves that the irrationals that are formed by 
addition, can be produced by means of arithmetical proportion, and 
those that are formed by subtraction, by means of harmonic proportion. 
The medial line is, of course the geometric mean between two rational 
lines commensurable in square only. 

See Proclijs, Commentary on the first book of Euclid's Elements. Basle, 
1533, p. 35, 1. 7 : p. 92, 1. 11 : p. 99, 1. 28: The Commentary of Eutocius, 
p. 204 of the Oxford edition of the Works of Archimedes; Frabicii 
Bibliotheca Qraeca^ 4th edition, Hamburg, 1793, Vol. Ill, p. 464 & 492. 
WoEPCKE translates: “And, finally, he demonstrates clearly their 
whole extent”, remarking that the author alludes to prop. 116 (116) 
of Book X. But the Arabic word Tandhi does not mean Extent ^ but 
Endf Limit, or Finitude ; and the allusion is most probably to proposi- 
tions 1 1 1 — 1 14, 111 showing that a binomial line cannot be an apotome, 
whereas 112 — 114 show how either of them can be used to rationalise 
the other. (W. p. 2, 1. 6.) For the last sentence of para. I see J. L. Hei- 
berg, Euclidis Elementa, Vol. V, p. 414, 11. 15 — 16. 

See J. L. Heiberg, Euclidis Elementa, V, p. 417, 1. 15, where (S^Xeyov 
and dtvIiSsov are used together in the same way; also p. 430, 11. 
10 — 11, where &\oyo(; and are so used; see H. Vogt, Die 

Entdeckungsgeschichte des Irrationalen . . . . , Biblioth. Mathem. 10, 
1909/1910, p. 150, n. 1. See Euclidis Elementa, V, p. 417, 11. 19 — 20, 
for the translation: “The sect (or school) of Pythagoras was so affected 
by their reverence etc.” (W. p. 2, 11. 13 & 10.) 

That is, the world of generation and corruption, the sensible world, 
a brief statement of the Platonic position as, e. g., in Phaedo 79c 
(cf. Symp. 202a, Republic 478d, and Tim. 51 d.) The sensible world is 
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in a state of continual change; there is no identity of quality in it; 
therefore no standard of judgment; and consequently no real knowledge 
of it or through it. The Arabic word, Tashahuhj means Identity of 
quality or accident (See A Diet, of Technical Terms etc., A. Sprengbb, 
Calcutta, 1862, Vol. I, p. 792, Dozy, Vol. I, p. 726, col. 1). It is probably 
a translation of the Greek word 6[jLot6nr)<;, which Pappus uses (See 
Fr. Hultsch, Pappus, Vol. Ill, Index Graecitatis, p. 22) (W. p. 2, 
1. 15). 

’ The Arabic word, AUKawn, means The coming-to-he, or, The coming- 
to-be and the passing -away (See A Diet, of Technical Terms, Vol. II, 
p. 1274), The Arabic word, Marur, probably renders the Greek word 
Stream or Flow (W. p. 2, 1. 16). 

® See Plato, De Legihus, Lib. VII, 819, beginning. 

® The Arabic phrase, Mumayyizu-l-Ahddth, is evidently an epithet for 
Plato, although I have not been able to find the Greek phrase u]3on 
which it is based (W. p. 2, 1. 20). 

The Arabic phrase, Al-Mustahiqqatu-lil-^dr, qualifies Al-amur (things) 
and not Al-Ahddth (accidents) as in Super’s translation (W. p. 2, 1. 20)* 
The Arabic word, Qawl, may mean Enunciation or Proposition (cf. 
Glossary for references to the text; see Besthorn & Heiberg, EucU 
Elem,, Al-Hajjaj, i (p. 34, last line; p. 36, 1. 16; p, 40, 1. 4). Ma^na 
may mean Definition (cf. Glossary for references to the text). 

12 I interpret the Arabic phrase, Hd^satu-l-Maqumati, according to 
Wright’s Grammar, 3rd Ed., Vol. II, p. 232, C, etc. The Arabic 
word, Al-Maqum, occurs again in the next paragraph (Part. I., Para. 4., 
Woepcke’s text, p. 4, 1. 14) with Al-Muthhat as an interlinear gloss. 
According to this gloss Al-Maqum means Established, Known., Proved, 
or Delonging as a property or quality to (W. p. 3, 1. 3). 

12 Aristotle says that numbers are limited by one as their minimum, 
but that they have no maximum limit; whereas exactly the opposite 
is true of the continuous quantities. In consequence of the finiteness 
of the world they are limited as to their maximum, but have no mini- 
mum. (See Arist. Phys, III. 6, 207b, 1 — 5; cf. J. L. Heiberg, Euclidis 
Elementa, Vol. V, p. 415, 1. 9ff., 24ff.; p. 429, 1. 26ff.; Nicomachus 
of Oerasa, University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. 
XVI, Part II, p. 183, 11. 7—10.) 

1^ Super’s statement that „Hier befindet sich im MS. eine nicht lesbare, 
verdorbene Stelle“ (p. 15, n. 24), based apparently on Woepcke’s 
note 7 to page 3, that “Verba ‘w-al-wuquf’ etc, usque ad ‘Al-Musawi’, 
in texta omissa, margini adscripta, sed rescisso postea margine ex 
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parte peremta sunt”, is misleading. The part of the text which has 
been omitted and then given in the margin, can be read with the 
exception of one word; and that word of which two letters can still be 
deciphered, can be reconstructed from the context. What has hap- 
pened, is a curious case of haplography, and I have reconstructed the 
text. (See text and notes on the text.) (W. p. 3, 11. 18 — 19.) 

For the philosophical notion expressed in these sentences compare 
The Commentary of Proclus on Book I of Euclid, ed., Fbiedlein, 
p. 87, 1. 19ff.; p. 314, 1. 16ff. It follows the Pythagorean doctrine 
that the principles of things are such contraries as Limit and Unlimited 
(the Finite and the Infinite), Odd and Even etc (cf. Arist, Meta/ph.^ A. 
I; 986a, 22ff.). In Platonism the Finite and the Infinite became the 
two principles out of which everything arose (Cf. Plato’s Philehos 
^ 16c.ff.). 

See Arist., Metaph. 1024a, 6. On the opposition of Unity and Plurality 
see Arist., Meaaph., 1054a, 20ff., 1056b, 32, 1057a, 12. On Plurality 
as the genus of Number see Arist., Meta/ph,\ 1057a, 2; and for the fact 
that One means a measure, i. e., is One, the arithmetical unit, or the 
first thing with the name of One, e. g., one foot, see Arist., Metaph., 
1052a, 15— 1053b, 4; 1087b, 33— 1088a, 4. 

See Euclid, Bk. X., props. 5 — 9. For “Commensurable absolutely”, 
cf. Def. I. 

See Euclid, Bk. X., prop. 10. 

See Euclid, props. 11 — 18, esp. 11, 15, 17, 18. 

See Euclid, props. 11, 14, 17, 18. Woepcke’s judgment on the text 
here is unsound, and Suter, following it, misses the sequence of 
thought (See text and notes on the text,) (W. p. 5, 1. 3ff.). 

See Euclid, prop. 18, Lemma. 

See Euclid, prop. 21. 

The Arabic phrases, Mantiqatun fl-Uamraini and fl-U 

quwwatiy which, rendered literally, give Rational lines in both respects, 
i. e. in square and length, and Rational lines in square, mean, as is clear 
from prop. 21, Rational lines commensurable in square and length and 
Rational lines cmnmensurahle in square. The following phrases, there- 
fore, mawsitatun fl-t4uli wa-l-quwwati, and mawsitatun fl4-quwwati, 
literally. Medial lines in length and squure and Medial lines in square, 
must mean Medial lines commensurable in length and square and Medial 
lines commensurable in square, as given above. Further confirmation 
of this fact may be found in the sentence which follows this one, where 
props. 21 & 25 are alluded to in the text. Woepcke’s correction of 
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mantiqatun to mawsitatun is, therefore, to be accepted. Sitter’s 
translation and note 35 aie based on a misunderstanding of the text. 
The full phrase is given, Part I, para. 18. (W. p. 5, 1. 6ff.) 

23 See Euclid, Bk. X,, props. 21 & 25. 

2* See Euclid, Bk. X., props. 36ff. 

*5 See Euclid, Bk. X., props. 73ff. 

28 See Euclid, Bk. X., props. 54ff. & 92ff. 

27 See Euclid, Bk. X., prop. 115. 

28 That is, a measure or magnitude which is common to all magnitudes as 
unity is common to the numbers, and which must be, therefore, the 
minimum measure or magnitude as One is the minimum number. The 
Arabic word, Qodr, means strictly a Measurable Quantity or Magnitude ^ 
and is then used, as in paragraph 3, Part I., in the sense of a Measure 
or a Unit of Measurement (See the Glossary for references to the text), 
(W. p. 6, 1. 3; cf. p. 3, 1. 10). Cf. J. L. Heiberg, Euclidis Elemental 
Vol. V, p. 437, 11. 1—4. 

28 Or, “To find another measure or magnitude less than the lesser of 
two given measures or magnitudes”, if we adopt the marginal addition 
to the text, which seems unnecessary, however, and may have been 
added to make the statement conform more literally with the enun- 
ciation of proposition 1. The literal translation of the longer statement 
is: “That there can always be found another measure or magnitude 
less that any given measure or magnitude which is less than some 
measure or magnitude or other” (W. p. 6, 11. 4 — 5). 

38 Book V., Def. 4. Cf. J. L. Heiberg, Euclidis Elementa, Vol. V., 
p. 418, 1. 7ff. for this sentence in the Greek Scholia to Book X. 

31 Or, “An irrational measure”, i. e., unit of measurement. As Suter 
points out. Pappus probably means that it is not possible to prove by 
means of the propositions of Book V. alone that, e. g., 1/8 and KlS 
have a common measure, i. e. 2. (Page 17, note 40.) 

32 Woepcke’s reading of the text is false at this point, and Suter 
naturally gives up in despair. (See text and notes on the text.) Cf. 
for the following sentence J. L. Heiberg, Euclidis Elementa, Vol. V, 
p. 418, 1. lOff. (W. p. 6, 1. 10). 

33 Cf. J. L. Heiberg, Euclidis ElementUy Vol. V., p. 417, 1. 21. Ta 
ji.a^’jQgaTa (pavTaarixciSc vooufxsv, robq dtpt^pL6o(; So^aoTtxwc;. That is, 
as a hypothesis accepted for practical purposes, based on generali- 
zations from sense-perception, but not supported by any rational 
principle. 

3^ Al-^adady which is most probably the original reading of the text. 
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means in the first place Quantity (Al-Kammiyyatu\ see A Diet* of 
Technical Terms etc”, A. Sprenger, Vol. II, p. 949), and is here used 
in the sense of a quantity recognised as a unit of measurement. It is 
employed as a gloss for Al-Qadr, Measure, Unit of Measurement (cf. the 
previous note 28) in the MS. in the next paragraph, 6, and in para- 
graphs 11, 14, and 15 the two words are used as synonyms, (see Glossary 
for references to the text). The Greek word behind Al-^adad is pro- 
bably used as in Plato’s Philehus, 25 a, b; 25 e, in the sense of 

that which numbers. On the argument of this paragraph up to this 
point cf. J. L. Heiberg, Euclidis Elementa, Vol. V, p. 418, 1. 13ff. 
(W. p. 6, 1. 14). 

35 That is, the Platonic Ti^pai;. Cf. p. ara. 9 and the third note to para. 9 
for this meaning of hadd (W. p. 6, last line). 

3« The original text of the MS., as given by Woepcke, p. 7, notes 1, 2, 
and 3, is to be prefered. Al^Mutlaq is used in arithmetic to denote a 
Whole Number (See A Diet, of Technical Terms etc, A. Sprenger, 
Vol. II, p. 921; Dozy, Vol. II, p. 57, right column) and is used here 
probably by analogy in the same sense. Woepcke’s text runs; — “It 
is also necessary to point out that the term “proportion” can in general 
be used to denote one thing in the case of etc.” For this and succeeding 
sentences cf. J. L. Heiberg, Euclidis Elementa, Vol. V, p. 418, 1. 17 ff. 

37 Super’s note 47, p. 18, seems contrary to the whole argument of the 
paragraph. See especially the last sentence. Commensurable and 
rational magnitudes are not contraries, but neither are they identical. 

38 The Arabic phrase translated, “With respect to greatness and 

smallness”, renders the Greek, xaxa xat ^XaxTov — (Cf. 

J. L. Heiberg, Euclidis Elementa, Vol. V, p. 418, 1. 19), i. e., “Accor- 
ding to the great and small”. The reference is probably to Euclid, 
Bk. V, Def. 4; — “Magnitudes are said to have a ratio to one-another 
which are capable, when multiplied, of exceeding one-another”; 
which, as T. L. Heath remarks, excludes the relation of a finite magni- 
tude to a magnitude of the same kind which is either infinitely great 
or infinitely small and serves to show the inclusion of incommensurables. 
See para. 8, note 47. 

b) This is the Platonic expression for continuous change. See, 
however, para. 8, note 47. G. J. 

38 See Euclid, Bk. X. props. 23, 27 & 28. Super (See p. 19, notes 49 & 50) 

cites the two medials, K 5 & VSO, which are incommensurable with 
unity, but have the ratio to one-another of 1 to 2. 


7 Junge-Thomson. 
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See SuTEB, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Mathematik bei den Griechen und 
AraberUf Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften und 
der Medizin, Heft IV, Erlangen, 1922, p. 19, Note 52, and Appendix 2. 
Irrationals as has been stated, may be commensurable with one- 
another. 

Euclid, Bk. X. prop. 23. 

42 Euclid, Bk. X., prop. 103. 

42 Literally, within Number. 

44 WoEPCKE substitutes the supralinear gloss for the MS. reading, but 
the latter should be restored to the text, since the whole argument of 
the paragraph is based upon the idea of finitude. The Arabic phrase 
given in the MS. and translated, “A defined plurality” is a rendering 
of the Greek definition of number, wpiofr^vov (Eudoxus 

in ''Jambl. in Nicom, AritK\, Introd., 10, 17: cf. the Aristotelian 
definition, t6 7TS7repao{x£vov, Metaph. 1020 a, 13; 1088 a, 5, 

whereas the supralinear gloss gives the Greek definition, “A pro- 
gression (and retrogression) of multitude”, TrpoTcoSLCT(x6<;, dcvaruoSiapdc;. 
SuTER does not appear to have grasped the sense of the Arabic nor the 
syntax either, the matter is hardly philosophical (W. p. 8, 1. 17 and 
note 5). 

48 WoEPCKE substitutes the supralinear gloss for the MS. reading. The 
Arabic word rendered by “Comprehends more than” should be read 
Mujdwizatuny not Muhdwiratun or Mujawiratun^ as Woepcke suggests. 
The supralinear gloss, Arfa^u min, is an explanation of this term. The 
meaning is that finitude is a more comprehensive term than number, 
or, according to the gloss, is of a higher category, number being just 
one of its kinds and not therefore, exhausting its content, so that the 
ratio pertaining to number does not cover everything included under 
the ratio pertaining to finitude (W. p. 8, 1. 17 and note 6). 

4® Literally, “We exclude the ratio of finite things from ”. 

4’ Magnitudes are commensurable when they can be measured by some 
unit or other which is the least part or minimum. This minimum, 
therefore, is determined ultimately by the ratio of the magnitudes to 
one-another. The ratio of the finites, on the other hand, is defined 
(Euclid, Bk. V, Def . 4) so as to exclude the relation of a finite magnitude 
to a magnitude of the same kind which is either infinitely great or 
infinitely small, and to show the inclusion of incommensurables (See 
note 38 above). 

b) Perhaps an allusion to Plato’s Parmenides, 140c. See Intro- 
duction, p. 6 or a reference to the idea of continuous change; see 
para. 6. G. J. 
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That is, presumably, the Pythagorean Monad, Cf. Part I, para. 13 
(W. p. 13, 1. 11) where it is stated that God measures all things better 
than one measures the numbers. 

Human reason, however, is limited and can find no natural unit of 
measurement for continuous quantities, as for numbers. For them, 
therefore, it uses various conventional units of measurement, which do 
not, therefore, apply to all finite things. 

For the para, s^ J. L. Heiberg, Evjclidia Elementa, Vol. V, p. 484, 
1. 23 — p. 485, 1. 7. That is, medials, binomials, and apotomes. 

That is, the things furthest removed from their causes, the ideas or 
forms in the Universal Soul, and which are, then, only very dim re- 
flextions or very poor images of these, devoid for the most part of form, 
or limit, or definiteness. 

That is, as the whole argument of this paragraph goes to prove (cf. also 
§ 13), there is nothing absolutely irrational but only relatively so. 
/ From the point of view of an ideal system of knowledge, or, Platon- 
ically speaking, from the point of view of the World- Soul, everything 
is rational, but for human reason there are things which are relatively 
irrational, as, e. g., an infinite number of the continuous quantities. 
But these are, even for human reason, relatively rational, inasmuch as 
they all belong to one or other of the three classes of irrationals, and so 
admit of definition, have a certain form or limit. For the Platonist, 
and likewise the Neopythagorean and the Neoplatonist, the cause of 
this, that everything consists of three parts, is the number three 
conceived of as a metaphysical entity. “The Triad”, says Nicomachus 
(in Photius), “is the cause of that which has triple dimensions and gives 
bound to the infinity of number”. (Cf. T. Taylor, Theoretic, Arith- 
metic, London, 1816, p. 181). The doctrine is derived from the Platonic 
speculation concerning the separate as distinct from the mathematical 
and sensible numbers. (Cf. Aristotle, Metaph. 1080a, 12 — 1083a, 14.) 
The separate numbers were not only the formal but also the material 
causes of everything. Even the universal soul, it should be observed, 
is threefold, being formed from same (t 6 TauT6v), other (t6 0dtTepov), 
and being (f) 6uola) (Cf. Plato’s Timaem, 37 a; Proclii Diodachi in 
Platonls Timaeum Commentaria, E. Diehl, Leipzig, 1903, Vol. II, 
p. 295 (on Timaeus, 37a), p. 125, 1. 23ff., p. 157, 1. 27ff., p. 272, 

I. 21ff., p. 297, 1. 17ff., p. 298, 1. 2ff.). On the threeness of things see 
Aristotle, De Coel.f I. 1. 

63 The Greek corresponding to this passage in the Arabic is found in 

J. L. Heiberg’s Euclidis Elementa, Vol. V, p. 485, 1. 3ff. The Arabic^ 
7 * 
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Tvshahbahu an (“seems to”), gives the Greek Ioiksv; the Arabic, 
Min qurhin (“directly”), gives the Greek TTpooexwt;; so far as the 
Arabic is concerned, the latter phrase might be translated. “By affi- 
nity”. For the notion of the soul’s being moved concerning the nature 
of the continuous quantities, see Plato’s Timaem, 37a. b.; “Therefore 
since she (the soul) is formed of the nature of same and of other and of 
being, of these three portions blended, in due proportion divided and 
bound together, and tiuns about and returns into herself, whenever she 
touches aught that has manifold existence or aught that has undivided, 
she is stirred through all her substance, ( xivou[jlIvy] Sia tzixotiq lauT^ic;) 
and she tells that wherewith the thing is same and that wherefrom it 
is different etc. (R. D.[ Archer-Hind’s translation). Cf. also the com- 
mentary of Proclus on the Timaeus, E. Diehl, Vol. II, p. 298, 1. 2ff. & 
pp. 302 — 316 on Timaeus 37a. b., esp. p. 316, 11. 24 — 25 (W. p. 0, 
1 . llff.). 

For the interpretation of this sentence cf. Plato’s Timaeus, 34c. — 37c., 
where Plato describes the composition of the soul out’ of same, other, 
and being, goes on then (35b. ff .) to give an account of the mathematical 
ratios pertaining to the soul, to state, finally (36e.ff.), that God 
fashioned all that is bodily, within her; that from the midst even 
unto the ends of heaven she was woven in everywhere and encompassed 
it around from without ; and that she can tell that wherewith anything 
is same and that wherefrom it is different, and in what relation or 
place or manner or time it comes to pass both in the region of the 
changing and in the region of the changeless that each thing affects 
another and is affected. See the commentary of Proclus on the Ti- 
maeus, E. Diehl, Vol. 11, p. 47, 1. 28ff. ; “Again the Soul is one and 
contains in itself that which is divine (t6 6 eiov) and that which is 
irrational (t6 ^cXoyov), and in the divine part of itself it comprehends 
(Tccpt^X^O rationally the irrational powers (tocc; aX 6 Y 0 U(; SuvdcjisK;) by 
which it governs the irrational and arranges it in a becoming manner”. 
Cf. also Vol. II, p. 106, 11. 9—15, p. 108, 1 . 29ff., p. 160, 1 . 26ff., 
p. 208, 1 . 5ff. Cf. J. L. Heiberg, Evjclidis Elementa, Vol. V, p. 485, 
1. 3ff. for the Greek. 

^ The basis of this view is again to be sought in the Timaeus, 3 1 c. — 32 a. & 
35b. ff. In the first passage Plato shows how the mean term of three 
numbers makes the three an unity and how the material world is 
a harmony through the proportion of its elements. In the second the 
harmony or unity of the soul is established by the three means. 
Cf. the commentary of Proclus, Vol. II, p. 198, 1 . 9ff. : “The three 
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means may be said to be the sources of union (^vwTtxat) and connection 
(ouvEXTtxai) to the Soul or in other words to be unions, proportions, 
and bonds (Seo{z6u^). Hence also Timaeus names them, For 

prior to this he had said that the geometric mean is the most beautiful 
of bonds and that the other means are contained in it. But every bond 
is a certain union.” Cf. also Vol. II, pp. 16, 18, 21 (on Timaeus 31c. — 
32a.), p. 131, 1. 30 ff.; Vol. Ill, p. 211, 1. 28 ff. That is, the three 
means are the basis of the unity of the soul and of everything, there- 
fore, rational or irrational. 

Or, “Is deprived of the ratios etc.” The reading of the ms. is Yughlaha^ 
and the marginal gloss is Yuqlaha. The idea to be conveyed is evidently 
that of loss or change of property or relation (W., p, 9, 1. 14). 

I have adopted with Woepcke the marginal reading, Al-Nisabi, 
instead of the text’s Al-Sahahif because Al-Mawjudati (Which exist) 
seems to require this change. Observe also that Al-Nisabi (ratios) is 
used in the next sentence manifestly with reference to the same object 
as here The argument, moreover, deals with the ratios of the soul and 
those of continuous quantities, and how the three means are the causes 
of union therein (W., p. 9, 1. 15). 

The clause is difficult; and a marginal gloss, instead of helping to solve 
the difficulty, adds to it. The gloss reads, Ldkin (not Ldkinnahu^ as 
with Woepcke) shai^un (shai^an?) ba'da shaiHn minhay instead of 
Ldkinnahu maid ba^ada (not instead of Ldkinnahu matd ba^ada ‘an 
wahidin minhay as with Woepke). The meaning to be attached to this 
is obscure, to say the least; it can only be conjectured that it should 
mean that one thing after another of these last things returns and 
becomes the image of the psychic ratios. “Naturally” gives the 
Arabic Min til-qdH tabVatiny i. e., from, for, or on the part of any 
nature, Min til-qdH meaning the same as Min Hndiy or Min qibaliy or 
Min ladun. Ya^ud might be read instead of Ba^aday i. e. “Whenever 
it turns back from anyone of these ratios” (W. p. 9, 11. 14 — 16). 
The clause is again obscure. The meaning of the Arabic phrase, Min 
al^rds ild ghairihi is not clear. I suspect that some Greek phrase such 
as !<; Tzo^oLQ ky. xe 9 aX^(; is the basis of the Arabic. The meaning 
of the sentence as a whole is, however, doubtless that given above. The 
last things are those furthest removed from their psychic prototypes, 
things almost devoid of form or limit. Even these, however, are sub- 
ject to the ratios that govern their psychic prototypes, can never 
indeetl, change or lose these. There is a limit, therefore, beyond which 
they cannot go, since, then, they would lose these ratios and change 
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their nature. They can only return whence they came. The Platonic 
doctrine of the harmony of the world (cf. the Timaeus) and the Neo- 
Platonic doctrine of the return of all things to their source give a basis 
for the solution of the passage. 

So stands the text of this sentence, which has apparently a meta- 
physical signifance. Things irrational are divided into three classes. 

(1) Irrational powers, as, e, g., the two psychic powers, anger and 
desire, (cf. the citation from Proclus in note 54 above). 

(2) Infinite series of things, as, e, g., species. 

(3) Not-being, t6 6v, i. e., Matter ((JXy)) or Space (x^pa) which 
has not yet received any form, is still formless ((ic{xop(pov) or without 
shape (dcx^lpiarixov) (cf. Timaeus 50b — 52c; Arist., Met,, W. D. Ross, 
Vol. 1, Comm. p. 170), forms probably being conceived of as mathe- 
matical figures in this instance, concerning which idea see the Timaeus 
53c. and Zeller’s Pre-Socratic Philosophy (Trans., S. F. Alleyne, 
1881), Vol. 1, p. 436, on Philolaus (W. p. 9, 1. 17 — p. 10, 1. 2). 

As in the case of apotomes, for example. Harmonic proportion is such 
that the difference between the middle term and the first is to the 
first as the difference between the middle term and the last is to 
the last. 

As in the case of the binomials, for example. The arithmetical mean 
separates three or more terms by the same term, but with irrationals 
this term is an unknown quantity. 

®® As in the case of the medials, for example. The geometric mean unites 
three or more terms by the same ratio. Mathematically the paragraph 
informs us that there are three kinds of irrationals, and that to each 
kind one of the three means pertains. See Part 11, para. 17ff., where 
the author shows how the three kinds of irrationals are produced by the 
three kinds of proportion. 

®* Or, “Those who have influenced speculation”, reading Al-MuHharma 
or AhMu^aththirlna (W. p. 10, 1. 6). 

See Theaetetus, 147 d. — 148b. For the Greek cf. J. L. Heiberg, 
Evdidis Elementa, Vol. V, pp. 450 — 452, no. 62. 

®® See Appendix A for a discussion of the use of the term, Quwwali 
(power = square) in paragraphs X & XI (W. p. 10, 1. 10). Sometimes 
it would have been more convenient and practical to translate “powers” 
(= square -roots), the point being that ^^5 and J/3, e. g., are incom- 
mensurable with 1 (= Kl) in length, whereas 1/4 is commensurable. 
But the use of “Quwwatun” (— power) throughout paras. 10 and 11 
proves that it means square and square only ; and the awkwardness of 
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the argument will be excused, it is hoped, for the sake of its historical 
accuracy. 

Whose lineal measurement is, therefore, a foot. Cf. Appendix A. 
That is, conceptual knowledge dealing with forms or genera which are 
not subject to change, and knowledge of which is, therefore, by its 
very nature real knowledge. I read AhMuntahih not Al-Mutanabbih 
(W. p. 10, 1. 11). 

TheaetetvSy 147 e. — 148a. 

The Arabic is an exact rendering of the Greek toov Ujiyciqy Ah 
Mutasdwiyan mirdran mutasdwiyatan (W. p. 10, 1. 12). 

That is, they form the number into a square figure as in the problem 
of the quadrature of a circle. Cf. Appendix A on Rabba^a, If “Quw- 
watun” is taken as “power’* (= square-root), then “Rabba*a (to square) 
must be translated, “Whose square is”, and so throughout wherever 
this change is made. 

There is no mention of the fact referred to in this last clause in Theae- 
tetm, but it is a pet idea of the commentator. G. J. 

Cf. Book X, prop. 9. I read with Suter Abadan not Aidan (W. p. 10, 

I. 19). 

See note 11 of this Part for the meaning of “Qawl”. 

75 “The definition that determines these “powers” (squares) by 
means of the square numbers is different altogether from that which 
makes them have to one -another the ratio of a square number to a 
square number”. 

That is, the ratio of 9 to 4, the halves of 18 and 8. 

’’I have adopted the reading of the MS. Woepcke preferred the 
supralinear gloss, (see text and notes on the text.) (W. p. 11, 

II. 7 — 8, note 5.) 

As Suter says (p. 22, note 62), the definition of Theaetetus was not 
universally valid, whereas that of Euclid was. 

TheaetetnSy 147 d. And in the next clause it is evident that Theaetetus 
must be the subject of the verb, explai'tiSy since the reference is to 
148a.— b. (W. p. 11, 1. 13). 

The Arabic is a free rendering of the Greek of Theaetetus 148a. — b. 
I have taken the Ha of Annahd pulun and of Annahd qiwan as referring 
to the Sides (AhAdWu ), although the form of the sentence would lead 
one to suppose that it referred to the antecedent of Allatl, i. e. Power 
or Powers (quwwatun or qiwan). But if the Greek on which the Arabic 
is based, is taken into account, the antecedent of Allatl would be some 
phrase equivalent to 6<Jot [ihv The fact, then, that in the 
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Greek the subject of discussion is the lines or sides of the squares^ 
points to sides (Al-AdWu) as the most probable antecedent to Hd 
(W. p. 11, 11. 14—15). 

That is, the sides of squares commensurable in square but not in length. 
That is, as the side of a square. 

That is, the squares upon these 'powers (surds) are commensurable 
with the squares upon the lines called lengths. Suter omits this 
sentence: the Greek behind it is evidently [au(X(jt,eTpO(;] toT<; 
a SiSvavTat Theaetet'us 148b. Length and power here denote, as 
Suter says, rational and irrational respectively (W. p. 11, 1. 17). 
That is, as Suter says, the squares of 18 square feet and of 8 square 
feet mentioned in the previous paragraph, 10. 

Cf. the previous note, 84, on the meaning of Ah^adad. Sitter’s note, 
65, rests on a misconception, due to his not recognising the real meaning 
of Al’^adad and its use in the sense of Unit of Measurement. His note 54 
also rests on a misconception of the sense of the paragiapli. And 
Pappus had in all probability the same conception of irrationality as 
Euclid. I have translated the last clause according to the reading of 
the MS. The marginal gloss given by Woepcke would run: “On which 
these powers are [described] (i. e. which are the sides of these squares). 
The original text adds the important point that these lines are ima- 
ginary, so far, that is, as measure is concerned (W. p. 11, 1. 21). 
Sitter’s change of subject (lines to squares) and the consequent 
change of number to square nu'mber is unnecessary. The lines are 
commensurable in length according to Book X, prop. 9, and have, 
therefore the ratio of a number to a number according to Book X, 
prop. 5. (W. p. 12, 11. 2 — 3.) There is] a Latin translation of the 

treatise up to the end of this paragraph in the Paris MS. 7377 A, 
fol. 68 — 70b., apparently by Gerhard of Cremona. See Stein- 
scHNEiDER in Z. D. M. G., Bd. 25, Note 2. (Cf. Suter, p. 23, note 67.) 

87 Plato’s De Legihus, Bk. VII, 817 (end)— 820. 

88 Cf. De Legihus VII, 819 (Stallbaum, 1859, Vol. X, Sect. II, p. 379, 

11. 1^ — 5). The Arabic, Wa ba^da hadhihid-AshyaHy gives the Greek 
(jisTa 8e Tauxa. In the Arabic, Bid-TabH (= Greek qj^aei.) qualifies 
Qabihun (shameful); and it is to be observed that H. Mueller (1859) 
and Otto Apelt (1916) both make to qualify ludicrous and not 

ignorancSy as most of the commentators do (See Jowett). Woepcke’s 
reading, Yadhaku minhu jamVa etc., is a marginal reading. The MS. 
reads Fadahika minhu bijamiH etc. BijamiH is certainly correct, 
although Jahila can take the accusative. Fadahika minhu is possible, 
but the F may just be a Y thickly written (W. p. 12, 11. 7 — 9). 
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89 Cf. De Leglhm VII, 819d. (Stallbaum, p. 379, 1. 5.) (W. p. 12, 
11. 9—10.) 

99 For this passage beginning, “For I hold”, cf. De Legibus 819 d. 
(Stallbaum, p. 379, 11. 9 — 12), 820a. (Stallbaum, p. 381, 11. 1 — 2), 
820b. (Stallbaum, p. 381, 11. 3 — 9). Suter’s note 70, is based on a 
mistranslation. His translation, p. 23, 1. 15, would demand instead of 
Man taqaddama (yuqaddimu ?)y Mimman taqaddama min ahNdsu 
Moreover the verb Istdhd needs a complement, and Min Zanni man 
taqaddama etc. is that complement. This phrase is not, therefore, the 
Man zanna of Suter’s translation (W. p. 12, 11. 11 — 12.) 

9^ According to Woepcke and Suter we have here in the phrase, AU 
Kitabid-maWufi 6 . . . , a repetition of a phrase of the preceding sen- 
tence, namely, Al-Kitdbi-l-ma^rufi hi-Thi^d titusy i. e. “The book that 
goes by the name of Theaetetus”, except that unfortunately the last 
word is illegible. In my opinion, however, the last word of the phrase 
is undoubtedly Thahatany an accusative of respect modifying Qllay i. e., 
“From what has been said by way of support or demonstration in 

the book”. The complement of Al-ma^ricf has, therefore, 

either been omitted, or Al-maWuf is used here absolutely with the 
meaning of Mashhury i. e., W ell-known y Standard (Cf. Lane’s Arabic 
Diet., I. V, p. 2017, col. I). The latter supposition finds support in the 
fact that Euclid was generally known to his successors as The Stol- 
simply, and that they took a knowledge of his works for granted 
(Cf. M. Cantor, Vorleaunge/n uber Qeschichte der Mathematik, 3rd 
1907, p. 261, the reference to Archimedes, De sphaera et Cylindro 
(Ed. Heiberg, I. 24), also J. L. Heiberg, Litterargeachichtliche 
Studien uber Euclid, Leipzig, 1882, p. 29 (foot) and his reference to 
Proclus). The propositions in Euclid referred to are evidently 15 and 
36 of Book X. (W. p. 12, 1. 20.) 

92 Or, “Applied to one-another”. 

99 Parmenides 140c. 

9^ Parmenides 140b., c., d. Al-Wad*u is the Greek -i) U7r60eot(; of Par- 
menides 136, for example. Suter’s note 73 is based on a false rendering 
of Al-Wad^u. Al-Mawdi^u also is quite correct and means case as 
translated above (W. p. 13, 1. 6). 

99 That is, the three ideas are interdependent. 

99 The Greek words behind Al-Ijtimd^u (union) and AUIftirdqu (se- 
paration) are probably ooyxpCa^ and ri StaxpCat*; as used, e. g., in 
Aristotle’s Metaph., 988b. 32 — 35, cf. Plato’s use of ouyxplveaOat 
and StaxplveoO^at in Parmenides 156 b. The sensible world is the 
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product of union and division, which are themselves the results of the 
movements of the circles of the same and the other in the World- Soul. 
Cf. Timaem 36 c. — 37 c and the commentary of Proclus on the Timaeus, 
E. Diehl, Vol. II, p. 158, 11. 18—19, p. 252ff. (W. p. 13, 1. 9). 

That is, the World Soul of Timaem 34b. c., 36c. d. e., 40b., which 
through the revolutions of the circles of the same and the other 
controlls the world. Observe the use of xpaxoc; in 36 c. for the sense 
of the Arabic word qawd (controlls). Cf. also the commentary of 
Proclus, E. Diehl, Vol. I, p. 414, 1. 13, where the soul is said to be 
dtvaxuxXoooav t6 tcocv; cf. also Vol. II, p. 286, 1. 21, p. 292, 1. lOff., 
p. 316 11. 24—25 (W. p. 13, 1. 9). 

Ah^adad is the reading of the MS. Al-Qadr is a marginal reading to be 
taken in the sense of measure j not willy as Stjter supposes, number 
being that v^hich measures in this case. Divine number is the Platonic 
separate numbers, conceived of as separate substances and first causes 
of existing things (See Arist., Metaph,, 1080a. 12 — b. 33, 1090a. 2ff., 
987 b. S 1 ). All things are, therefore, commensurable by divine number, 
since it is their formal cause. But matter is also necessary for their 
existence; and it is indefinite; therefore they can be incommensurable 
(W. p. 13, 1. 10). 

Matter is here conceived of Platonically. It is the Indefinite Dyad 
(Cf. Arist., Metaph.y 1081a. 14; cf. also 1083b., 34), or The Great and 
Small (Cf. Arist. Metaph,, 987b. 20; cf. also 1085a. 9), which as the 
material principle of sensibles is, as the Timaeus clearly enough says 
(52a.), space not yet determined by any particular figure and capable 
of indefinite increase and indefinite diminution. 

Limit is the Platonic t 6 rrlpa?. It is imposed on matter, the unlimited 
(t6 (Xiceipov), by the Ideas or the divine numbers. 

Cf. Arist. Metaph., 1 — 9, esp. 8; Z. 1034b. 20 — 1035b. 31, esp. 1035a. 
25. The Arabic words translated. Part, Whole, Matter, Form, Poten- 
tiality, Actuality, give the Greek words, {Jt^po?, 6Xov, CXt), hBoi;, 
SiivafjLic;, Ivlpyeta. (W. p. 13, 1. 18). 

See W. D. Ross, Aristotle's Metaphysics, Vol. II, p. 199 (note to 
1036a. 9 — 10). “The words, 5 Xy) votqtyj”, says Mr. Ross in part, 
“occur only here and in 1037 a. 4, and 1045 a. 34, 36. Here it is some- 
thing which exists in individuals (1037a. 1, 2), in non-sensible indivi- 
duals (1036b. 35) or in sensible individuals not regarded as sensible 
(1036a. 11), and the only instances given of these individuals are 
mathematical figures (1036a. 4, 12; 1037a. 2). It seems to be equi- 
valent to Twv pLa^rjfxaTtxoiv (SXY)of K 1059b. 15. Alexander, there- 
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fore, indentifies it with extension (510. 3, 514. 27), which is satis- 
factory for Z (1036). But in H (1045a) it is the generic element in a 
definition and, therefore, ( 1 ) is present in the nature of a species, and 
( 2 ) has no limitation to mathematical objects. The instance given 
in H is a mathematical one: “Plane figure is the 6 Xy) voTjnf) of the 
circle”. So 5 Xy) voTj-nf) in its widest conception is the thinkable 
generic element which is involved both in species and in individuals, 
and of which they are specifications and individualizations’ ’ . ‘ ‘Matter’ ’ 
says Mr. Ross again (Vol. II, p. 195 to 1036a. 8 ), “is sensible and 
(changeable), or else intelligible, viz., the matter which exists in 
sensibles not qua sensible, i. e. mathematical figures”. (W. p. 14, 
1. 1 — 1 . 5) Cf. The Commentary of Proclus on Book I of Euclid, ed., 
Friedlein, p. 51, 1. 13ff.; p. 67, 1. 9ff. 

^03 Rasrnuny meaning Zine, is unusual. Khaftun is the common word, 
Raamun means usually Mark, Sign, Trace, Impression. But un- 
doubtedly Rasmun, Shaklun, and Hajmun give here the Greek 
YpapLpLif), iTulTTeSo?, and aSfxa, and to be observed is the fact that 
Rasmun and ypafji(jL 7 ) correspond in several of their meanings, e. g., 
Writing, Drawing, or Sketching. It might mean a [mathematical 
diagram, but that is the meaning of Shaklun. Perhaps the three 
terms represent the 67 x 0 ? of| Arist., Metaph. 

M 1085a. 11. 10 — 12. Then Rasmun would give pi. 7 ixo(; (W. p. 14, 
1. 5). 

Cf. W. D. Ross, Aristotle's Metaphysics, Vol. II, p. 199, note to 1036a. 
9 — 10 (towards the end). “It is evident”, says Mr. Ross, “from line 1 1 
that in Aristotle’s view everything which has sensible matter has 
intelligible matter, but not vice-versa. We get a scale of matters, 
each of which implies all that precedes; (1) (SXy) votqty); (2) (SXtq dioOTQTif) 
including, (a) 6 Xy) xivtqty) (tottixi^), (b) {iXYj dcXXoitoTif), (c) (SXt) 
au^YjTT) xal 90 iT^, (d) CXyj YevvjQrJj xal 90 apTif), which is (JXiq (xocXtata 
xal xuptax; (De Gen. et. Corr., 320a. 2). 

That is, sensible and mathematical numbers, which in the Platonic 
system follow the ideas (the incorporeal life), are free from in- 
commensurability no less than the ideal numbers which precede the 
ideas (L. Robin, La Theorie platonicienne des I dees et des N ombres 
d'aprhs Aristote, Paris, 1908, p. 470), or are identical with them (W. 
D. Ross, Arist., Metaph. Vol. I, Introd., p. LXVI). They possess only 
limit and form (W. p. 14, 11. 6 — 8 ). 

That is, from the incorporeal life, the ideal world, the Plotinian 
t 6 ^xet. 
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E. g., Length, breadth, and thickness (W. p. 14, 1. 8). 

The MS. reading, The lines which have etc., is coiTect, and not the 
marginal reading, The line which etc.y as Woepcke suggests. This 
may be seen from the fact that the author in the next sentence but 
one speaks of measures. Cf. also para. 5, near the middle, where it is 
asserted that one may assume a line a cubit long, or a line a span long, 
or some line or other, to be the rational unit of measurement (W. p. 14, 
1 . 12 ). 

Cf. note 28 of Part I. of the translation for this sense of Qadr (W. p. 14, 

I. 14). 

Cf. para. 5, near the middle (W. p. 6, 11. 10 — 13), (W. p. 14, 1. 14). 

Ill That is, the rationality or irrationality of a magnitude depends upon 
the given rational unit of measurement. Cf . note 34 of this Part of the 
translation for the meaning of ^adad. It is number as measure 
(W. p. 14, 1. 15). 

11^ The marginal reading, adopted by Woepcke, Muhassalatun might 
mean determinatCy as in para. 3, near the end. In all probability, 
however, it is a gloss on the MS. reading, Mujmalatuny meaning 
generaly in the sense that the properties sum up the species of rationals 
and irrationals (W. p. 14, 1. 18). 

11® That is, presumably, Euclid. The marginal reading which Woepcke 
adopts, AUHlmiy would run, ‘^0/ his science.^'^ On La, as marking the 
apodosis of a conditional sentence, cf. Wright’s Arabic Grammar 3rd 
Ed., Vol. II, p. 349A (W. p. 14, last line). 

11^ That is, it can be measured by some unit of measurement or other 
(W. p. 15, 1. 2). 

11® As SuTER says, this means that some line or other must be taken as 
the rational unit of measurement (W. p. 15, 1. 3). 

11® That is, the subject and predicate of the previous clause- viz., ''Every 
line which is commensurable^ \ i. e., commensurable and rational *y as may 
be seen from the next two sentences. The Arabic runs literally: “And 
let the one of the two of them be convertible into the other”. I read, 
of course, Ya^kasUy and not Bi-l-^aksiy as Woepcke. I read also 
Yusamma and Yuda'u, and not Nusammi and Nadi^ u. (W. p. 15, 

II. 6—7). 

11’ Cf. Book X, Definitions 3 & 4. 

11® Commensurable, that is, in length or in square; since lines are 
said to be commensurable in length, although not commensurable 
with the assumed line. See the end of this paragraph and the 
succeeding one. 
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Literally, “Is a something added to them from without”. But the 
Arabic phrase, Min kharijin, probably gives some such Greek phrase 
as kyirbq t6utcov ?), meaning, besides (praeterquam), 

as in Plato’s Gorgias, 474 d. The Commentator means that in the two 
phrases, rational lines commensurable in length and rational lines com- 
mensurable in square y commensurable in length and commensurable 
in square do not modify the idea, rational linCy i. e., as the next 
clause says, do not refer to the proportion of the lines to the assumed 
rational line, but modify the idea, linCy i. e., refer to the proportion 
of the lines to one-another (W. p. 15, 11. 14 — 15). 

Since lines can be rational and commensurable in length, although not 
commensurable with the assumed rational line in length. See the end 
of this paragraph and the next paragraph. 

Cf. note 34 of Part I of the Translation for the meaning of Al- adad 
The unit of measurement in this case is 1/2. 

122 WoEPCKE omits the phrase, Y aqdiru-l-hhatta-hmafruda aidany from 
the text of the MS. at this point, since it is impossible that this 
measure (1/2) should “measure the assumed line also”. Perhaps we 
should read Biqadri-l-khatpi etc”, meaning, “With the measure of an 
assumed line also” (W. p. 16, 1. 4, note 3). 

Literally, “There is not anything, then, which makes a rational except 
commensurability with the assumed rational line”. Sitter’s notes 
84 & 85 rest on a misapprehension of the meaning of the text. Pappus 
had undoubtedly the same conception of rationality as Euclid, as has 
already been pointed out in note 85 above (W. p. 16, 1. Iff.). 

Euclid, Book X, prop. 19. 

125 In short, “What ratio they have to the rational line”, or, “What is the 
mode of their relation to the rational line”. 

126 But not commensurable in length with the given rational line. The 
Arabic is slightly involved in this sentence. But observe that the 

Arabic, Amnia ammay renders the Greek 

...8^. Cf. Wright’s Arabic Grammar y 3rd Ed., Vol. I, p. 292B 
(W. p. 16, 11. 9—12). 

12’ Book X, prop. 19 and Definition 4. 

128 That is, if you multiply the length by the breadth. 

129 Literally, “Then the area of the rectangle must be six somethings- 
or -other. But what the six somethings-or-other are, is not known”. 

188 As SuTER says (Appendix 3), the lines containing the rectangle would 

4 4 

be, e. g., 3 1/2 and 2|/2, which are commensurable in length, but the 
product of which is 6^/2, a medial, irrational rectangle. 
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Not very clear, as already Suter has observed. G. J. 

132 Qf TheaetetuSy 148a.; i. e. [x^xo^. (W. p. 17, 1. 15). 

133 Qf Theaetetus, 148a. b.; i. e. StivajxK;. (W. p. 17, 1. 16). 

That is, to explain the use of the name ‘power’ (square) for these 
lines. 

136 Theaetetus, 148b. 

That is, in length or in square. 

That is, the lines commensurable with this other measure but incom- 
mensurable with the first. 

138 The MS. reading is ''Wahuwala yashHru"\ The meaning is that Eu- 
clid without giving notice of the basis of his procedure, named these 
lines rational on the ground that they were commensurable with the 
given line in square, and named them commensurable in length on the 
ground that they had a common measure, although that measure was 
not the given line (W. p. 18, 1. 2). 

139 Which they are not, according to definition. See Definition 3, Book X. 
Suter’s note 94 rests on a misapprehension of the text (W. p. 18, 1. 3). 
Cf. the previous paragraph towards the end. 

Suter remarks (Appendix 4): This last proposition is not wholly 
correct. If, for example, the given rational line is 10 and the two lines 
containing the area 5 and 3, the area, 5^^ 3, is medial, but one of the 

sides, 5, is commensurable with the given rational line, 10. That is, 
both sides need not be incommensurable with the given line in length, 
1^2 Suter supposes (note 96) that this sentence should stand at the end 
of the paragraph, or else that the rest of the paragraph is a later 
addition. The latter supposition seems to him the more likely, since 
what comes hereafter is to him self-evident, even naive. It is, however, 
pertinent, if somewhat tautologous. The commentator points out in 
this paragraph that rational lines are; — 

(1) commensurable in length with the given line and therefore with 
one-another. 

(2) commensurable in square only with the given line. Of these 

(a) some are commensurable with one-another in length, but not 
with the given line, 

(b) others are commensurable in square only with the given line 
and with each other. 

Therefore in this last part of the paragraph he points out that if it 
be stated that an area is contained by two lines rational and commen- 
surable in square only, this means that the two rational lines are 
commensurable with one-another and with the given rational line in 
square only Etc. (See Translation.) 
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143 Woepcke’ conjecture that the reading should be **In sqv/xre only** and 
not “in length only** is correct. The use of only determines the use 
of square (W. p. 18, last line, note 6). 

Cf. Book X, props. 21 & 22; J. L. Heiberg, Evjclidis Elemental 
Vol. V, p. 488, no. 146; p. 489, no. 150. On the paragraph cf. ibid., 
p. 485, 11. 8—16. 

145 Book X, prop. 21. That this clause seems to repeat the previous 
clause, is due to the exigences of translation. The former clause 
translated literally would run somewhat as follows: “And, therefore, 
can have a square described on it equal in area to the rectangle etc. 
“The use of Janhatun (Side) is unusual. The ordinary word for side 
is DiVun, The dual of Janhatun may emphasize the fact that the 
sides are adjacent sides. The two lines are, of course, the extremes, 
TOC 6Expa, but this in Arabic is Tarafdni (W. p. 19, 1. 7). 

146 Cf. J. L. Heiberg, Euclidis Elementa, Vol. V, p. 485, 11. 8 — 9; 
p. 491, no. 158, for the Greek of this clause. JuzHyyatun (Particular) 
is an adjective qualifying TabVatun (nature or species), not a noun as 
SuTER takes it. *ald tahVatin juzHyyatin gives the Greek Inl 
gepixcoT^pac; ^lioeoc; (W. p. 19, 11. 7 — 8). 

14’ That is, the rectangle contained by two rational lines commensurable 
in square only. 

148 Cf. Book X, Def. 3. As this definition shows, this phrase includes not 
only the square upon the line but all areas which are equal to the 
square upon the line. 

146 Cf. for this paragraph J. L. Hjqibero, Euclidis Elementa, Vol. V, 
p. 485, 1. 16 — p. 486, 1. 7. Cf. also para. 4 above in the translation. 
As SuTER says (note 98), this resemblance is nowhere expressly stated 
in Euclid. The short lemma before proposition 24 does not carry the 
comparison so far as Pappus does here. Pappus seems to have based 
his comparison on props. 21 — 25. 

i®o See Book X, prop. 23, Porism; props. 24 and 19. 

i®i See Book X, prop. 25. 

18^ Cf. SuTER, Appendix 6, who gives the following examples of these 

_____ 4 4 

areas in the order of the text: (\) y/i .‘\/ 5 = 's/ \5, (2) 2\/5 . 3-^ 6 
= eVe = (3) = VMo = V^o; (i) 3.6= 15 , 

or •\/l8.V'8^= 12, (2) yWf .yiS = ■\/ \^ = 6. 

1^8 The Greek of this sentence is given in J. L. Heiberg’s Euclidis 
Elementa, Vol. V, p. 485, 11. 23 — 26: — xal loixsv twv {xi^xei 

oojxg^Tpcov (jt£<Jojv dcvdtXoyov [xera^^ Xyjcp^'eTca xal tSv aufxgf- 

Tp6)v ^Y)Twv Ik :TavT^(; itvat glen). (W. p. 20, 1. 5). 
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164 Woepcke’s emendation of the text is correct, as may be seen from the 
context. WeumstYGdbd^^Commensurableinsquare,** not ** Commensurable 
in length/' The error occure, however, in the Greek text, cf. J. L. Hei- 
berg’s Euclidis Elementa Vol. V, p. 486, 11. 25 — 27: — t) twv 
^TQTtov (x^xei au{ji[xlTpcov T 6 Te pev T 6 Te 8 ^ p^aY). — The Arab 

translator probably did not notice the error and translated mechani- 
cally (W. p. 20 , 1. 8 ). 

That is, the two rationale or the two medials commensurable in square. 
The Greek Ls given in J. L. Heiberg, Euclidis Elementa, Vol. V, 
p. 486, II. 3 — 6: — dctTtarlov o5v ty]v avaXoylav twv Trspiexo- 
pilvcov 8 ia 90 pa<; t'Jjv psTa^u tcov dtxpcov etc. — The pri- 

mary meaning of Ikhtildtun is Mixture, Confusion, but here it renders 
the Greek ^ Sia 90 p(i. Cf. Khiltun, meaning Kind, Species (Dozy, 
Supplement, Vol. 1, p. 394, col. 1). Al-Tarafdni is the technical 
Arabic term for the extremes and does not mean, as Suter supposes, 
the length and breadth of the area, although they are here that also. 
The Greek gives only the first and last of the three types of means 
given by the Arabic text (W. p. 20, 11. 12^ — 13). 

157 Cf. Book X, props. 1—18 (20). Cf. Para. 4 above (W. p. 5). 

158 Cf. Book X, props. 36ff., 73ff. 

159 Cf. Book X, prop. 36. 

160 Para. 4 above near the middle (W. p. 5, 1. 7). 

181 Cf. Book X, prop. 73. 

182 That is, with the minuendus. G. J. 

188 Suter quite rightly remarks (note 103) : “Clearer would have been the 
expression, “And the diagonal of the square described on the rational 
line”. Woepcke, however, (Extrait du Tome XIV des Memoires 

presentis d V Academic des Sciences de VInstitut 

imperal de France Essai d’une Restitution de Travaux perdus d’ Apol- 
lonius, p. 37, note 1) takes the diagonal as a in his example. The side 

is, then, as Suter says, — n . Woepcke also points out that the 

Arabic word translated, diagonal, also means diameter, and shows how 
this meaning of the word might be interpreted geometrically. But the 
meaning, diagonal, gives the simpler and the better idea (W. p. 21, 
1 . 5 ). 


184 Suter says (Appendix 7): According to Woepcke the three lines are. 


the medial line 




the binomial 


= ® + j/- 


- , the apotome 
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the binomial = 2 4- the apotome = \/ 2 — a. — Both 
conceptions are justified, so far as Euclid’s definitions are con- 
cerned. 

a) Woepcke’s conjecture that irrationality (Asammu) must be 
supplied is undoubtedly correct ; cf . Book X, prop. 37 and the next 
paragraph (W. p. 21, 1. 12). 

b) That a + \/6 + \/c is not “rational”, = can be proved as 
follows. It would follow that a 's/h ~ \/ d — \/c, i. e.,a binomial 
would be equal to an apotome, which according to Euclid X, 111, is 
impossible. G. J. 

166 Woepcke’s conjecture, “One of them"' (Ahaduhd), instead of “Owe 
of the two of them" (Ahaduhumd) is supported by the reading of the text 
later in the paragraph (W. p. 22, 1. 9). “Again, let there be three 
medial lines commensurable in square, such tliat one of them (Alia- 
duhA)", The following Ma^a may have caused the intrusion of the M 
between the H and the A (W. p. 21, 1. 21). 

1®’ The Arabic is Majmu*a4-murabba*i, i. e., the sum of the square 
[ areas ] that is produced by the two of them, — But the reference is to 
prop. 39 of Book X, and the phrase is best rendered into English by 
‘ " The sum of the squares on them, ’ ’ Cf . note 1 90 for this and ‘ ‘synonymous’ ’ 
Arabic phrases. Suter thinks that Pappus applied this extension 
wrongly to irrationals which he had not discussed. But this is only a 
question of method of treatment (W. p. 21, 1. 21). 

Cf. Book X, props. 40 and 41. 

169 a) “Namely, the first bimedial irrational”, may be a 

gloss. The paragraph is most concise in statement and omits many 
steps in the argument. See prop. 37, Book X (W. p. 22, 11. 10 — 11). 

b) The previous sentence presupposes something impossible. Three 

_ 4 A 

medials commensurable in square are of the form 'kJ a 'y m^ 's/ b \/m, 

4 

'Sj c 's/ m. If now each with either of the remaining two form a rational 
rectangle, the product of the first two is rational, viz. \/a 6 m == r. 
Likewise '\/ a cm ~ r^; '\/ h c m — r^. The three multiplied together 
give ab c m y/m = r, r^r^. That is, a square root is equal to a rational 
number, which is nonsense. G. J. 

170 That is, binomials, bimedials etc. On the mathematical imjilications 
of the paragraph see Woepcke’s Eaaai, notes to pp. 37 — 42; T. L. 
Heath’s **The Thirteen Books of Euclid's Elements*" (l90S)y VoL III, 
pp. 256 — 258. 

171 Cf. Book X, props. 73—78. 

8 Junge-Thomson. 
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172 “Which is to be cut off”, taking the participle in its gerundial 
sense and the clause in a general sense. 

a) On the “Annex” cf. T. L. Heath’s Thirteen Boohs of EvjdifTs 

Elements^* (1908), Vol. Ill, p. 159. The Greek is 7cpooap(jt6^ou<ra. 
The Arabic (Al-Lifqu) means To join and sew together the two oblong 
pieces of cloth of a garment, i. e. in its primary sense (W. p. 22, last line) . 

b) Annecc or t) r:pooap{x6^oiKja is = Suhtrahendus. Euclid’s 
apotome, a — b, is formed from two rational lines. If from the sub- 
trahendiis, b, something be subtracted, c, a new apotome arises, 
a — (b — c). The difficulty mentioned by Woepcke (Essai p. 43 
= 700) is thus resolved. G. J. 

That is, the annex of the apotome last arrived at. 

That is, not only apo tomes but also first and second apotomes of a 
medial, minors etc. can be produced by the same method of subtraction. 
Compound lines are those formed by addition. 

SuTER adds logically enough in his translation, “And irrationals”. 
Jumlatun means a part or a chapter of a book (See Dozy, Supplement, 
Vol. 1, p. 219, col. 1), not a Class in this case, as Suteb translates it 
(W. p. 23, 1. 10). 

Book X, prop. 1. 

180 Book X, prop. 2. 

181 Cf. Book X, props. 3 — 9, esp. 5 — 9; cf. also props. 11 & 14. 

182 Cf. Book X, prop. 10, and Definitions 1 & 2. That is, the incommensur- 
ability of lines may be based upon their lineal measurements only or 
upon their lineal and square measurements. Suteb translates, “In 
square only”, taking In length'''' (Fl4-tuli)mthesecondc8Lsetohea.n 
error for ,,In square'" (With reference to the square : Fl-UQuwwati) 
(W. p. 23, 1. 14). 

188 Cf. props. 15 — 18. The ^^Them"" are the commensurable and incom- 
mensurable continuous quantities. 

184 Prop. 16 of our Euclid is manifestly referred to in the previous 
clause; cf. the previous note. Cf. J. L. Heiberg, Euclidis Elementa, 
Vol. V, p. 484, 11. 8—10. 

188 Dhakara here gives the Greek StSaoxei (J. L. Heiberg, Euclidis 
Elementa, Vol. V, p. 484, 1. 13), and later, para. 30, first line, it 
renders the Greek 8£ixv\icov (Ibid, p. 547, 1. 24). *'To 

Discuss" has much the same connotation (W. p. 23, 1. 17). 

186 Props. 19 — 26. Prop. 21 is referred to in the phrase, “The production 
of it” or “The finding of it” The Annahd after the third Z)^aA:am of 
this paragraph may be an interpolation. The Greek has nothing 
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corresponding to it (J. L. Heiberg, Ibid., p. 484, 11. 11 — 16; no. 133, 
esp. 1. 14) (W. p. 23, 1. 18). 

187 Prop. 10 of our Euclid. Cf. the lemma to prop. 18, and Heath’s note to 
prop. 10 (Vol. Ill, p. 32). 

188 Prop. 21. 

Props. 27 & 28 respectively. For the first clause cf. J. L. Heiberg, 
Euclidis Elementa, Vol. V, p. 501, no. 189 (cf. p. 503, 11. 3 — 4). 
190 reference is to prop. 33. The Greek is t 6 fx^v ouYxeC{xevov ix 
Tcov dcTc’ (iuToiv TSTpaycovcov. For this the Arabic uses several phrases: 
Majmu^u4-MurahbaH-l-kaHni minhumd (para. 22); Al-Murahha^u- 
lladhi minhumd ma^an (para. 26, twice); Al-Murahba'u (Same para- 
graph, a line later, but manifestly depending for its sense on the 
previous phrase; Al-Murabba^u-l-murakkabu min murabba^aihimd 
(para. 27); Al-Murabba^u-llodhi min murabba^aihimd (para. 27); 
Al-Murabba'^u-lladhi minhumd (para. 27) This last phrase is shown by 
its context to be identical in moaning with the two previous phrases 
and thus proves that all the phrases given here have one and the same 
meaning (W. p. 25, 1. 5). 

Book X, props. 33 — 35 respectively. Suter (note 111) gives as 

examples, 1^8+ '\/^2 and 1^8 — \/32; both are incommensurable 
in square; the sum of their squares is rational (16); their product 
medial ("y/32 = 4\/ 2). 

Book X, props. 36 — 41. 

That is, the binomial, prop. 36. 

That is, the first and second bimedials, props. 37 and 38. 

That is, the major, the side of a rational plus a medial area, and the 
side of the sum of two medial areas. These two lines are not qualified 
as either rational or medial. Cf. paragraph 25, where they are 
described as “Neither rationale nor medials”. The reference is to 
props. 39 — 41. Woepcke’s conjecture is, therefore, correct. We must 
read “Incommensurable in square” and not “Commensurable in 
length”. The error is probably a copyist’s mistake. The phrase, 
^^Commensurable in length"' occurs in the MS. directly above on the pre- 
vious line and again two lines before at the end of the line (W. p. 24, 
11. 19—20). 

That is, in the previous paragraph, 26: “And two straight lines, 
neither medial nor rational, but incommensurable in square, which 
make the sum of the squares upon them rational, but the rectangle 
contained by them medial etc.”. 

«• 
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And, therefore, irrational. The two last clauses might be translated 
as follows: — “Two because of the two medials etc. ; and one because 
of the two rationals etc.”. But the preposition, Min, can hardly 
convey both the sense given it in the translation and that given it in 
this note, as in Suteb’s translation, even if, ultimately, such is the 
meaning to be attached to the text (W. p. 24, 11. 21 — 22). 

Book X, props. 36 — 38 & 39 — 41 respectively. 

The phrase, Fi kulli wahidi min hadhihi (in the cavse of each one 
of these), translated above: “In the case of the three latter propo- 
sitions* S refers evidently to props. 39 — 41, in which these irrationals 
are formed from lines incommensurable in square (W. p. 25, 1. 3). 

a) The text is incorrect. It should run: — “The whole line would be 
medial”. Proof: — 

a;® -f 2 /^ = \/a, i. e., the sum of the squares is medial. 
xy = n a, i. e., the rectangle is medial and commensurable 
with a, 

2xy + = \/ a (I + 2n). 

The whole line x y == ]/\/a . \/ 1 2n ~ medial. 

X — y — y^/ a . \/ 1 — 2n — medial. 

X — y^/ a ('\/ 1 + 2n + 'Y/ 1 — 2n\ ~ 2nd 

bimedial. 

y = _j_ 2n — \/ 1 — 2n) = 2nd apo- 

tome of a medial; x and y are not com- 
mensurable in length. G. J. 

b) This is undoubtedly, however, the text of the MS., and there is no 
just reason for supposing a scribal error. The only question is 
whether the error is one of translation or a slip of the original 
author. 

Book X, props. 42 — 47. 

The Arabic word, usually meaning Along with'" probably 

renders here the Greek (xsTdt (“After”) (W. p. 25, 1. 15). 

Book X, prop. 48. 

Props. 48 — 53. Cf. for these two sentences J. L. Heiberg, Evxilidis 
Elementa, Vol. V, p. 534, no. 290. The Arabic phrase, Wa huwa 
mu§arrafun ^ala sittati anhdHn, gives the Greek 3ta7cotxtXXo{i.svTQv 

(W. p. 25, 1. 16). 

The Hu (it) in Ista'addahu (he provided it (these)) refers back to the 
Hu (it) in Fa^alalm (he did it (this)), which refers back to Amrun, 
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which is the finding of the six binomials. In the next clause Alladhi 
and 'alaihi (by means of which) also refer back ultimately to Amrun, 
I have, therefore, translated the Huixi Ista'^addahuhy These''* for the 
sake of clarity (W. p. 25, 11. 16 — 17). 

That is, that the squares upon these six irrationals formed by addition 
are equal to the rectangle contained by a rational line and one of the 
six binomials respectively. 

-0’ Book X, props. 64, 55, 56—59. 

208 this paragraph cf. J. L. Heiberg, Euclidis Elemental Vol. V, 
p. 538, no. 309. 

Book X, props. 66 — 70. 

210 Book X, props. 60 — 65. Suter has not grasped the meaning of the 

text. The Greek runs ( J. L. Heiberg, etc., p. 547, 1. 23 — p. 548, 1. 5 
for the paragraph, and for the last sentence, p. 548, 11. 2 — 5): — 
xal Ta(; SuvajjLeic; dcuTwv Tuapd tocc; ^YjTd<; TcapapdXXcov iTciaxinTexoii 
Td TrXdcTT) Tcov dvTtaTpo 90 v Ixlpav Tfj Iv i xecpaXaC^ 

TuapaSoO'sCa-jQ Tauryjv e6p<ii)v. — The Arabic does not say that these pro- 
positions belong to part seven. As a matter of fact they form the first 
group mentioned in part eight. Did propositions 60 — 65 come after 
propositions 66 — 70 in Euclid ? (W. p. 26, 11. 6 — 7). 

211 Book X, props. 60 — 65. Cf. the previous note. 

212 Book X, props. 71 — 72. Woepcke omits the phrase, Allati li-ha^dihd 
'inda ha^din, given in the MS., without comment. It is true that this 
phrase is not necessary in the Arabic for the sense of the clause. But 
it gives the Greek; — f)v ^j^ouatv dt koltol ouv-Osatv dXoyot 7cp6<; 
dXXTjXac; — , which is represented, therefore, in the Arabic not only by 
the status constructus, but also by this clause. For the paragraph in 
the Greek cf. J. L. Heiberg, Evjdidis Elemental Vol. V, p. 551, no. 
353; for the clause cited, ibid., 1. 23 (W. p. 26, 1. 11, note 2). 

213 Book X, props. 73 — 78. 

214 Cf . Part II of the translation, para. 12, towards the end and the note on 
Nazir given there. Cf. also the following paras., 13, 14, and 15. 

215 Woepcke’s conjecture is unnecessary. The meaning of the Arabic 
phrase, Fl-l-Tarkihiy is quite clear (W. p. 26, 1. 20, note 5). 

2i« I think that it would be better to adopt the marginal reading, 
and translate the clause in full as above (W. p. 26, 1. 21, note 6). 

21’ Book X, props. 79 — 84. On annex cf. note 173 above. For the para- 
graph in the Greek cf. J. L. Heiberg, Etadidis Elementay Vol. V, 
p. 663, no. 359. 

218 Book X, props. 86 — 90. Cf. para. 27 above. The Arabic has the 
singular, “The binomial was found” (W. p. 27, 1. 1). 
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Book X, props. 91 — 96. 

Book X, props. 103—107. 

Book X, props. 97 — 102. That is, the squares on the various irra- 
tionals applied to a rational line give as breadths the various apo tomes. 
Book X, prop. Ill, first part. 

Book X, prop. Ill, second part. 

Book X, props. 108 — 110. Cf. para. 30 above. 

225 Book X, prop. 115. 

226 Literally, “Abandoning irrationality, on the ground that it proceeds 
without end”. Cf. paragraph 4, above, (end): — '‘Wa taraka4-Nazara 
fl4-§ummi li-khurujihd ild md Id nihdyata ' ’ . “ Tamurru bila nihdyatin ' ’ 
is a circumstantial clause (a mapulun li-ajlihi) giving the reason for 
the relinquishing of the investigation. Observe that props. 112 — 114 
are not referred to at all. But cf. note 4 above (W. p. 27, 1. 18). 



PART II 


Book TI of the commentary on the tenth book of Euclid’s Ms. 31 v.o 
treatise on the elements^. 

§ 1. The following is, in short, what should be known con- Page 29. 
ceming the classification of the irrationals. In the first place 
Euclid explains to us the ordered [irrationals], which are homo- 
geneous with the rationals. Some irrationals are unordered, 
belonging to the sphere of matter, which is called the Destitute^ 

(i. e., lacking quality or form), and proceeding ad infinitum; 
whereas others are ordered, in some degree comprehensible, and 
related to the former (i. e., the unordered) as the rationals are to 
themselves (i. e., the ordered). Euclid concerned himself solely 
with the ordered [irrationals], which are homogeneous with the 
rationals and do not deviate much [in nature] from these. 
Apollonius, on the other hand, applied himself to the unordered, 
which differ from the rationals considerably. 

§ 2. In the second place it should be known that the irrationals 
are found in three ways, either by proportion, or addition, or 
division (i. e., subtraction®), and that they are not found in any 
other way, the unordered being derived from the ordered in 
these [three] ways only. Euclid found only one irrational line Page 30. 
by proportion, six by addition, and six by subtraction; and these 
form the sum total of the ordered irrationals^. 

§ 3. In the third place we should examine all the irrationals 
with respect to the areas to which the squares upon them are 
equal, and observe every distinction between them with respect 
to these [areas], and investigate to which of the areas the squares 
upon each one of them are [respectively] equal, when these 
[areas] are ‘‘parts” (or “terms’’)^, and to which the squares upon 
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them are equal, only when these [areas] are '‘wholes’’®. In this 
way we find that the square upon the medial [line] is equal to a 
rectangle contained by two rational lines commensurable in 
square, and each of the others we treat in like manner. Accord- 
ingly he (i. e., Euclid) also describes the application of the 
squares [upon them to a rational line] in the case of each one of 
them and finds the breadths of these areas'^. Whereupon, 
zealous to make his subject clear, he adds together the areas 
themselves, producing the irrationals that are formed by addit- 
ion®. For when he adds together a rational and a medial area, 
four irrational lines arise ; and when he adds together two medial 
areas, the remaining two lines arise. These lines, therefore, are 
also named compound lines with reference to the adding to- 
gether of the areas; and those that are formed by subtraction 
are likewise named apotomes (or remainders with regard to the 
subtraction of the areas to which the squares upon them are 
equaP® ; and the medial is also called medial, because the square 
upon it is equal to the area (or rectangle) contained by two 
rational lines commensurable in square [only]^^. 

§ 4. Having advanced and established^^ these facts, we should 
then point out that every rectangle is contained either by two 
rational lines, or by two irrational lines, or by a rational and an 
irrational line ; and that if the two lines containing the rectangle 
Page 31 rational, then they are either commensurable in length or 
commensurable in square only, but that if they be both irrational, 
then they are either commensurable in length (i. e., with one- 
another), or commensurable in square only (i. e., with one- 
another), or incommensurable in length and square, and, finally, 
that if one be rational and the other irrational, then they are 
both necessarily incommensurable. If the two rational lines 
containing the given rectangle are commensurable in length, 
the rectangle is rational, as the Geometer (i. e., Euclid) proves-, 
viz.: — “The rectangle contained by two rational lines com- 
mensurable in length is rational”^®; if they are commensurable 
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in square only, the rectangle is irrational and is called medial, 
and the line the square upon which is equal to it, is medial, a 
proposition which the Geometer also proves-, viz: — “The 
rectangle contained by two rational lines commensurable in 
square only is irrational, and the line the square upon which is 
equal to it, is irrational: let it be [called] medial^^'\ If the two 
lines containing the rectangle are, on the other hand, irrational, 
the rectangle can be either rational or irrational. For if the two 
lines are commensurable in length (i. e., with one another), the 
rectangle is necessarily irrational, as he (i. e., the Geometer, 
Euclid) proves in the case of medial lines^‘\ which method of 
proof applies to all irrationals. But if the two lines are com- 
mensurable in square only (i. e., with one-another), the rectangle 
can be rational or irrational; for he shows that the rectangle 
contained by two medial lines commensurable in square [only] 
is either rational or irrational®. And, finally, if the two lines 
are wholly incommensurable (i. e., in length and square), the 
rectangle contained by them is either rational or irrational. For 
he finds two straight lines incommensurable in square con- 
taining a rational [rectangle] and he finds likewise two others 
containing a medial [rectangle]^®; and the two lines (i. e., in each 
case) are incommensurable in square, which is what is meant by 
lines being wholly incommensurable, since lines incommensurable 
in square are necessarily incommensurable in length also^®. 

§ 5. Thus he finds by geometric proportion that the medial 
line has described upon it a square equal to a medial rectangle, 
which rectangle is equal to that contained by two rational lines 
commensurable in square. That is his reason for calling it^ by 
this name. 

§ 6. The six irrationals that are formed by addition^^ are 
explained by means of the addition of the areas to which the 
squares upon them are equal, which areas can be rational or 
mediaF^. For just as we find the medial line by means of the 
rationals alone, so we find the irrational lines that are formed by 


Ms. 32 r.o 


Page 32. 
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addition, by means of the two former, i. e., the rationals and 
medials, since the irrationals that are nearer [in nature] to the 
rationals, should always yield to us the principles of the know- 
ledge of those that are [in nature] more remote^. Thus the 
lines that are formed by subtraction, are also found only by 
means of the lines that are formed by addition^: but we will 
discuss these later. The lines that are formed by addition, 
however, are found by taking two straight lines. Two straight 
lines must be either commensurable in length, or commensurable 
in square only, or incommensurable in square and length^^. If 
they are commensurable in length, they cannot be employed to 
find any of the remaining irrationals^ . For the whole line that 
is composed of two lines commensurable in length, is like in 
kind (or order) to the two lines which have been added together^®. 
If, therefore, they are rational, their sum is also rational; and if 
they are medial, it is medial. For when two commensurable 
continuous quantities are added together, their sum is commens- 
urable with each of them; and that which is commensurable 
with a rational, is rational, and that which is commensurable 
with a medial, is mediaP^. 

§ 7. The two lines, therefore, that are added together, must 
be necessarily either commensurable in square only, or incom- 
mensurable in square and length. In the first place let them be 
commensurable in square : and to begin with let us imagine the 
possible cases^ and point out that either the sum of their squares 
is rational and the rectangle contained by them medial, or both 
of these are medial, or, again, the sum of their squares is medial 
and the rectangle contained by them rational, or both of these 
are rational. But if both of them be rational, the whole line is 
rationaPi. Let them both (i. e., the sum of the squares and the 
Page 33. rectangle) be rational, and let us apply to the rational line AB 
the rectangle AC equal to the square upon the whole line LN 
and let us cut off from it (AC) the rectangle AF equal to the 
sum of the squares upon LM and MN, so that the remaining 
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rectangle FD is equal to twice the rectangle contained by LM 
and MN. Then because both the rectangles applied to the 
rational line AB are rational, therefore both the lines, AE and 
ED, are rational and commensurable with the line AB in length 
and, therefore, with one-another. The whole line AD is, there- 
fore, commensurable with both of them and with the line AB ; 
and, therefore, the rectangle AC is rational. The square upon 
LN is, therefore, of necessity also rational. Therefore the line 
LN is rational. We must not, therefore, assume both of them, Ms. 32 v.® 
i. e., the sum of the squares upon LM and MN and the rectangle 
contained by them, to be rational. — There remain, then, [the 
three possible cases] : either the sum of the squares upon them is 
rational and the rectangle contained by them medial, or the 
converse of this, or both of them are medial. — If the sum of 
their squares be rational and the rectangle contained by them 
medial, the whole line is a binomial^ the square upon it being 
equal to a rational plus a medial area, where the rational is 
greater than the mediaF^. For it has already been shown that 
when a line is divided into two unequal parts, twice the rectangle 
contained by the two unequal parts is less than the sum of the 
squares upon them^^. Conversely, i. e., if the rectangle contained 
by the two given lines which are commensurable in square only, 
be rational and the sum of their squares medial, the whole line 
is irrational, namely, the first bimedialy the square upon it being 
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equal to a rational plus a medial area, where the medial is greater 
than the rational^. If, however, to state the remaining case, 
both of them, i. e., the sum of their squares and the rectangle 
contained by them, are medial, the whole line is irrational, 
namely, the second bimedial, the square upon it being equal to 
Page 34. two medial areas, these two medial [areas] being, let me add, 
incommensurable [with one-another]^. — If they be not so, 
let them be commensurable [with one-another]. Then the sum 
of the squares upon LM and is commensurable with the 

rectangle contained by LM and MN. But the sum of the squares 
upon LM and MN is commensurable with the square upon LM, 
the square upon LM being commensurable with the square upon 
MN, since the two lines, LM and MN, were assumed to be com- 
mensurable in square, and when two commensurable lines are 
added together, their sum is commensurable with each of them^^. 
The square upon LM, therefore, is commensurable with the 
rectangle contained by LM and MN. But the ratio of the square 
upon LM to the rectangle contained by LM and MN is that of 
the line LM to the line MN. The line LM, therefore, is commens- 
urable with the line MN in length. But this was not granted 
(i. e., in the hypothesis): they were commensurable in square 
only®®. The sum of the squares, therefore, upon LM and MN is 
necessarily incommensurable with the rectangle contained by 
these lines. Such, then, are the three irrational lines which are 
produced when the two given lines are commensurable in square. 

§ 8. Three other [lines] are produced when they (i. e., the two 
given lines) are incommensurable in square. Let LM and MN be 
incommensurable in square. Then either both the sum of their 
squares and the rectangle contained by them are rational; or 
these are both medial ; or one of them is rational and the other 
medial, which gives two alternatives as in the case of the two 
lines commensurable in square®®. But if both the sum of the 
squares upon LM and MN and the rectangle contained by them 
be rational, the whole line [LN] is rational^. — Take the rational 
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line [AB], and let there be applied to it the rectangle [AC] equal 
to the square upon LN, and let there be cut off from this rect- 
angle [AC] the rectangle AF equal to the sum of the squares upon 
LM and MN, so that the remaining [rectangle] PD is equal to 
twice the rectangle contained by LM and MN. AP, then, and 
PD are rational and have been applied to the rational line AB. 

Both of them, therefore, produce a breadth rational and com- 
mensurable with the line AB. Therefore AE and ED are 
commensurable [with one-another] ; and AD is commensurable 
with both of them and is, therefore, rational and commensurable Page 35. 
in length with the line AB. But the rectangle contained by two 
rational lines commensurable in length is rational^^. Therefore 
the rectangle AC is rational. Therefore the square upon LN is 
rational. Therefore LN is rational; since the line the square 
upon which is equal to a rational (i. e., is rational), is rational. — ^ 

Since, therefore, we desire to prove that the whole line (i.e., LN) 
is irrational, we must not assume both of the areas (i. e., the sum 
of the squares upon LM and MN and the rectangle LM*MN) to 
be rational, but either that both of them are medial, or that one 
of them is rational and the other medial, which latter instance 
gives two alternatives. For either the rational [area] or the 
medial is the greater; since if they were equal [to one-another], 
they would be commensurable with one-another, and the rational 
would be a medial and the medial a rational. — If the sum of the 
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squares upon LM and MN be rational, but the rectangle con- 
tained by LM and MN medial, let [the whole line] LN be [called] 
the major, since the rational [area] is the greater^^. Conversely, 
if the sum of the squares upon LM and MN be medial, but the 
rectangle contained by LM and MN rational, let LN be [called] 
the side of a square equal to a rational plus a medial area^^, since 
its name must be derived from both the areas, from the rational, 
namely, because it is the more excellent in nature, and from the 
medial, because it is in this case the greater. If, however, both 
the areas are medial, let the whole line (i. e., LN) be [called] the 
side of a squme equal to two medial area^, Euclid in this case 
also adds in his enunciation that the two medial areas are in- 
commensurable^. 

§ 9. We need not, therefore, conceive of the irrationals that 
are formed by addition, as [resulting from] the adding together 
of lines in two ways^®, but rather as [the result of] the adding 
together in two ways of the areas to which the squares upon these 
lines (i. e.. The six irrationals by addition), are equaP*^. Euclid 
makes this fact all but clear at the end of this section^®, where he 
proves that if a rational and a medial area be added together, 
four irrational lines arise, and that if two medial areas be added 
together, the two remaining [lines] arise. It is obvious, then, in 
our opinion, that if the two lines are commensurable in square, 
of necessity three lines arise ; and that if they are incommensur- 
able in square, three [lines also] arise ; since it is impossible that 
Page 36. they should be commensurable in length. — Enquiry must be 
made, however, into the reason why when describing the [lines] 
commensurable in square, he (i. e., Euclid) also mentions their 
kind (or order), saying, namely, [in the enunciation], “Two 
rationals commensurable in square or two medials’’^^, whereas 
when positing (or describing) the incommensurable in square, he 
does not name them rational or medial^. He ought, [as a matter 
of fact], to have given the enunciation in the former cases the 
same form which it has in the latter, as, for example: — “When 
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two straight lines commensurable in square [only] which make 
the sum of the squares upon them medial, but the rectangle 
contained by them rationaP^, be added together, the whole line 
is irrational : let it be called the first bimediaP ’ ; and in like manner 
[should have been stated the proposition dealing] with the second 
bimediaL For this is the form of enunciation which he gives in 
the case of the [lines which are] incommensurable in square, 
naming them neither medial nor rational, but making such an 
assumption in the case of the areas only, i. e., the sum of the 
squares upon these lines and the rectangle contained by them, 
positing either that both are medial, or that one is rational and 
the other medial, with either the rational or the medial the 
greater^^. — Let me point out, then, that I consider Euclid to 
assume that when two lines are commensurable in square, the 
square upon each of the lines is rational, if the sum of the squares 
upon them is rational, and medial, if the sum of the squares upon 
them is medial ; but that when two lines are incommensurable in 
square, the square upon each of them is not rational, when the 
sum of the squares upon them is rational, nor medial, when the 
sum of the squares upon them is medial. Accordingly when he 
posits [lines] commensurable in square®^, he names them rational 
or medial, since lines the squares upon which are equal to a 
rational area, are rational, and lines the squares upon which are 
equal to a medial area, are medial. But when he posits [lines] 
incommensurable in square, there is no basis^ for his naming 
them rational or medial, since only lines the squares upon each 
one of which are equal to a rational area, should be named ra- 
tional, not those the sum of the squares upon which is rational, 
but the squares upon which are not [each] rational. For a 
rational area is not necessarily divided into two rational areas. 

He names medial also those lines the squares upon which are each 
equal to a medial area, not those the sum of the squares upon which Page 37. 
is medial, but the squares upon which are not [each] medial. For 
a medial area is not necessarily divided into two medial areas. 
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§ 10. Such was his (i. e., Euclid’s) idea. But proof is required 
of the fact that two lines^ are rational or medial, when they are 
commensurable in square and the sum of the squares upon them 
rational or medial, and that this statement (or enunciation) does 
not hold concerning them, when they are incommensurable in 
square. — Let the two lines, LM and MN, be commensurable 
in square, and let the sum of the squares upon them be rational. 
I maintain, then, that these two lines are rational. For since the 
line LM is commensurable with the line MN in square, there- 
fore the square upon LM is commensurable with the square upon 
MN. Therefore the sum of the squares upon the two of them is 
commensurable with [the square upon] each of them. But the 
sum of the squares upon the two of them is rational. Therefore 
[the square upon] each of them is rational. Therefore the lines, 
LM and MN, are rational and commensurable in square. — Let, 
now, the sum of the squares be medial. I maintain, then, that 
these two lines are medial. For since LM and MN are com- 
mensurable in square, therefore the squares upon them are 
commensurable. Therefore the sum of the squares upon them is 
commensurable with [the square upon] each one of them. But 
the sum of the squares is medial. Therefore the squares upon 
LM and MN are medial. Therefore they (i. e., the two lines, 
LM and MN) are also medial. For that which is commensurable 
with a rational, is rational, and that which is commensurable 
with a medial, is medial; and the line the square upon which is 
equal to a rational [area], is rational, and the line the square upon 
which is equal to a medial [area], is medial. If, then, the squares 
upon LM and MN are medial, their sum {i. e., the line LN) is 
medial ; and if the sum of the squares upon them is medial, then 
they (i. e., the lines, LM and MN) are medial, since LM and MN 
are commensurable in square®®. — Let the two lines, however, be 
incommensurable in square. I maintain, then, that they are 
not rational, when the sum of the squares upon them is rational, 
nor medial, when it (i. e., the sum of the squares) is medial. 
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Assume this to be possible, and let the squares upon LM and 
MN be rational, and let there be applied to the rational line AB Page 38. 
the rectangle AC equal to the sum of the squares upon LM and 
MN, and let there be cut off from it the rectangle AF equal to 
the square upon LM, so that the remaining rectangle EC is 
equal to the square upon MN. Then because the square upon 
LM is incommensurable with the square upon MN, since these 
are incommensurable in square, it is obvious that AF is incom- 
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mensurable with EC. The line AE, therefore, is incommensurable 
with the line ED in length. But because the squares upon LM 
and MN are rational, therefore the rectangles, AF and EC, are 
rational; and they have been applied to the rational line AB; 
therefore the lines, AE and ED, are rational and commensurable 
in square only. But since the rectangle AF is incommensurable 
with the rectangle EC, therefore the lineAE is incommensurable 
with the line ED in length. The line AD, therefore, is a bino- 
mial and, therefore, irrationaP'^. But the rectangle AC is 
rational, since it is equal to the sum of the squares upon LM and 
MN, which is rational; and it has been applied to the rational 
line AB. Therefore the line AD is rational. The same line is, 
therefore, both rational and irrationaP®. The squares upon LM 
and MN are not, therefore, rational. — Again, let the sum of the 
squares upon LM and MN, which [lines] are incommensurable 

9 Jttnge-Thomson. 
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in square, be medial. 1 maintain, then, that the squares upon 
LM and MN are not medial. Assume this to be possible, and 
let AB be rational, but let the same two rectangles (i. e., AF and 
EC) be [in this case] mediap*^ The lines, AE and ED, are, then, 
both rational and commensurable in square only®^’, AD, there- 
Ms. M r.o fore, is a binomial and, therefore, irrational. But it is [also] 
rational, since the sum of the squares upon LM and MN is medial, 
and it has been applied to the rational line AB producing a 
rational breadth (i. e., AD). The squares upon LM and MN are, 
therefore, not medial. It has been proved, therefore, that two 
lines incommensurable in square are not also rational or medial, 
when the sum of the squares upon them is rational or mediaPC 
Since, then, Euclid has shown this (i. e., the proposition con- 
cerning lines being rational or medial, when the sum of the 
squares upon them is rational or medial) to be true in the case of 
[lines] commensurable in square, but not true in the case of 
dines J incommensurable in square®^, he names the commen- 
surable in square rational or inedial, but does not name the latter 
so. He names them incowmensimihle in square siniydy^"''^. 

§ 11. Since, then, [Euclid’s] division [of lines] assumes, to 
Page 3ft begin with, only lines commensurable in square and lines in- 
commensurable in square^, he finds the irrational lines therewith 
by adding rational areas with medial areas, or by adding togethei* 
medial areas which are incommensurable with one-another^\ 
these two kinds of areas being convenient, inasmuch as they are 
produced by rational lines. For when the lines containing an 
area are rational, they are either so (and therefore also commen- 
surable) in length, in which case the area contained by them is 
rational, or they are so (and therefore also commensurable) in 
square, in which case the area contained by them is medial®^ . 
C-onsequcntly he finds the six irrationals that are formed by 
addition, by means of the fact that rational lines contain one [or 
otJier] of these two [kinds of] areas. — Let this description which 
we have given of the irrationals that are formed by addition. 
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suffice, since we have already shown their order and number with 
respect to this division (i. e., of lines into those that are commeu" 
surable and those that are incommensurable in square)^^. 

§ 12, We find the six [irrationals] that are formed by sub- 
traction, by means of those that are formed by addition. For if 
we consider each one of the irrational lines which we have dis- 
cussed®^, and treat one of the lines (i. e., one of the terms) of 
which it is composed, as a whole line and the other as a part of 
that, then the remainder which is left over from it (i. e., the 
remainder left after taking the term treated as a part from that 
one treated as a whole line) constitutes one of these six irra- 
tionals®^. When the whole straight line ancl a pari oj produce 
I by addition] the binomial, [by subtraction] the a]»otonie 
arises. VMien they produce [by addition] the first bimedial, 
[by subtraction] the first apotome of a medial arises. When they 
])rodxice [by addition] the second bimedial, [by subtraction] the 
second apotome of a. medial arises. Wdien they produce [by 
addition] the major, [by subtraction) the minor arises. When 
they produce [by addition] the side of a square equal to a rational 
plus a medial area, [by subtraction] that (the line) which pro- 
duces with a rational area a medial whole arises. When they 
produce [by addition] the side of a square equal to two medial 
areas, [by subtraction] that which produces with a medial area 
a medial whole arises. Thus it is clear that the latter [six irra- 
tionals] are produced from the former six , that they are their 
likes (or contraries ; and that those [irrationals] that are formed 
by subtraction, are homogeneous with those that are formed by 
addition, the apotome being homogeneous with the binomial, th(» 
first a])otome of a medial with the [first] bimedial [the two terms 
of which, two medial straight lines commensurable in square 
only,] contain a rational rectangle, the second apotome of a 
medial with the [second ] bimedial [the two terms of which etc.,] 
contain a medial rectangle, the others being the likes (or 
contraries) of one-another in like manner. 
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§ 13. That we name the irrationals that are formed by 
subtraction, apotomes^^, only because of the subtraction of a 
part of the line from the whole [line], need no more be supposed 
than that we named the six [irrationals] that are formed by 
addition, com pound lines, because of the addition of the lines. 
On the contrary we name them [so] only with respect to the 
areas that are subtracted and subtracted from, just as we named 
those irrationals that are formed by addition, compound lines, 
Ms. 34 V- onJy with respect to the areas to which, when added together, 
the squares upon them (i. e., the six irrationals formed by addi- 
tion) are equal. Let the line AB produce with [the line] 
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BC a binomial Now the squares upon AB and Bf ' are equal 
to twice the rectangle contained by AB and BC- plus the square 
upon AC^^. But the sum of the squares upon AB anci BC is 
rational, whereas the rectangle contained by them is raediaF^. 
Subtracting, then, a medial area (i. e., twice AB*B(') from a 
rational area (i. e., AB^ +BC^), the line the square upon which is 
equal to the remaining area (i. e., AC^), is the apotome {namely, 
A(")^®. Consequently just as the binomial can be produced by 
adding together a medial and a rational [area], where the rational 
is the greater, so if a medial [area] be subtracted from a rational, 
the line the square upon which is equal to the remaining [area], 
is the apotome. We designate the binomial, therefore, by 
addition, (or The line jormed by a/lditio7i) and the apotome by 
subtradioifh (or The line formcAi by subtraction), because in the 
former case we add together a medial [area], which is the less, 
and a rational, which is the greater, whereas in the latter case we 
subtract the very same medial [area] from the very same ra- 
tional; and because in the former case we find the line the square 
upon which is equal to the whole [area] (i, e., the sum of the two 



areas), whereas in the latter case we find the line the square upon 
which is equal to the remaining [areaj (i. e., after subtraction 
of the media] from the rational). The apotome and the binomial 
are, therefore, homogeneous, the one being the contrary of the 
other"'^. — Again if the two lines, AB and BC, are commensurable 
in square, and the sum of the sc^uares upon them is medial, but the 
rectangle contained by them rationaP^, the medial [area] 

(i. e., AB^ |- BC“) is equal to twice the rational (i, e., twice 

AB * BC' plus the squai^e upon the remaining line AC1). Cvon- 

versely to the former case, then, subtracting here a rational area 

(i. e., twice AB BC) from a medial (i. e., AB^ + B(^‘“), the line Page 41. 

the square iqxm which is equal to the remaining [area] (i. e,, 

AP'^), is the first apotome of a medial (i. e., AC)^‘C Consequently 
just as we x>roduce the first binualial by adding a. medial [area] 
with a rational, granted that the rational is the less and the 
medial the greater, so, we maintain, the first apotome of a medial 
is the line the square upon which is ecpial to the remaining 
[area] after the subtraction of that rational fi’om that medial. — 

Again if AB and B(i xu'odnce, [when added together], the second 
bimediaF‘^ so that the sum of the squares upon therr) is medial 
[and also the rectangle contained by them and the sum of the 
squares upon AB and B(^ is greater than tMice the rc^ctangle 
contained by them, by the* square upon the line subtrac* 

ting, then, a medial [area] (i. e., twice AB*BC) from a medial 
(i. e,, AB" + BC^), where the lines containing the medial and 
subtracted area^^ are commensurable in square, the line the 
square upon which is equal to the remaining [area] (i. e., A(^"), 
is the second apotome of a medial*^. Bor just as the line the 
square upon which is equal to these two medial areas when added 
together, was named the second bimtxlial, so the line the square 
upon which is equal to the area which remains after subtraction 
of the less of the two medial [areas] from the greater, is called the 
second apotome of a medial. — Again when the two lines, AB 
and BCC are incommensurable in square, the sum of the squares 
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upon them rational but the rectangle contained by them medial, 
subtracting, then, twice the medial area (i. e., twice AB-BC) 
from the rational (i. e., AB^ + BC^), the square upon AC re- 
mains; and it (i. e., the line AC) is named here the minor, just 
as it was named there (i. e., in the case of the addition of these 
two areas) the major^. For the square upon the latter is equal 
to the [sum of the] two areas, whereas the square upon the former 
is equal to the area that remains after subtraction (i. e., of the 
less of these areas from the greater). Consequently he names the 
latter the minor, because it is the like (or contrary) ot that which 
he names the major. — Again if the sum of the squares upon AB 
Mh. 35 r.‘’ andBC be medial, but the rectangle contained by them rationaP®, 
and twice the rational area (i. e., twice AB BC') be subtracted 
from the medial, which is the sum of the squares upon them 
(i. e., AB^ + BC^), then the line the square upon which is equal 
to the area that remains after subtraction, is the line A(h and it 
is named the line which produces with a rational area a medial 
Page 42. whole, since it is obvious that the square upon it plus twice the 
rectangle contained by the two lines, AB and BC^ which is 
rational, is equal to the sum of the squares upon AB and BC®". — 
Again if the two lines, AB and BC, be incommensurable in 
square, the sum of the squares upon them and the rectangle 
contained by them medial but incommensurable with one- 
another, subtracting, then, twice the rectangle contained by 
them (i. e., twice AB^BC^) from the greater medial area, namely, 
the sum of the squares upon them (i. e., AB“ + BC“), the line the 
square upon which is equal to the remaining area (i. e., A(^^), is 
the line AC; and it is named the line which produces with a 
medial [area] a medial whole, since the square upon it and twice 
the rectangle contained by AB and BC are together equal to the 
sum of the squares upon AB and BC, which is mediaP^. 

§ 14. If, then, rational areas^^' be added with medial [re- 
spectively], or medial areas with one-another, it is clear that the 
irrational lines the squares upon which are equal to the sum of 
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two such areas, are those which receive their name in view of this 
addition. But if medial areas be subtracted from rational, or 
rational from medial, or medial from medial, it is obvious that 
we have the irrational lines that are formed by subtraction. In 
the case of the latter areas we do not subtract a rational from a 
rational, since, then, the remaining area would be rational. For 
it is evident that a rational exceeds a rational by a rational^ and 
that the line the square upon which is equal to a rational area, 
is rational. If, then, the line the square upon which is equal to 
the area that remains after subtraction, is to be irrational, 
and the square upon it to be equal to another area, which from 
this specification of it is irrational, the area subtracted from a 
rational area cannot be rational. Three possibilities remain, 
therefore : either to subtract a rational from a medial, or c medial 
from a rational, or a medial from a medial. But when we subtract 
a medial area from a rational, the two lines^^ which we produce, 
the two squares upon which are equal to the two remaining areas, 
are irrational. For if the two lines containing the medial area 
are commensurable in square, the apotorne arises; biit if they are 
incommensurable in square, the minor arises. And when we 
subtract a rational area from a medial, we likewise produce two 
other [irrational] lines. For if the two lines containing the 
rational and subtracted area are commensurable in square, the 
first apotorne of a medial arises; but if they are incommensurable 
in square, that whicli produces with a rational area a medial Page 43. 
whole, arises. And, finally, when we subtract a medial area from 
a medial, if the two lines containing the medial [and subtracted 
area are commensurable in square, the line [the square upon 
which is equal to] the remaining [area] is [the second apotorne of 
a medial; but if they are incommensurable in square], that which 
produces with a medial area a medial whole, [arises]®^. F\)r, in 
the case of addition, when we joined medial areas with rational, 
or rational with medial, or medial with medial, we produced six 
irrational lines only, [two] in each case^^, whence the method of 
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positing [in the enunciations] the addition of lines containing 
the less areas, the squares upon which are equal to the greater 
areas, where we assume the lines in certain cases to be commen- 
sura})]e in square and in others incommensurable in square*^'". 

§ 15. To sum up. [Firstly], when a medial area is added to a 
Mb. 35 v.o rational, the line the square upon which is equal to the sum, is a 
binomial ; when it is subtracted from it, the line the square upon 
which is equal to the remaining area, is an apotome, grante{i that 
it (i. e., the medial area) is contained by two lines commensurable 
in square^^. — [Secondly,] when a I'ational area, is added to a 
medial, the line the square upon which is equal to the sum, is a 
first bimedial; w^hen it is subtracted from a medial, the line the 
square ujion which is equal to the remaining area, is a first 
apotome of a medial, granted that it (i- c., the rational area) is 
contained ]>y two lines commensurable in square'^". — [Thirdly], 
when a medial area is added to a medial, the line the square^ upon 
which is equal to the sum, is a second bimedial; when it is 
subtracted from a medial, the line the square upon which is 
equal to the remaining area, is a second apotome of a medial, 
granted that it (i. e., the first mentioned media] area) is con- 
tained by two lines commensurable in square**^. — [Fourthly], 
when a. medial area is added to a rational, the line the square 
upon which is equal to the sum, is a major; when it is subtracted 
from a rational, the line the square uj)on which is equal to the 
remaining area, is a minor, granted that it (i. e., the medial area) 
is contained by two lines incommensurable in square which make 
the sum of the squares upon them rationar'*^. — [Fiftly,] when a 
rational area is added to a medial, the line the square upon 
Page 44. which is equal to the sum, is the side of a square equal to a 
rational j)lus a medial area; when it is subtracted from a medial, 
the line the square upon which is equal to the remaining area, is 
the line which produces with a rational area a medial whole, 
granted that it (i. e., the rational area) is contained by two lines 
incommensurable in square which make the sum of the squares 
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upon them mediaP^. — [Sixthly,] when a medial area is added 
to a medial, the line the square upon which is equal to the sum, 
is the side of a square equal to two medial areas; when a medial 
is subtracted from a medial, the line the square^ upon which is 
equal to the remaining area, is the line which jn’oduces Avith a 
medial area a medial whole, granted that the less area itself is 
contained by two lines incommensurable in square, the sum of 
the squares upon which is equal to the greater^^^h — The areas 
may be taken, therefore, in three ways, either a medial is joined 
with a rational, or a rational with a medial, or a medial with a, 
medial. A rational is ncA^er joined with a rational, as lias already 
been shown^^^. The lines containing these ar(*as may be of two 
kinds: either commensurable in square or incommensniable in 
square. That they should be commensurable in length is im* 
possible. The areas may be either added together or subtracted 
from one-another. 

§ l(i. The irrational lines, therefore, (i. e., thos(‘ formed by 
addition and subtraction) are twelve. They ar(‘ the contraries of 
one-anotb(U' ; firstly, with respect to the manner in which the 
areas (i. e., the rationals and medials) are takiai, since i ,for 
example, I we sometimes add a medial to a rational, and soim^- 
times we subtract a medial from a rationaP^*^, secondly, with 
respect to the lines containing the less areas, the squares ui)oh 
which are equal to the greater, since these are sometimes com- 
mensurable in squan‘ and sometimes incommensurable in 
square^^'^; and thirdly, with respect to the areas taking the ]Tace 
of one-another, since, for example, we sometimes subtract a 
rational from a medial and sometimes a medial from a rational, 
and sometimes a rational and less area is added to a medial and 
sometimes a medial and less area is added to a rationaP^^'^’. The 
lines, therefore, that are formed by addition are respectively the 
contraries of those that are formed by subtraction so far as 
concerns the manner in which the areas arc taken (i. c., whether 
they are to he added together or subtracted from one-another). 
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With reference to the lines which contain the less areas, the first 
three of the lines formed by addition and of those formed by 
subtraction are respectively the contraries of the following three. 
And with re^spect to the areas taking the place of one-another, 
the ordered irrationals are the contraries of one-another taken in 
threes^*^^. Such, according to the judgment of Euclid, is the 
manner in which the irrationals are classified and ordered. 

§ 17. Those who have written concerning these things (i. e., 
of irrationals), declare that the Athenian, Theaetetus, assumed 
two lines commensurable in square and proved that if he took 
between them a line in ratio according to geometric proportion 
(the geometric mean), then the line named the medial was pro- 
duced, but that if he took [the line] according to harmonic 
proporthm (the harmonic mean), then the apotome was pro- 
duced^^’^ We acce])t these propositions, since Theaetetus 
enunciated them, but we add thereto, in the first place, that the 
geometric mean [in question] is [and only is] the mean (or 
medial) line between two lines rational and commensurable in 
square^’^^, whereas the arithmetical mean is one or other of the 
[irrational] lines that are formed by addition, and the harmonic 
mean one or other of the [irrational] lines that are formed by 
subtraction, and, in the second place, that the three kinds of 
proportion produce all the in*atioiial lines. Euclid has proved 
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quite clearly that when two lines are rational and commensurable 
in square, and there is taken between them a line proportional 
to them in geometric proportion (i. e., the geometric mean), then 
the line so taken is irrational and is named the We 
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will now show the remaining [two kinds of] proportion^^^' in the 
case of the remaining irrationals. — Take two straight lines, 

A and B, and let C be the arithmetical mean between them. The 
lines, A and B, when added together, are, then, twice the line 
since this is the special characteristic of arithmetical proportion. 

If, then, the two lines, A and B, are rational and commensurable 
in square, the line C' is a binomial. For, when added together, 
they are twice C. But when added together, they produce a 
binomial. Since, then, the line ( ■ is their half [and so commen- 
surable with them]^^^, therefore this line (i. e., (1) is also a bino- 
mial. — But if the two lines, A and B, are medial and com- 
mensurable in square and contain a rational rectangle, their 
sum (A -f B), which is the double of the line C is a first bi medial. 

The line C, therefore, is also such, since it is the half of the two 
extremes (i. e., A and B). — If, however, they (A and B) are Page 46. 
medial and commensurable in square and contain a medial 
rectangle, their sum (A + B) is a second bimedial. It is also 
commensurable with the line since C is its half. Therefore 
the line C is also a second bimedial. — Tf , on the other hand, the 
lines, A and B, are incommensurable in square, and the sum of 
the squares upon them is rational, but the rectangle contained by 
them in-ational (i. e., medial), the line V is a major. For the 
sum of the two lines, A and B, is a major; it is also the double 
of the line C; therefore the line (' is a major. — But if, con- 
versely, the two lines, A and B, are incommensurable in square, 
and the sum of the squares upon them is medial, but the rectangle 
contained by them rational, the line C is the side of a square 
equal to a rational plus a medial area. For it is commensurable 
with the sum of the two lines, A and B ; and their sum is the side 
of a square equal to a rational plus a medial area. — If, however, 
the two lines, A and B, are incommensurable in square, and both 
the sum of the squares upon them and the rectangle contained 
by them are medial, the line is the side of a square equal to 
two medial areas. For the sum of the two lines, A and B, is the 
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double of C and is the side of a square equal to two medial areas. 
Therefore the line C is the side of a square equal to two medial 
Ms. 36 areas. The line C, therefore, when it is the arithmetical mean, 
produces all the irrational lines that are formed by addition. 

§ 18. Let the enunciations [of these ■[>ropoHitions] , therefore, 
be stated as follows. — (3). If there be taken a mean (or medial) 
line between two lines rational and commensurable in square 
according to arithmetical j)ropoTtion (i. e., the arithmetical 
mean), the given line is a binomial. — (2). Jf there be taken the 
arithmetical raean^^‘^ between two lines medial, and commensur- 
able in square, and containing a rational rectangle, the given line 
is a first bimediaL — (3) Jf there be taken the arithmetical mean 
between two lines medial, and commensurable in squaj*(\ and 
containing a medial rectangle, the given line is a second })imedial. 
— (4) If there be taken the arithmetical mean betwt^en two 
straight lines incommensurable in squares the sum of the squares 
upon which is rational, but tlu^ rectangle contained l)y them 
medial, the given line is irrational and is named the major. — 
Page 4 7. (5) If there be taken the arithmetical nu^an between two straight 
lines incommensurable in square, the vsum of the squares upon 
which is medial, but the rectangle contained by them rational, 
the given line is the side of a square equal to a rational plus 
a medial area. — (0) If there be taken the arithmetical mean 
between two straight lines incommensurable in square, the sum 
of the squares upon which is medial and also the rectangle con- 
tained by them, the given line is the side of a square equal to tAvo 
medial areas. The proof common to all of them^^^ is that since 
the extremes, when added together, are double the mean and 
])roduee the required irrationals, therefore these (i. e., the 
means^i^) are commensurable with one order [or another] of 
these irrationals. 

§ 19. We must now examine how the irrational lines that are 
formed by subtraction, are produced by the harmonic mean. 
But first let us state that the special eharact(U’istic of harmonic 
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proportion is that the rectangles contained by each of the ex- 
tremes in conjunction respectively with the mean, are together 
equal to twice the rectangle contained by the extremes^^’\ and, 
in addition, that if one of the two straight lines containing a 
rational or a medial rectangle he anyone of the irrational lines 
that are formed by addition, then the other is one of the [irra- 
tional] lines that are formed by subtraction, the contrary, 
namely, of the first^^*^. For example, if one of the two lines 
containing the rectangle be a binomial, the other is an apotome; 
if it be a first bimedial, the other is a first apotome of a medial ; 
if it be a second bimedial, the other is a second apotome of a 
medial: if it be a major, the other is a minor; if it be the side of 
a square equal to a rational plus a medial area, the otluT is that 
(i. e., the line) which produces with a rational area a medial 
whole ; and if it l)e the side of a square equal to two medial areas, 
the other is that which produces with a medial area a medial 
whole. — Assuming these propositions for the present let us 
take the two lines AB and BC-, and let BI) be the harmonic mean 
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between them. Then il the two lines, AB and B(*, are rational 
and commensurable in square^^^, the rectangle contained by them 
is medial, and, therefore, twice the rectangle contained by them Page 48. 
is medial. But twice the rectangle contained by them is equal to 
the rectangle contained by the two lines, AB, BD, plus the rect- 
angle contained by the two lines, BC, BD. Therefore the sum 
of the rectangles contained respectively by AB *BD and BC * BD 
is also medial. But the sum of the rectangles contained re- 
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spectively by AB BD and BC-BD is equal to the rectangle 
Mfi. 37 r.® contained by the whole line AC and the line BB. Therefore 
the rectangle contained by the two lines, AC and BD, is medial* 
But it is contained by two straight lines, one of which, AC namely, 
is a binomial. Therefore the line BD is an apotome. — But if 
th(‘ two lines, AB and BC, be medial, and commensurable in 
square, and contain a rational rectangle, and we proceed exactly 
as before, then the rectangle contained ])y the two lines, AC and 
BD, is rational. But the line AC is a first bime(bal. Therefore 
the line BD is a first apotome of a medial. — If, however, the 
two lines, AB and BC-, are mc^dial, and commensurable in square, 
and contain a medial rectangle, then, for exactly the same 
reasons, the rectangle contained by AC and BD is medial. But 
the lin(^ A(' is a second bimediab Therefore the line BD is a 
second apotome of a medial. — If, on the other hand, the two 
lines, AB and BC, are incommensurable in square, and the sum 
of the squares upon them is rational, but the rectangle contained 
by them medial, then twice the rectangle contained by them is 
medial, and, therefore, the rectangle contained by A(- and BD 
is medial. But the line A( ' is a major. Therefore the line BD 
is a minor. — But if the two lines, AB and BC, are incommen- 
surable in square, and the sum of the squares upon them is 
medial, but the rectangle containe,d by them rational, then the 
rectangle contained by the two lines, AC - and BD, is rational. But 
the line AC> is the side of a square ecpial to a rational ])lus a 
medial area. Therefore the line BD is that (i. e., the line) 
which produces with a rational area a medial whole. — If, 
however, the two lines, AB and BC, are incommensurable in 
square, and both the sum of the squares upon thcmi and the 
rectangle contained by them are medial, then the rectangle 
contained by the two lines, A(' and BD, is medial. But the line 
A(^ is the side of a square equal to two medial areas. Therefore 
the line BD is that which produces with a medial area a medial 
whole. When, therefore, the arithmetical mean is taken between 
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the lines that are added together (i. e., to form the componnd 
lines), one of the irrational lines that are formed by addition 
(i. e., a conipomid line) is produced; whereas when the harmonic 
mean is taken, one of the [irrational] lines that are formed by 
subtraction, is produced; and the latter is the contrary of the 
line formed by the addition of the given lines. 

§ 20. Let the enunciations of these [luopositions] be also 
stated as follows. — (1). If the harmonic mean be taken between PaKc 4i), 
two lines which [added together] form a binomial, the given line 
is an apotome. — (2). If theharmonic mean be taken between two 
lines which [added together] form a first bimedial, the given 
line is a first apotome of a medial. — (8). If the harmonic mean b(‘ 
taken between two lines which [added together] form a second 
bimedial, the given line is a second apotom(‘ of a medial. — 

(4) . If the harmonic mean bc^ taken between two lint's which 
[added together] form a major, the given line is a mint)!*. — 

(5) . If the harmonic mean be taken between two lint's w hich 
I added together] form the side of a square etjual to a rational 
plus a medial area, the given line is that (i. e., the line) which 
produces with a rational area a. medial whole. — ((i). If the 
harmonic mean be taken between two lines which [added to- 
gether] form the side of a square equal to two medial areas, the 
given line is that which produces with a medial area a medial 
whole. The geometric mean, therefore, ])roduces for us the first 
of the irrational lines, namely, the medial; the arithmetical mean 
produces for us all the lines that are formed by atldition; and the 
harmonic mean produces for us all the lines that are formed by 
subtraction. — It is evident, moreover, that the proposition of 
Theaetetus is hereby verified^^^^*. For the geometric mean between 
two lines rational and commensurable in square is a medial line ; 
the arithmetical mean between them is a binomial; and the 
harmonic mean between them is an apotome^^’. This is the sum 
and substance of our knowledge concerning the thirteen irrational 
lines so far as the classification and order of them is concerned 
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Ms. 37 v.« together with their homogeneity with the three kinds of propor- 
tion, which the ancients extolled. 

§ 21. But we must now prove by the following method the 
pi’oposition that if one of the two lines containing a rational or a 
medial rectangle is anyone of the irrational lines that are formed 
by addition, then the other is its contrary of the lines that are 
Page 50. formed by subtraction. Let us first, however, present the 
following proposition. Let the two lines, AB and BC, contain a 
rational rectangle, and let AB be greater than B(J. On the line 
AO describe the semicircle AD(', and draw the line BD at 
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right angles [to AC], The line BI), then, is also rational, since 
it has been proved that it is a mean proportional between the 
lines, AB and B(?; and if we join DA and DC, the angle at 1) is a 
right angle, since it is in a semi-circle. Braw the line AF at 
right-angles to the line BA; produce the line BB, so that it 
nieets the line AF at the point F: and draw a line at right- 
angles to BC [at the ])oint, C]. This line, then, 1 maintain, will 
not meet the line BF at the point F, nor will it pass outside 
BF, but touch within iB‘^b If possible, let it meet [the line BF] 
at F. Then the area BAFC is a [rectangular] parallelogram, 
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since all its angles are right angles* But the line DA is greater 
than the line DC* Therefore the line CF is greater than tii(^ line 
AF, since the op])osite sides |of a ])arallelogranii] are equal. 
Therefore the squares uj)on Bt' and BF (BC'^ + BF‘^) are greater 
than the squares upon AB and BF (AB^ + BF‘^). Therefore BC 
is greater than AB: which is contrary (i. e., to the hy])othesis), 
for it was [given as] less than AB. — Tlie following proof would 
be, however, preferable. Because the angles at A and C are 
right angles and the lines, AB and BC, perpendiculars [to DFJ, 
therefore the rectangle contained by DB and BF is equal to the 
square upon BC. But it is also equal to the square upon AB. 
Therefore the square upon AB is equal to the square upon B(\ 

But we have assumed the line AB to be greater than the line 
BC. — In the same way we can prove that this line (i. e., the line 
at right-angles to D( \) docs not meet DF beyond the point F. — 

Let it meet DF, therefore, between D and F at the point E. 

I maintain, then, that the rectangle contained by FB and BE is 
equal to the square upon DB, which is rational. For DCE is a 
right-angled triangle, and the line CB a perpendicular |to DE]. 
Therefore the two triangles (CBE and CBD) are similar triangles 
(i. e., of the same order). Therefore the angle at E is equal to the 
angle DCE. But for the very same reason the angle D(^B is Page t5I. 
equal to the angle BDA, and the angle BDA to the angle 
BAF, since the angles at i\ D, and A, are all right angles. There- 
fore the angle at E is equal to the angle BAF. But the two 
angles at B (i. e., (1BE and ABF) are right angles. Therefore the 
angles of the triangle BCE are equal [respectively] to those of 
the triangle BAF. Therefore the ratio of the line BF to the 
line BA is that of the line BC' to the line BE, since they subtend 
equal angles. Therefoie the rectangle contained by FB and BE 
is equal to the rectangle contained by AB and BC. But the 
rectangle contained by AB and BC is equal to the square upon 
DB. Therefore the rectangle contained by FB and BE is 
rational. 

1 0 Junge-Tb OtuBOl), 
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§ 22. Having first proved these propositions, we will now 
prove what we set out to prove^“^. Let the two lines, AB and 
BC, contain a rational rectangle. Euclid has proved thfit a 
rational rectangle applied to a binomial produces as breadth 
an apotoine of the same order as the binomiaP^^. If, then, the 
line AB is a binomial, the line B(^ is an apotome. ]f it is a 
first binomial, Bf' is a first a})otome. If it is a second binomial, 
B(* is a second apotome. If it is a third lljinomial l, Bf^ is a third 
s apotome], and so on^^. Suppose, now, that the line AB is a 
first bimedial. Proceeding, then, as before^-’, we can prove that 
'the line BC is a first apotome of a medial. the line 

BE is a second binomial, since the square upon a first bimedial 
a|)plied to a rational line produces as breadth a second binomial. 
And the line BE is a second apotome, since the rectangle 
contained by FB-BE is rational, and a rational area applied to a 
second binomial produces aa breadth a second apotome. There- 
fore the line BC is a first apotome of a medial, since the side of 
a square equal to an area contained by a rational and a second 
apotoine is a first apotome of a meclial. Let now the line AB 
be a second bimedial and contain with BP a rational rectangle. 

• I maintain, then, that the line BF is a second apotome of a 
medial. For proceeding e.xactly as before, because the lin(‘ AB 
is a s(‘cond bimedial, and the line DB a rational, therefore the 
line BF is a third binomial, since the square ii])on a second 
bimedial applied to a rational straight linc^ produces as breadth 
a third binomial. And the line BE is a third a|>otome, since the 
rectangle contained by FB-BE is rational; and if one of the two 
lines containing a. rational rectangle be a binomial, the other is an 
apotome of the same order as the binomiaL But the lim* BF 
is a third binomial. Therefore BE is a third apotome. But the 
]in(' Bl) is rational ; and the side of a square equal to a rectangle 
contained by a rational line and a third apotome is a second 
apotome of a medial ; therefore the line BC is a second apotome 
of a medial, since the rectangle contained by BE-BD is equal 
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to the square upon B(^ the angle at being a right angle. — 

Again, let the line AB be a major. 1 maintain, then, that the 
line B(/ is a minor. For proceeding exactly as before, because 
the line AB is a major, and the line J^D rational, therefore the 
line BF is a fourth binomial, sinc^e the square upon a major 
applied to a rational line produces as hreadth a fourth binomial. 

But the rectangle contained by is rational. Therefore 

the line BE is a fourth apotome, sinc(* th(‘ line BF is of exactly 
the same order as the line BE, the rectangle contained by them 
being rational. Because, then, the line BD is rational and the 
line BE a fourth apotome, the Ime BB is a minor, since the 
side of a square equal to a. rectangle c'ontained by a rational 
and a fourth a])otonu^ is a minor. -- Again, let the liru AB be 
the side of a. square equal to a rational plus a medial aica. I 
maintain, then, that the line B(^ is that (i. e., the line) which 
j>roduces with a rational are^a a medial whole. For ])roc(H‘(iing 
exactly as before, because the line AB is the side of a. square 
equal to a I’ational plus a medial area, and the line BI) rational, 

therefore the line BF is a fifth binomial, since the square upon 

the side of a squan^ lapial to a rational plus a, medial area, when 
ap})lied t(> a rational line, produces as bnaidth a fifth binomial. 

And becaust' the i*t‘ctangle contained by FB * BE is rational, page 53. 

therefore the line BE is a fifth apotome. Since, tlu^n, the line Ms. 38 v.» 

Bl) IS rational, the line BC is that which produces with a 
rational area a medial whole. For this line is that the s(| uarc* u])on 
which is equal to a rectangle contained bv a r ational line and a 
fifth apotome. — Finally lei th(‘ line AB he the side* of a square 
equal to two medial areas. 1 maintain, then, that the line BC 
is that which produces with a medial area a medial wholes For 
proceeding exactly as before, because the line BT) is rational, 
and the line AB the side of a square equal to two medial areas, 
therefore the line BF is a sixth liinomial. But the rectangle 
contained by FB BE is rational. Therefore the line BE is a 
sixth apotome. But the line BI) is rational. Therefore the 
10 ‘ 
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square upon BC' is the square upon a line which produces with 
a medial area a medial whole. Therefore B(^ is that which pro- 
duces with a medial area a medial whole. — If, therefore, one of 
the two straight lines containing a rational rectangle be anyone 
of the irrational lines that are formed by addition, the other is its 
contrary of the lines that are formed by subtraction. Our 
discussion has proved this. 

§ 23. It will be obvious, moreover, from the following propos- 
itions that if one of the two lines containing a medial rectangle 
he anyone of the irrational lines that are formed by addition, 
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then the other is its contrary of those that are formed by sub- 
traction. But first let us present [the proposition [ that if the 
ratio of two straight lines to one-another be that of a rational to 
a medial rectangle or of two medial rectangles to one-another 
which are incommensurable with one-another, then the two 
lines are commensurable in square. — Let the ratio of the line 
A to the line B be that of the rectangle to the rectangle D, 
one of which is rational and the other medial, or both of which are 
medial but incommensurable with one-another. Let the line 
NR be rational, and let us apply to it the rectangle RM equal 
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to the rectangle C, and also the rectangle RL equal to the rect- 
angle T). The two lines, MN and NL, are, therefore, rational and 
commensurable in square, since the two rectangles applied to the 
rational line (NR) are either rational and medial respectively, or 54. 
both medial but incommensurable with one-ajiother. Because, 
then, the ratio of the line MN to the line LN is that of the 
rectangle RM to the rectangle RL, that is, of the rectangle C 
to the rectangle D, and the ratio of the rectangle C to the 
rectangle D is that of the line A to the line B, therefore the 
ratio of the line MN to the line LN is that of the line A to the 
line B. But the lines, MN and LN, are commensurable in 
square. Therefore the line A is commensurable with the line 
B in square. — Having demonstrated this, let us now proceed to 
prove what we set out to do, namely, that if one of the two 
straight lines containing a medial rectangle be anyone of the 

fr 
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irrational lines that are formed by addition, the other is its con- 
trary of the lines that are formed by subtraction. Let the two 
lines, AB and CT), contain a medial rectangle, and let AB be 
one of the lines that are formed by addition^^^. 1 maintain, then, 
that the other line, CD, is not only one of the lines that are formed 
by subtraction, but also the contrary of that ]in(^ (AB), Apply 
to the line AB a rational rectangle, namely, that contained byAB 
and BF. The line BF, then, as we have already proved^ is one 
of the irrational lines that are formed by subtraction, the con- 
trary, namely, of the line AB, since they contain a rational 
rectangle. But because the rectangle contained by AB and CD 
is medial and that contained byAB and BF is rational, therefore 
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the ratio of the line FB to the line CD is that of a rational to a 
medial rectangle. Wherefore they are coimnensnrable in square, 
as we have just proved^^®. (bnsequently whichever of the irrat- 
ional lines formed by subtraction the line CD is, the line AB 
is its lik(‘ (or contrary)^^, since the line FB is exactly similar 
(i. e., in order) to CD, the two rectangles to which the squares 
upon them are equal, being commensurable^^b Therefore when 
one of the two straight lines containing either a rational or a 
nnalial rectangle is anyone of the irrational lines that are formed 
by addition, the other is the line wdiich is its like (or contrary) of 
Ms- 1 - those that are formed by subtraction. — Having demonstrated 
these propositions, it is clear, then, that all the irrational lines 
that are formed by subtraction, are produced from the lines that 
Pagf' r>r>. are formed by addition by means of harmonic pro]>ortion in the 
manner })reviously described since we have assumed nothing 
that (cannot be proved. 

§ 24. Following our previous discussion, we will now set forth 
the essential points of difference between the binomials and also 
between the apotomes, their camtrancs^'*^. The binomials, as 
also the apotomes, are of six kinds. The reason why they are six 
in kind is obvious. The greater and less terms of the binomial, 
namely, are taken, and the squares upon them distinguished. 
For it IS self-evident that the squart^ upon the greater term is 
greater than the squai't^ upon the less either by the square ujion a 
line that is commensurable with the greater, or by the square 
upon a line that is incommensurable with it^*'^'^. But in the case 
of the square upon the greater term being greater than the 
square upon the less by the square upon a line commensurable 
with the greater, the greater [term], or the less, can be com- 
mensurable with the given rational line, or neither of them. 
Both of them cannot be commensurable with it, since, then, they 
would be commensurable with one-anothor, which is impossible. 
And in the case of the square upon the greater term being greater 
than the square upon the less by the square upon a line incom- 
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mensurable with the greater, it follows likewise that the greater 
term, or the less, can be commensurable with the given rational 
line, or neither of them. Both of them cannot be commensurable 
with it for exactly the same reason [as is given above]. There 
are, therefore, three binomials, when the square upon the greater 
term is greater than the square upon the less by the square upon 
a line c!(mimensurable with the greater; and there are likewise 
three, when the square u])oii the greater term is greater than the 
square upon the less by the square U])on a line incommensurable 
with the greater. And since* we have pointed out that when the 
ratio of the wdiole line to one of its jtwo] parts is that of the [two 
terms of a] binomial, then the other part of the whole line is an 
apotome^'^*"‘, and since it is self-evident that the* square u])em the 
w^heik* line is greater than the squaj-e upon the first -mentioned 
part cither b}/ the square upon a line that is commeiisurahle* 
wdth the whole line, or hy tlie* square ujion a line that is incom- 
mensurable with it . and that in both cases either the whole line 
can ])e commensurable with the given rational liiK*, or that part 
of it which has the ratio to it of tlie [two terms of a | liinomial, or Page rai. 
neither, but not both, just as in the ease of the binomial, there- 
fore necessarily the apotomes are six in kind and are named the 
first ajiotome, the second, the third, and so on up to tlie sixth. 

§ 2r). By design he (i. e., Euclid) discusses th(* six apotomes 
and the six binomials only in order to demonstrate completely 
the different characteristics of those irrational lines that are for- 
med by addition and those that are formed by subtraction. For 
he shows that they vary from one-another in two respects, either 
with regard to the definition of their form^^*'*, or with regard to 
the breadths of tlie areas to which the s({uares iqion them are 
equal, so that the binomial, for example, differs from the first 
bimedial not only in form, since the former is jiroduced by two 
rationals commensurable in square and the latter hy two medials 
commensurable in sc^uare and containing a rational rectangle, 

]>ut also in the breadth produced by the application of the areas 
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of the squares upon them to a rational line. The breadth so 
produced in the case of the former is a first binomial, in the case 
of the latter a second binomial. In the case of a second bimedial 
it is a third binomial; in the case of a major a fourth ; in the case 
of the side of a square equal to a rational plus a medial area, a 
fifth ; and in the case of the side of a square equal to two medial 
areas, a sixth. The binomials are equal in number to the irra- 
tional lines that are formed by addition, each group numbering 
six, the binomials in order being the six breadths produced by 
Ms, 30 vo. applying the areas of [the squares upon] the latter to a rational 
line, the first in the case of the first, the second in the case of the 
second, and so on in the same fashion up to the sixth, which is the 
Ineadth of the area of the square upon the side of a square equal 
to two medial areas when applied to a rational line. — In 
exactly the same way he appends the six apotomes in order to 
demonstrate the difference between the six irrationals that are 
formed by subtraction, which is not a mere matter of difference 
of form alone. For the apotomc differs from the first apotome of 
a medial not only in that it is produced by the subtraction of a 
Pago 57. line (part) the ratio of which to the whole line from which it is 
subtracted, is that of the [two terms of a] binomial, whereas the 
latter is produced by the subtraction of a line the ratio of which 
to the whole line from which it is subtracted, is that of the [two 
terms of a] first bimedial, but also in that the squaie upon an 
apotome, when applied to a rational line, produces as breadth 
a first apotome, whereas the square upon a first apotome of a 
medial produces as breadth a second apotome. And the rest of 
the lines proceed analogously. The apotomes, therefore, are 
equal in number to the irrational lines that are formed by sub- 
traction. The squares upon the latter, when applied to a rational 
line, produce as breadths the six apotomes in order, the square 
upon the first producing as breadth the first apotome, the square 
upon the second the second apotome, the square upon the third 
the third apotome, the square upon the fourth the fourth apo- 



tome, the square upon the fifth the fifth apotome, and the square 
upon the sixth the sixth apotome, the sum total of both kinds 
[of lines], i. e., of apotomes and of the irrational lines that are 
formed by subtraction. And they correspond in order, the first 
with the first, the intermediate with the intermediate, and the 
last with the last. 

§ 26 . We should, however, discuss the following propositions. 
The square upon one of the irrational lines fornie^l by addition 
produces, when applied to a rational line, one of the binomials as 
breadth, and the square upon one of the irrational lines formed by 
subtraction produces, when applied to a rational line, one of the 
apotomes as breadth; apply now tliese same squares not to a 
rational but to a medial line, and it can be shown that the 
breadths [produced] are first or second bimedials in the ease of 
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I the irrational lines that are formed by] addition, and first or 
second apotomes of a medial in the case of those lines that are 
formed by subtraction^^'. AVe must begin onr proof of this, how- 
ever, [with the following xiroposition] . If a rational rectangle be 
applied to a medial line, the breadth [so produced] is medial. 
Let the rectangle be a rational rectangle applied to the 
medial line AB. I maintain, then, that the line AD is medial. 
Describe on AB the square ABEP, which is, therefore, medial 
and has to the rectangle AC - the ratio of a medial to a rational 
area. The ratio of AF to AD is, therefore, that of a medial to a 
rational area. Therefore the lines, AF and AD, arc com men- 
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surable in square, Hut the square upon AF is medial, since the 
square upon All is medial. Therefore the square upon AD is 
medial. Therefore the line AD is medial. 

§ 27. Having first proved this [proposition I, J now maintain 
that if the square upon a binomial or the square upon a major 
be applie^d to a medial line, it ])roduces as breadth a first or a 
sec*ond biinedial. Let the line AB be a l)inomial or a major, 
the line (d) a medial, and the rectangle DCJ equal to the 



square u])ou AB, Take a rational line LM, and let the rectangle 
Ms 40 e* equal the square ujxrn AB — If, then, the line AB be a 
binomial, the line LP is obviously a first binomiab-^^, but if the 
line AB be a major, then is a fourth binomiaP'*^, as has 
already been proved with respect to the application of the 
specified areas^'*^^ to a rational line. Divide LP into its two terms 
at the point (). Then in the case of both of these binomials 
(First and fourth) the line LO is commensurable with the given 
rational line LM, the rectangle MO is rational, and the rectangle 
PN is mediaP'^b since the two lines, LM and LO, are commen- 
surable in length, but the two lines. NO and OP, rational and 
commensurable in square [only]. (Mt off [fromDG] the rectangle 
DF equal to the rectangle MO. The remaining rectangle 
Pago 59. NP^^*^ is, then, equal to the rectangle EG, since the rectangle 
DG is ecpial to the rectangle Ml^. The rectangle EG is, there- 
fore, medial. — But the rectangle DF is a rational rectangle 
applied to the medial line CT). The line GF, therefore, is medial, 
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a8 has been shown above^^^. And the square upon (^D, then, 
since it is medial, being the square upon the medial line (d), can 
be regarded (or taken) as either commensurable with th(' rect- 
angle E(i, or incommensurable with it. In the first place lot it 
be commensurable with it. But, then, the ratio of the square 
upon to the rectangle EH is that of the line CD to the line 
FG, since they have exactly the same height. The line (-D is, 
therefore, commensurable with the line FG in length, d'he line 
F(J is, therefore, medial, therefore the lines, CF and F(b are 
medials. ~ The rectangle contained by the two lines (i. e., CF 
and FG) is also, 1 maintain, rational. For^"*"* since the line CD 
is commensurable with the line FG jm length], and the ratio 
of the line CD to the lin(‘ F(t{ is that of the rectangh^ contained 
by CT) and (^F to that contained b\^ i^E and F(b if, then, you 
place the two lines, (d> and F(b in a straight line, and make the 
]m(‘ CF th(^ height, the rectangle DF is commensurable with 
the rectangle contained by CF and But th(^ rectangle 

DF is rational. Therefore tlie rc^ctaiigle contained by (T^ and 
FC is also rational. Therefore the line CG is a first hmiediaB'*®. 
— Let now the squart' upon (^D be incomniensurahie witli the 
rectangle FG. The ratio of the line (T>, then, to the line FG 
is that of a medial area to a medial area incommensurable with 
it. This will be obvious, if we describe the square upon (^D. 
h’or the square so described and the rectangle FG have exactly 
the same height (CD, namely): wherefore theii’ bases, the lines, 
FG and Cd), namely, have to one-another the same ratio exactly 
as they have, the latter line (i. e., (T)) being equal to the base of 
the area (i. e., the square) described u]K)n it. (T), therefore, is 
commensurable in square with F(L as has been shown above. 
The square upon F'G, therefore, is medial. Therefore the line 
FG itself is medial. Thei'efore the two lines, HE and F(i, are 
medial. — And the lectangle contained by them is, I maintain, 
medial. For since the rectangle DF is rational, but the rectangle 
EG medial, therefore the ratio of i^F to FG is that of a rational 
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to a medial area. Therefore CF and FG are commensurable in 
square, as has already been proved. Since, then, the line CD 
is incommensurable in length with the line FG, the rectangle 
00 incommensurable with the rectangle contained by CF and 
FG, and the rectangle DF rational, therefore the rectangle 
contained by CF and FG is not rational, and the two lines, CF 
and FG, arc medials commensurable in square only. But the 
rectangle contained by two medial lines commensurable in 
sciuare is either rational or medial, as Euclid has proved (Book X, 
])ro}). 25). Therefore the rectangle contained by the two lines, 
(^F and FG, since it is not rational, is medial. Therefore the line 
Mh 4(> v« ^ s{‘cond bimedial (Book X, prop. 3H). When, therefore, 

the square u])on a binomial or the square u|>on a major is applied 
to a medial line, it produces as breadth a first oi* a second hi- 
medial^^^. 

§ 28. Again let the line AB be either a first bimedial or the 
side of a square equal to a rational plus a medial area, let the 
line (T) be a medial and apply to it a rectangle (DG) equal to 
the square upon AB, and let the line LM lx* rational and the 
rectangle MP equal to the square upon AB. The line LP is, 
then, a second binomial, when the line AB is a first bimedial, 
and a fifth binomial, when the line AB is the side of a square 
equal to a rational plus a medial area. Divide LP into its two 
terms at the point 0. Then in the case of both of these binomials 
(namely, the second and the fifth) the line OP is commensurable 
with the given rational line (i. e., LM) ; the rectangle NP is ra- 
tional ; and the rectangle MO is medial, ('ut off [from DG] 
the rectangle DF equal to the rectangle MO. The remaining 
rectangle EG is, then, equal to the rectangle NP. The rectangle 
DF is, therefore, mediak But the rectangle EG is a rational 
rectangle applied to the medial line CD. Therefore the line FG 
is medial. — And since the rectangle DF is a medial rectangle 
applied to the medial line C'D, therefore the square upon CD 
can be either commensurable with the rectangle DF, or incom- 
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mensurable with it. In the first place let it be commensurable 
with it. Then the line CD is commensurable with the line (T. 

The line CF is, therefore, medial. — And since the line F(4 is 
commensurable with the line Cl) in square [only], but the line 
CD commensurable with the line CV in length, therefore^** 
the line FG is commensurable with the line in square 
[only]. But since the line VJ) is commensurable with the line 
CF in length, and the ratio of the line (T) to the line (T is 
that of the rectangle contained by CD and FG to that contained r>L 
by fT and FG, therefore these [rectangles] are also commen- 
surable^^^. But the rectangle contained by CD and FG is T'ational, 
since it is the rectangle EC!. Therefore the rectangle contained 
by C^F and FG is rational. Therefore the line CXx is a first 
biinedial. — Let now the square upon CD be incommensurable 
with the rectangle DF. The ratio, then, of the line (T> to the 
line CF is that of a medial area to a medial area incommensur- 
able with it. The lines, (d) and CF, are, therefore, commensur- 
able in square. But the square upon (?D is medial. Therefore 
the line (JF is medial And in the same way as ])eff>re it can bt‘ 
proved that the line (^G is a second bimedial — If, therefore, 
the square upon a first bimedial or the side of a squart‘ equal to a 
rational plus a medial area be ap])Iied to a medial line, it produces 
as breadth a first or a second bimedial. 

§ Again let the line AB be either of the two remaining 
lines of the irrationals that are formed by addition, i. e,, either a 
second bimedial or the side of a square equal to two medial areas. 

Let the line CD be medial, and the line LM rational; and let the 
same construction be made as before. The line IjP, then, is 
either a third or a sixth binomial, since these are the [only] two 
that remain; neithei- of these is commensurable (i. e., in their 
terrns)^^** with tlie line LM in length: the two rectangles, MO 
andNP, are medial and incommensurable with one-another; and, 
therefore, the two rectangles, DF and EG, are also medials. But 
since the line CD and the two lines, CF and FG, are medial, 
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Ms. 41 r.o it iH also clear that one of them is commensurable with the line 
(U) (i. e., in length), whenever^''^ one of the two rectangles, DF 
or EG , is commensurable with the square upon (JD. The rectangle 
contained by and FG is [also], then, commensurable with one 
of them^'''b "^rherefore the rectangle contained by (.T and FG is 
medial. The line therefore, is a second bimediab — But if 
the sipiare upon CT) is not commensurable with either of them 
(i. e., DF or EG), then neither VF nor* FG is commensurable with 
the line GD Therefore the rt^dangle contained by (F and FG 
is not commensurable vith either of them (i e,, DF or EG), the 
two lines, (F and F(b are medial lines commensurable in square 
only, and the rectangle contained by them, therefore, either 
rational or* niedial^*'*^. Jf, therefore, the square iqam a second 
bimedial or the side of a square equal to two medial areas be 
Pnpf^ t)2. apj)licd to a medial line, it produces as breadth eithcT a first or a 
second bimedial; which fact has alr-eady been jrroved in the case 
of the other lines^''*^. Therefore the square upon each of the 
I irrational] lines that are formed by addition, ^vhen applied to a 
medial line, ])roduces as breadth a first or a second bimedial. 

§ 30. Having dealt with the irrational lines that are formed by 
addition, let us now consider tlic irrational liiu^s that are formed 
by subtraction taken in })airs [as in the case of the former]. Let 
the line AB be either an apotome or a minor, let the line CD 
be a medial ; and let us describe u}>on it the rectangle DG equal 
to the square upon AB. i maintain, then, that the line (XI is 
either a first or a second apotome of a medial. Let the line LM 
be rational ; and let us describe u])on it the rectangle MP equal 
to the square upon AB. The line LP is, then, a first apotome 
[if the line AB be an apotome], and a fourth apotome if the 
line AB he a minor. Let the line PO be the annex of the line 
LP, and the rectangle EG equal to the rectangle NP^^. The 
ratio, then, of the rectangle MP to the rectangle NP is that of 
the rectangle DG to the rectangle EG so that the ratio of the 
line JF to the line PO is that of the line CXi to the line FG. 
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the rectangle MU is raticmal, since* we ai*e dealing with a 
first 03’ a fourth a])otoine, so that tin* line LO is eomniensnrable 
fin length] with the given rational line and tht* lectangle 

contained by them, therefore, rational, since they are conn 
mensurable in length. The rectangle DF is also, tticrefore, 
i*ational, since it. is commensurable ^ith the rectangle MO. 

But since the rectangle DF is a rational rectangle* ap]>licd to the 
medial line (T), therefore the line FU is nu*dia.l. And because 
the two lines, LM and PO, ai-e rational lines commensurable in 
square, since the line I^P is eithei* a, first or a fourth ajiotome. Page (>2. 
therefore the rectangle (!ontamed hy them, KJb is medial There- 
fore the rectangle F(t is medial. But the* sejuare u[)on <T) is 
also medial. Tlierefore they (i. e , Ki^ and (T)“) are (*ither 
commensurable or incommensurable with one-ant)ther. — Let 
them be commensurable ^^ith one-another. I'he line* FU is, 
then, commensurable with the line 01 ) ;in length!, as we have 
shown before^^". Therefore the two lines. Ft - and F(b are me- 
dials. But th(* three lines, CD. FC- and FG, are such that the 
ratio of the line (T) to the Inu* FG is that of the rectangle 
contained by CD and FC to that contained by FC and FG. 

These rectangles are, therefore, commensurable. But the 
rectangle DF is rational. Therefore the rectangle contained by Mh. 4 l v,® 
FC Jind FG is rational. Therefore the line C(j is a first ajiotome 
of a medial. — But if the square upon CD is incommensurable 
with the rectangle EG, then the line FG is not commensurable 
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with the line CD in length, hut in square only, since the ratio 
of CD to FG is that of the medial square upon CD to a medial 
area incommensurahle with it, namely, EG. The square upon 
FG is, therefore, medial, and FG is, therefore, also medial. But 
because the line FC is commensurable with the line CD in 
square, and likewise FG, therefore Ft^^ and FG are commen- 
surable with one-another in square. And because the line CD is 
incommensurable with the line FG in length, and the ratio of 
the line (T) to the line FG is that of the rectangle DF to that 
contained by FC and FG, therefore^^^ these two rectangles are 
also incommensurable. But the rectangle DF is rational. 
Ilierefore the rectangle contained by F(^ and FG is irrational. 
But the two lines, FC and FG, are medial lines commensurable 
in square only. Therefore the rectangle contained by them is 
medial, since the rectangle contained by two medial lines com- 
mensurable in square is either rational or medial. Therefore the 
line CG is a second apotome of a medial. — If, then, the square 
upon an apotome or the square upon a minor be ap])lied to a 
medial line, it produces as breadth a first or a second apotome 
of a medial. 

§ 31. Again let the line AB be either a first apotome of a 
medial or that [line] which produces with a rational area a medial 
whole ; let the line CD be a medial ; and let us describe upon it a 
rectangle (DG) equal to the square upon AB. 1 maintain, then, 
that the line (Til is either a first or a second apotome of a medial. 
For^^^‘ the line LM is rational, and there has been applied to it 
the rectangle MP equal to the square upon AB. Therefore the 
line LP is a second or fifth apotome^***’. Let the line OP be the 
mivex of LP; complete the rectangle MO; and let the rectangle 
EG equal the rectangle NP. Then because the line LP is 
either a second or a fifth apotome, therefore the line OL is a 
rational line commensurable in square with the given rational 
line LM, and the line OP is [a rational line] commensurable in 
length with it^®b Therefore the rectangle NP is rational, and 
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the rectangle MO medial, since the former is contained by two 
rational lines commensurable in length, whereas the latter is 
contained by two [rational] lines commensurable in square 
[only]. Therefore the rectangle EG is also rational, but the 
rectangh^ OF medial. Because, then, the rectangle EG is a 
rational rectangle applied to the medial line CT) therefore ihs 
breadth FG is a medial line commensurable in s(|uare [only | 
with the line C^^O since a rational rectangle can be contained by 
medial lines, only if they are commensurable in square^**‘‘^. But 
since the rectangle OF and the sc^uare u])on GO are medial, 
they can be either commcmsui'able or incommensura-bh^ with 
one-an other. Let them be commensurable with one-another. 

Then the line CD is commensurable in length with the line FC. 

Therefore the line FC' is also medial. But since the line F(J, 
is commensurable in square with the line (T) theixdore the lines, 

FC and F(L are commensurable with one-aiiother in s(|uare. 

But since the ratio of the line CD to the line FC is that of the 
rectangle contained by the two lines, C'D and F(L to that con- 
tained by the two lines, FG and F(^ if, then, you make the two 
lines, CD and FC, thinr liases, and the line FG their height^^^, 
lit is clear that] the rectangle contained by the two lines, (!D 
and FG, is cuunmensurable with that contained by FG and F(^ 

But the rectangle contained by CD and FG is rational. Theiv- 
fore the rectangle contained by FG and FC is rational. Therefore 
the line CUt is a first apotomc* of a medial. — But if the square 
upon CJ3 is incommensurable with the rectangle DF. then the 
ratio of the line CD to the line F(' is that of a medial area to a 
medial area incommensurable with it. They (i. e., (d) and Ft') 
are, therefore, commensurable with one-anothei' in square 
[only]. The line F(J is, therefore, medial. Therefore the two 
lines, FC and FG, are (jommensurable with one-another in squares 
[only], since each of them is commensurable with the line (d) 
in square [only]. But because the line (d) is ineommensurablc Ms. 42 r.® 
with the line FC in length, and the ratio of the line CT> to the 

11 J uuffe-Thoiuboii . 
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line FC Ik that of the rectangle contained by the two lines, CD 
and FG, to that contained by FG and FC, therefore these two 
rectangles are also incommensurable with one-another. But the 
rectangle EG is rational. Therefore the rectangle contained by 
FC and FG is not rational. But the two lines, FC and FG, are 
inediaJ lines commensurable in square. Therefore the rectangle 
(ontained by them is medial. Therefore the line CG is a second 
apoiome of a medial. If, then, the square upon a first apotorne 
of a medial or the square upon that which produces with a 
rational area a medial whole, be applied to a medial line, it 
produces as breadth a first or a second apotorne of a medial. 

Page (15. § 32. Again let the line AB be one of the two remaining 

irrational lines, either a second apotorne of a medial, or that 
which produces with a. medial area a medial w hole : let the line 
Cl) be a medial, and the rectangle DG equal to the square 
upon AB; and let the line LM be rational, and the rectangle, 
MB eqiial to the square upon AB. The line LP is, then, either 
a third or a. sixth apotorne, according as the line AB is either 
the third or the sixth of the irrational lines that arc formed by 
subtraction. Let OP be the cm ncjc oi LV, and the rectangle EG 
equal to the rectangle, NP. Then since the line LP is either a 
third or a sixth apotorne, both of the lines, LO and OP, are 
incommensurable with the given rational line LM in length, 
but are rational and c^ommensurable with it in square^*’^. Both 
the rectangles, MO and NP, are, therefore, medial. Therefore 
both the rectangles, DF and E(t, are medial. But since the 
square upon Cl) is medial, it is commensurable either with the 
rectangle 1)F or with the rectangle EG, or it is incommensur- 
able with both of them. It cannot be commensurable with both 
of them. Eor, then, the rectangle DF would be commensurable 
with the rectangle EG; i. e., the rectangle MO would be com- 
mensurable with [the rectangle] NP; i. e., the line LO would be 
commensurable with the line OP [in length]; but these were 
given incommensurable in length. — Let the square upon CD be 
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commensurable with one of the rectangles, DF or EG, Then 
since both the rectangles, DF and EG, are medial but incom^ 
mensurable with one-another, therefore the line F(^ is conn 
mensurable with the line FG in square [onlyl. But since the 
square upon CD is commensurable with one of the rectangles, 

DF or EG, the line CD is commensurable with one of the lines, 

FC or FG, in length. Therefore one of them is medial. But they 
are commensurable in square. Therefore the other is medial, 
since the area (i. e., square) that is commensurable with a medial 
area, is medial, and the side of a s(|uare equal to a medial area, 
medial. The lines, FC- and FG, are, therefore, medial lines 
commensurable in square [only]. But since the rectangle con- 
tained by (T) and FC is medial, and likewise that contained by 
(T> and F(C therefore the rectangle contained by FC and FG 
is necessarily commensurable with one of them, since the line 
CD is commensurable with one of the lines, FC^ or FG, in length. 

Therefore the reeiangle contained by F(^ and FG is medial. 

Therefore the line (^G is a second ajiotome of a medial. — But 

if the square upon (d_) is incommensurable with both of the Page 66. 

rectangles. DF and EG^^"’, then the ratio of tlu‘ line VD to (‘ach 

of the two lines, FC' and FCt, is that of a medial area to a miHlial 

area incommensuiahle with it. Therefore both the lines, FC 

and F(C are commensurable with the lint* (T) in square [only]. 

But because the rectangle DF is incommensurable with the 
rectangle ECC and the line FC^ incommensurable with the line 
FC^ in length, therefore the two lines, PC- and PCC are medial 
bnes commensurable in square [only], and the rectangle con- 
tained by them either rational or medial. Therefore the line 
(vG is either a first or a second apotome of a medial. — Our 
investigation, then, has shown that the squares upon everyone 
of the irrational lines that are formed by subtraction, produce, Ms. 42 v.® 
when applied to medial lines, either a first or a second apotome 
of a medial, just as the squares upon the irrational lines that are 
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formed hy addition, produce the two lines that are the contraries 
of these, namely, the first and second IbimediaL 

§ 33. Various kinds of apidications (i. e., of the squares upon 
irrational lines to a given irrational line) can, however, be made. 
If, for example, 1 apply the square upon a medial line to anyone 
of the lines that are formed by addition, the breadth is one of the 
lines that are formed by subtraction, the contrary, namely, of the 
line formed by addition, as we have shown above^^®. Atid if 
1 apply it to anyone of the lines that ate formed by subtraction, 
the breadth is that line formed by addition which is the contrary 
of the one formed by subtraction. For if one of the two straight 
lines containing a medial area, in this case, namely, the [area 
,, of al square upon a medial, be one of the irrational lines that are 
formed by addition, the other is jts contrary of the lines that are 
formed by subtraction, and conversely, as we have demonstrated 
before^®^. We can also determine the breadths, if we apj)ly the 
squares upon the irrationals that/ are formed by addition to the 
lines that are formed by subtraction, and converseH, if we apply 
the squares upon the lim^s that are formed by subtraction to the 
lines that are formed by addition. Whenever, then, we make 
these applications [of squares] to a medial line, or to the lines 
formed by addition, [or to those formed by subtraction , we 
find many of the definitions which govern these things (i. e., 
ultimately, the irrational lines under discussion) and recognize 
various kinds of propositions^^^. 

§ 34. We will content ourselves at this point with our dis- 
Tago 67, cussion, since it is [but] a concise^'^” outline of the whole science 
of irrational lines. For we now know the reason why these 
applications are necessary, [to show], namely, the commensur- 
abilities (i. e., of the irrationals)^'^^, and we are also well enough 
aware of the fact that the irrationals are not only many but 
infinite in number, the lines formed by addition and by subtraction 
as well as the medials, as Euclid proved [with respect to the last- 
mentioned] when he established that “from a medial [straight] 
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line there arise irrational [straight] linCxS infinite [in number], 
and none of them is the same as any of the precceding^^®’’. But 
if from a medial line there can arise lines infinite in number, 
it is obvious to everyone what must be said concerning those that 
can arise from the rest of the irrationals. It can be affirmed, 
namely, that there arise from them, infinite times a finite num- 

§ 55. But we have discuss(id the irrationals sufficiently. VVe 
can investigate by imams of tlu* facts that have been presented, 
any problems that may be sit, as, for example: — If a rational 
and an irrational line be given, whicli line is the mean ])ropor“ 
tional^"^^ between them, and which line the third proportional 
to them, whether the rational line he taken as tln^ first (i. e., of 
the two lines) or the second I Each of the irrationals is dealt 
with, in its turn, analogously. For example, if a rational line 
and a binomial or an apotome be given, we can find w hich line is 
the mean proj)ortiona] between them, and which is th(^ tiiird 
proj)ortional to them; and equally so with the rest of the lin(^s. 

Also if a nic^dial line is given, and then a rational or one of th(^ 
irrational lines, we can find which line is the mean Y>ro])ortional 
between them, and which the third proportional to them. For 
since the breadths ]>rodnced bv the application !<:)f their squares] 
can he determ inetB"‘^ and we know that the rectangle containcal 
by the extremes is e(|uai to the square upon tla^ n)ean, it is 
easy for us to do this. 

The end of the secamd book and the end of the commentary Page 08. 
on the tenth book of the treatise of Euclid ; translated by Abu 
^Uthman AhDimishql. The praise is to (lod. May he bless 
Muhammad and his family and kee]> them, W ritten by Ahmad 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn *Abd Al-Jalll in Shiraz in the month, 

Jumada 1. of the year 358 H. {— March, 969). 
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‘ T}ie pliraBO, '‘In the name of Cod, tlie Compassionate, the Merciful”, 
^ivon 111 the MS., is obviously an addition of the Muslim translator, or, 
])erhaps, of the copyist. 

" WoEPCKE YQml Mu^wiratun^ translating, (Essai, p. 44, 111, 

para. 11). SuTER read, Mu^aumnraturi or Mu^awwaratvn (note 138), 
translating, C(rrruptiblc oi* Oorrvpted (Vergaiiglichc, Verdoibenc). 
But, in the first, place, matter is not conceived of as corruptible oi- 
(joiTupted in Platonism, or Neoplatonism, or even in Neopytha- 
goieamsm generally (Sec the Timaeus^ 52a,). In the second place, 
M'ii'-wiratiin, or Mu^avmiratun, or Mv^avmmratun, is apjihed in tliis 
sense only to men as deprm'ed, so far as 3 can find, and oven this is a 
late nsuage. On the other hand, matter is Destitute of qneility or form 
(Cf. Numenius, (7CXCV, Carentem quahtate: and Plato’s Tirriaeus. 
50a. —52a., esp. 50e. and 51a. rravTCdv ky-Toc; ii^oiv.), and MuHviza- 
tun means Needy or Destitute C?f. Part I, para. 2 (end) and ]>ai‘a. 3 
(W. }>. 29, 1. 3). 

'' (!f. Part 1, jiara. 9 (beginning). 

^ Cf. 4. L. Heirero, Duchdfs Elenienta, Vol. V, f>. 415, 11. 2— (>. 

That. IS, tlie areas wliieh constitute by addition or subtrailion tliose 
areas t.o winch the squares upon the irrationals are equal, as hi pro- 
positions 71—72, 108—110. Literally translated the last clause would 
run: - ”On condition tliat (or j)n)vided that) these areas are parts”. 
The syntax of the Araliic is simple. Sitter’s note 140 notwithstanding. 

® Cf. the previous note. The reference is to propositions 21 -22, 54—59, 
91 96, where the areas to which the squares upon the irrationals are 

equal, are not compound areas (W. p. 30, 1 7). 

7 Book X, jirops. 22, 60—65, 97—102. 

^ Book X, props. 71^ — 72, cf. 108 — 110. I read Ka-LMujiddi (like one 
who is zealous) instead of KaDMuhtddun ^ (W. p. 30, 1. 12). 

® « ) Compound lines is acceptable ; these are the lines that are formed by 
addition. But apotomes is incorrect; foi- it is spoken about the lines 
that are formed by subtraction. G. J. See Bomerkungen, page 25. 



b) The MS., however, gives Mtmfasilatu?if w^hich is the regular word 
tiiroughout for apotomes. Either, then, we have an extension of the 
term, apotome, to include all the irrational lines that are formed by 
subtraction, or a false or dubious translation of the original Greek 
term, whatever it was, oi‘ an error of the copyist. The term occurs 
with the same meaning in para. 1 3 of this Part (beginning). Perhaps, 
as Dr. JuMCJE suggests, we should road Al'ufa§salatu7i in both cases, 
which would, then, corres])ond to M ural'kabaltm (W. p. 30, II. 
15—16). 

10 Book X, props. 108—110. 

11 Book X, prop. 21. 

1“ In the Limn aWarah (Bulaq, 1209— I308H), Part 1, ]). 191 (top) 
AwtcP(t is explained as Orercmnmg by jrt'ooi or rc/dcncc, or as Struggkmj 
With and throiving down or snaking jofit; in this context, therefore, To 
estahlwh. (W. p. 30, 1. 19.) 

1^ Book X, prop. 19. 

1^ Book X, prop. 21. 

Book X, prop. 24. 

Book X, pro]). 25. 

a) Book X, ]>ro]) 34, cf. prop. 40. 

b) It IS the line the stpiare upon whicl) is equal to a lational plus 
a medial area, la^. See Bemerkungen, ]>. 25. (k ,J. 

1^ a) Book X, props. 33 35; ef. props. 39 & 41. 

1>) That IS, the major, and the line the square u|)on whicih is etjual to 
two medial areas; twice two linos. See Bemerkimgcui, ]i.25. G.J, 

!*•* The last tliree clauses are somewhat tautological. The commentator, 
however, wishes to exjilain the phrase, ''Wholly incommensurable”. 
That IS, the line. What StrrETt is translating, 1 <io not know. This 
paragra])h is really the conclusion of the jirevious one and sliould l>e 
included in it. The MS. has no punctuation points after A ydan (also), 
but has two dots (thus,:) after Al-asnn (name). Gf. Book X, prop. 21 
(W. p. 32, 1. 2). 

See Bemerkungen, page 24. G. J, 

““ Gf. Book X, props, 71 & 72. 

Cf. Part I, paras. 21 & 4 (W. p, 20, last line ff. and ]>. 5, 1. 7). That 
is, the medials in this case. 

In this case the irrationals formed by addition. 

This is noi wholly correct. The lines that are formed by addition, are 
co-ordinate with those that are formed by subtraction. G. J. 
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a) That is, all the possible cases are given. Sitteti has misunderstood 
the Arabic and omitted the phrase, commensimihle m length, 
accordingly (W. p. 32, 11. 9^-11). 

U) The following lines show that the text means commensurable with 
one-another and not commensurable with the assmned line, G. J. 

The medial, that is, having alreaily been discussed. 

Book X, yirop. 15. 

Book X, Def. 3 and prop. 23. 

According to The Dictionary of Techniral Terms etc., A. Sprexgke, 
Vol. II, p. 1219 (foot ), Qismatun has the same general moaning as 
I^a^ihttu (Substitute etc.). Istahnala t'an mean To feign a thing 
(W. p. 32, 11. 18^-19). 

With modern signs tliis proposition is veiy simple. Let. the sum ot the 
squares ~ a, twice the rectangle, b, where a and b are rational in the 
antique (i. e,, JEiichdian) sense (as alHf> m the modern). The whole 
line is then “ y / a H h, rational in the antique (Kuchdian) sense (b d. 

a) Book X, prop, 71. See Bemerkungen, jiage 24. 

b) Always taking what was stated at the beginning of para. 7 (Part II), 
as grantiid, namely, that the lines are commensurable in scjuure with 
the assumed line and therefore with one-another. G. J. 

''*** Book X, prop. 59, Lemma. 

Book X, prop. 71. See Bemerkungen, page 24. 

Book X, ])roy>. 72. See Bemerkungen, ]>age 24. 

Using the same letters, hut following the text and figure given both 
in the MS. and by Woefoke, this yiassage runs: — “Then the sum of tlie 
squares iiyion LX and XM is eommensiirable with the rectangle con- 
tained by LX and NM”, and so on thi’ougbout. Sitter’s reconstruction 
simplifies tlie operation anil ]>robably reyiresents the true text, since 
the following proposition in para. 8 (W., p. 34, 1. 15) uses tlie same fi- 
gure, but gives tlic lines as LM and MX. 

Book X, jjroj). 15. 

Lot- the line LX — .r }- y, where .r- lias to ^/- the ratio of a number to a. 
number, but. x to y not- so. Presupposed is + y- commensurable 
with xy. But because is eomm. with y^, therefore x- + is comm, 
with x^y and thtweforc x'^ with xy, or x with y, -which was not granteil. 
G. J, 

Gf. Part II, })ara. 7 (beginning). 

Cf. the foregoing figure. The explanation ot the following in modern 
signs is the same as in Xote 31 above (Part II). G, J. 

Book X, prop. 19. 
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a) Book X, proj). 39. 

b)Tlie explanation of the word Major in the text is hardly true. 

+ ^6 is, indeed, Major ^ Adhere a > \/6. But y^ — \/fe is 
failed Minor j and here the rational part, is also gieater than the 
medial, \/b. — C^f, Xessklmann, Algebra tier (Inechen, Berlin 
1842, S. 176. G. J. 

Book X, prop. 40. 

Book X, prop. 41. 

(Y. j)ara. 7, above, Part II, ttmwds the end (W., p. 33, last line, to 
p. 34, 1. 1). 

Cf. Book X, props. 36 to 38 and 39 toll i-esjiectively. The Arabic says 
simply, “The two additions of Jines’', j, e., the addition of lines com- 
mensurable in square and the addition of lines incommensurable in 
square, as in tliese ja'ojiositions. T]if‘- Arabic may be n^ad as either 
Tarkibatti hut/utni or Tarkibdm hnlutan ((Y. dc 8acy's (iramiuar, 2nd 
Ed., Vol. II, p. 183, and FuETsr'HEids /\7. >SV7c/’. . Vol. 1, Toil I, p. 637 
on de Saey). On the use oi the dual ot tiie infinitive, ef. Ei.kisc'Her, 
ibid. J). 633 to de 8ae> , II, 175 (W.p. 35, 1. 16) (W.]). 35, 11. 16 17). 

Cf. Book X, props. 7 J and 72 lesjieetively, 1 ) t he addition of a rational 
and a medial area, 2) the addition ol two nuMhal areas. ( Y. the previous 
note on the Arabic. (W., j). 35, J. 17). 

That is, m pro]>s. 71 and 72. Tlierefoie Maqalaliut means hort^ Section 
and not treatise (W. ]>. 35, 1. 18). 

Cf. Book X, pro])s. 36 to 38. 

Cf. Book X, pro])s. 3tt to 41. 

Woepcjve's conjectuie (p. 36, note 3) is mamiestly eoi reet . ( Y. Book X , 
pro] IS 37 and 38. 

’ (Y. Book X, props. 39 to 41. Sitter’s note (no. 164) is incorrect. The 
Arabic means the sum of the squares upon them x literally it runs: 
'"The area com]>oKed of the sum of the squares iqion them'’, out of 
winch Sitter someliow oi other gets areas, (W. p. 36, 1, 8). 

As m Book X, projis. 36 to 38. 

I read YaMa')ja(i) y not Yahtaj (need) (W. ]>. 36, 1. 18). 

>.> The whole argument of the paragraph shows that Pappus is her(^ 
referring to the lines. Sfter in note 167 mamtams that, this is in- 
correct, and tliat tlic reference should he to the squares upon the 
sejiarat© lines. But if the sqiiai-es upon the lines are rational or medial, 
so then are the lines; and Pajqius may quite well have stated the pro- 
blem m this way. — See also Bemerkiingen p. 30. 
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SuTEB omits this last sentence without remark. But the sense is 
obviously that given above. Al-Murakkahu minhd can mean the 
compound line made u]) of LM and MN as well as tlie sum of the squares 
upon them. (W. ]>. 37, 11. 16—17.) 

See Bomerkungen, page 24. 

SB wiiioh, as Stjtkr adds, is impossible. 

I’hat is, so as to curtail the construction, which is obvious from the 
immediately preceding proposition, viz, - let LM^ and bo medial, 
and let tJiero be apyiliod to AB a rectangle — MN^, and let 

there be cut off from it the reetanglo AF — LM^, so that EC^ — MN^. 
Therefore AF and EC- are medial. 

Because, as Sitter says, two rational lines commensurable in square 
only form a medial rectangle. 

Cf. Sitter, note 172, wlio supposes that in the propositions just given 
Pappus tries to set u}» another mode of division for the irrationals of the 
first hexad (as he puts it). 

These ])ropositions appear in Euclid implicitly but not explicitly. O. d. 
6^1 That is, without qualification by any such term as rational or medial, 
Cf. Book X, Def. 2. 

That is, the six irrationals toiTned by addition. (?f. Book X, props. 71 
and 72. 

Cf. Book X, props. 19 and 21 respectively. 

See the whole discussion from para. 4 to para. 8 of Part II, where the 
order and number of these irrationals are discussed (W., p. 30, foot, to 
p. 35). 

That is, the six irrationals formed by addition. 

a) That is, one of the six formed by subtraction. 

b) If T + y is an irrational formed by addition, then x — y is an 
irrational formed by subtraction; granted t> y. C. J. 

That IS, tlie greater and the loss of the t wo teims (or lines) that- added 
together yiroiluee one of the six ii'ratioiials formed Iiy addition, con- 
siderf^d as a whole line and as a jiart of it as above. 8ee Bemerkungen, 
page 24; for the various irrationals. 

I^azir may mean like^ equaly corresponding to^ or contrary. In the 
next paragraph (W. ]>. 40, 1. 19) the apotome and the binomial are said 
to be contraries of one-another ( — Wdhiduhuma yukhdhfu-l-dkhara — ) ; 
m paragraph 16 (W. p. 44, 11. 13, 20, 21; p. 45, 1. 1) the lines formed by 
addition and subtraction are said to be cordrar%es respectively of one- 
another; and the like is asserted of them in paragraphs 19, 22, 23 (W. 
p. 47, 1. 14; p. 48, 1. 23; p. 53, 11. 11, 13), only here the word, Muqd- 
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halun (-opposite, contrary), replaces the YukfwUfn of paragraph 1(>. 
Contraries, moreover, may be homogeneons, belonging to the same 
genus at opposite polos of it (Cf. Aristotle’s Metaph., 1055 a. 3ff-, 
osp. 23 ff.). The meaning of therefore, would seem to be 

contrary. I have used, however, lihc (or contrary )y througliout , 
inasmuch as Binomials etc. and Apotomes etc. are likvSy since they are 
produced by the same terms or lines, but contraries, since they are 
juoducod by addition and subtraction respectivel>^ (W. p. 30, h 10). 

Cf. Part II, note 9. 

AB and BC aie, therefore, rational and commensurable in sc|uaro only. 

a) Cf. pro]>. 7, Book II of Kuchd, which gives the positions of AB and 
BC as in the figure above, which is uiven }>y 8UTnR, but not in the 
M8. nor in Wokpckk. 

b) ItiR^if‘^ 4 BC^^2AB .B(^YAC^, (AB~BC)\ G. J. 

AB and BC being commensurable in square (AB J BG, a binomial). 

The clause, ‘‘Now tlie squares medial (Fa~Mnrabha^u .... 

mnwsitan probably refiresents a (h'eek genitive absolute construction. 
Pappus shows by Euclid's jirop. 7, Book II, that if A /i i ifC is a 
binomial, then AB— BC is an apotome. For AB- i - 2AB' 

BC A AO^. Therefore Ar- - ^ BC- 2AB 'BC. iUH AB'^ j 

BC'^ IS rational and 2AB ‘ BC is medial; and AB- v.v > BC- by the 
square uj>on a straiglit line commensuralile with AB. d’liereforo 
yrc" (i. o., AC -- AB nc) is an a^iotome. See prop. 198 and 
comjiare it with prop. 71 (W. p. 40, 11. 9 — II). 

(-f. note 71, Pa It II. 

Note tJiat AB | BC is in this ease a first lamedial. Cf. Book X, props. 
109 and 71. 

See note 70, Part 11. If A /I 1 BC is a first bimodial, AB BC is a 
first ajiotome of a medial, 

CH. Cie statements of the first of this .scries of ]>ro])ositioiis in jiara. 
13, Part II (W., p. 40, 11. 8 — 9): “Lot. AB produce with BC a 

biuomiar'. The text is cpiite sound as it stands, and does not need to 
be emended to, “Lot AB and BC be commensurable in s(|uare'\ as 
Sitter erroneously suggests (note 183). 

Woepcke’s suggestion (ji. 41, note 2) that tliis phrase lie added to the 
text is sound, if not exactly necessary. In fact, since AB + BC is 
given as a second bimodial, the previous phrase is also umiecossary. 
But both are j^erfectly sound consequences of the gi^^en fact, and if the 
first be given, so should the second. 

It does not seem necessary to insert tlie phrase, Murahha^ai 
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. . nan, m Wotii^ckk does (p. 41, IL 7—8, enclosed thns, (3) ... 

(3)) 1’he sense of the Arabic is cjnite jilain without it. It 

says, “The sain of the squares etc. being greater than twice the rectangle, 
it is, tlien, the s^^ual■e upon the line AC”. That is, it is greater by the 
s(]uare iqion AO. 

Tliat IS, the lines, AB and B0-. (t. J. 

That is, if AB -j BC is a second bimedial, AB- BC is a second 
apotome of a medial. (?f. Book X, jjrops. 110 and 72. 

Tiiat is, if AB BC is a major, AB — BC is a minor. Cf. Book X, 
props. ] 08 and 71. A is, in tliis case, groat er than BC*^ by the square 
upon a line ineoininensurable with AB. 

AB and B(J l^eing iner)mmensurable in s({naie. 

Cf. Book X, props. 101) and 71. It AB B(' is the side of a square — a 
rational ) a medial area, AB- BC is tlie hue whieli pi'odnces with 
a rational area a medial whole. 

(^f. Book X, laops. 1 JO and 72. If AB t BC is the side of a square — 2 
medial areas, AB — BC is the line which [aodia^es \\'jlh a, medial area 
a inediaJ whole. 

8uter translates as if the Arabic word were a singular, pi‘ol lably for the 
sake of clarity. 

I accept Woefckk’s substitution ot the marginal reading and translate 
accordingly, although the reading of the text could be considered satis- 
factory and rendered thus: -- '‘That a rational ai'oa remains from a 
rational area (i. o., m this case). (W., p. 42, h 13, note 4). 

a) Two lines, sm<*e as the following sentence informs us, there are two 
eases of subtraction of a meflial from a rational. 

b) The reason must be sought in the relation of the medial, \/ 6, to the 

rational, a. For ^ a - b jiroduces the ajiotome, when ar — 6:a^ ~ a 

square number: a square number. Otherwise the minor arises. See 
jiara. 24 (Part- It) and Bomerkuiigen, ])age 25. C, J. 

I have supjilied the words within brackets foi the sake of clarity. 
The words within brackets, from Bnr” to “An>e.s’,“]iave been sug- 
gested by Woei*cke and incorporated in his text, except "'Area,” which is 
obviously to be supplied. The Arabic text is, as Sitter says (Note 186, 
p. 48), “stark verdorben”. Woepcke's conjectures, however, are, 
from the mathematical point of view, necessary and, fiom the linguistic 
])ojnl of view, quite acceptable (W. 43, 11. 3 — 4, notes 3 & 4). 

Cf. Pait II, para. 9 (W. pp. 35 — 36) for this statement. In that para- 
graph Pafipiis asserts that Euclid sliould liave treated the compound 
lines after this method; and here and m the next paragraph he points 
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compound, I i/tw Hand those form e<] by subtraction. ‘*7Vo’'Tnust l)esu])plied 
after ^^Ineach case^' (Fi hulli umhidinj in the Arabic (W., p, 48, L (>)• 
Of. the previous note and Book X, props. 86 41, Tliese last two 

senteiK‘es foiineet para. 14 with })ara. 6 and also refer to tlu^ beginning 
of para. 14. itself. 

Of. Book X, props. H6 and 78 

(/f. Book X, props. 87 anti 7h 

Of. Book X, props 38 and 75. 

(U\ Book X, jirops 33, 36, and 76. The sum of the s(]iiares is rational 
and ocjual to the greater area, as is stated under ‘bSixthly” (prop. 35). 

100 Ik)ok X, {)rops. 34, 40, and 77. 4’he sum of the scpiares is medial 
and equal to the great ei* area. 

(4. Book X, props. 35, 41, and 78 The sum ot llie s([uares is ntedfaf 
and equal to the greater area. 

102 jl^ para. 7 . 

f4. Book X, pitqiv'.. 71 and J08 44ie linos hirmed Ity addition are 
lospeetively 1 he liki*s (oi (*t>ntrarios) of those IoitikhI by subtmidion, as 
Pappus says towards the end of the ])aragrajih As Sutick says (note 
160), Pappus means fiy, “Are taken'", the kind of relation wdiieli the 
areas liave w ith one-aiiother, w hether they are to be added togethei or 
subtracted ii'om one-aiiothei. See Part 11, note 71, lor “f Va/imryes’k 

104 (jf. Book X, ])rops. 31) 38 and 36—41, 73 75 and 76 78. As Papfms 

says immediat ely after, tlu^ first three of eaeli kind ai(^ rt^sjMHdively t he 
contraries ot the last three. 

Cf, Jiook X, pi*o})s 106, 108, and 71 (parts 1 and 3). In the one (uise t h(‘ 
rational is the greater, the media) the less; m another the medial is 
the greater, the lational the loss; and in the third ease hot li thi^ grcnitor 
and the less are medials. Hl^tkk’s notes 191 and 162 show that he did 
not understand tlie Arabic. Pa])pus now' goes on to state what lira^s 
are the likes (or (Hintranes) of one-another in tliese different respects. 
That is, the iriationals formed f>y addition and subtraction fall into 
groups of thiee according as the areas are, 1) rational and medial, 
2) medial and rational, and 3) medial and medial, (k .1, 

107 StiTKB points out (note 163) that the arithmetical moan by moans of 
which the binomial is produced, is not mentioned. It this failure be 
due to the copyist, it means that he omitted a whole line, which 
probaliiy began like the suceoodiiig one with the Arafae words, Wa~ 
idtuj ak/tadha (And if he took), whence his omission. Perhajis, how'* 
over, Pa])pus himself overlooked this ease or the translator failed to 
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reproduce it. Part I, para. 1 (W., p. 2, 11. 2—3) says that TheaetUus 
<lividod the iirational lines according to the different means, ascribing 
the medial line to geometry, the binomial to arithmetic, and the 
apotome i.o harmony. 

308 ])ara. 19 (beginning) (W., p. 19, 1. 7ff.) explains what Pappus 

means })y this clause. He says there: ■ — ‘'Me (i, e., Euclid) always 
assigns the gene]*al term, ^medial, to a particular species (i. c., of the 
medial line). For the medial line the square upon which is equal to the 
aica contained by two rational lines commensurable in length, is 
necessarily a mean proportional to these two lationals etc., but he 
does not name either oi those [lines] medial, but only the line the 
square upon whi(*h is equal to the given area“ (i. e., the one ctin- 
tallied by two rationals commensurable m sijuare only) (W. p. 45, 
11. 7—8). 

Of. Book X, ])rop. 21. 

The Arabic has siinjily, “The remaining propoitioiung^ (Infinitive). 
The infinitive gives the abstiact idea. The context, shows that we 
must interpret as above (W. ]). 45, 11. 13“ 14). 

WoEPCKK (W. p. 45, 1. 4, foot, note 3) substitutes Wa-kana for the 
MS 1/i-amia. The form of the argument demands Fa-J(-mi7ia, 1 have 
supplied, "'And cormnensurabk xvith lhertd\ after the analogy of the 
argument given in the second succeeding ease (W., p. 4(>, 1. 2). The 
Arabic would nm : — “ Wa^xnusliarikan See J. L. llEinnao, 

Euclidls Elefrienta, Vol. V, ji. 551, 11. 2 10, 

The same ])hrase is used here and in tiie following enunciations 
as in tlie first instance. I adopt ^'ArithmfiUcal mcavF tor the sake ot 
bievity . 

That is, common to ail the arithmetical means taken above. 

The text of the M8., given by Woej’CKe, is obviously corrupt. It 
says: — “Therefore these (i. e., the various means, or, perhajis, the 
required irrationals) are inconiw^ansurahk with tfie irrationals of one 
order or another”. The demonstrative pronoun, Hadhihi (W., p. 47, 
1. 7), wiiich is femimne, must refer back either to the required irra- 
tionals or to the “77?ew’’ of "'All of thextd" (i. e., the various means); 
and the latter is, logically, the more probable. The substitution of 
the text’s “Incommensurable” (Mxihdyinatun) foi‘ the logically 
required “Cornmonsurable” (MiisMrikatun) cannot easily bo ex- 
plained. Porhajis the thread of the argument was lost, the antecedent 
of Hadhihi not being clear. Possibly the error occurred in the Greek 
text. 
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That is, if a and b arc the extremes and v the mean, then ac 4 he ~ 

2ab, or c ^ . — Cf. Bemerkungen ]>* 30. 

a + o 

Cf. Part 11, note 71. 

Of Part II, paras. 21 and 22. 

The next ease (W., }>. 48, 1. 6) sliows that Woii;j*<'KE s eonjectiire iiere 
(W., p. 47, L 22, note 5) is ineorrect. We must read: — " Fa-ni 
kdna khatta, AB, BC, mmihiqanu fo-l-quumnU^ mualitariknini etc.” 
119 pavt 11, para. ]7, beginning (W., ]>. 45, 1. 3ff.). 

Here, tljen, is used the Euclidian proiiosition, X, 112. Tlie furthei' 
propositions which are presuj>])osed, over the otlaa* five linos that are 
formed by addition and the eorios])onding ones foinaxl fiy subtraction, 
are first }»rovod in para. 21. (h J. 

That IS, will meet DE within the points, I) and E. liotli WoElH^KK 
and the MS. liave AF. But what, succeetls shows that SirTKii is 
(‘orroct in reading DE 

Ct. the jirevious j)aragm])h, first, sentence. 

Of. Book X, ])ro]), 112, ‘‘Tiie sijuare upon a laliona! stuuglit line 
applied etc.'” 

Sutek’s note, 2(»8, ])ointnig out that Euclid does not prove tlavse pro- 
positions, nor Pa.])pus, l)ut that they assume them to self-twidont, 
IS false. Euclid, X, 112, jiroves the wliole of this, (h J. 

That is, as lu the jirevioiis jiaragr-aph with the same figure, 

126 Sitter ijuite eorrectly (note 210) sujiplies the woids within brackids, 
which do not n.])j)oa!* in Woepcke’s text nor in the MS. Sec '‘Notes on 
the Text"' (W. p. 51, J. 15). 

The figure is not given m the MS. or Woeroke. 1 follow^ Seter. 
That IS, ui Part 11, para. 22 (W., p. 51, 1. Htf ). 

At till' beginning of this parairra]ih. Tbereioi’c 01) is one of the lines 
formed by subtraclion and of the same ordei as EH. 
a. Part II, note 71. 

A proposition is used here, which is correct, but which neitlici Euclid 
nor our commentator enunciates, namely, ‘Tf a hnti is commensurable 
in square with an iiTational line former! by addition (or subtraction), 
then it is also an irrational line formed by addition (or subtraction) 
of the same order, (t. J. 

122 (If Part II, paras. Ml and 20 (W., j). 47, 1. 8ff.). 

132 \Ye must either road, ' Al-KhulHU-llati min ismainl wa-l-munfa§ilati4- 
muqdhalati lafuF'^ and translate as above, or, ""Al’Khutt%4l(idhi min 
Ismaini wa4~7nnnfasih4’7>mqdbali Jahu\ and translate, “Points of 
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difference between the binomial and the apotome, its contrary”. The 
former gives a sense more in keeping with the contents of the para- 
grapli tlian tlie latter. Read not ""Nahnv'\ The last letter 

is certainly a " Va" (W. p. 55, 11. 3 — 4). 

134 jTqi- jijni tiie following sentences cf. Euclid, Book X, Definitions 11, 
1 — 0 (See Vol. HI, j). 130, Heath, Vol. Ill, pp. lOF 102). 

(I. BaB Tl, fiara. 12 (Beginning, W., p. 31), 1. 9ff.). If ] BC 

A C B IB a binonuul, then AB — B(\ i, e., A(', is an 

apotome. "'AhMunfaslla'' (W., p. 55, 1. 17) is an absolute nomina- 
tive, whi(4i leceives its syntactical relation when it is caught up and 
rejioated in the ]>hrase, ^"Huwa nmnlmdiiii'' (W,, p. 55, 1. 19). 
Ma^'tia means f/c/m?^ 70 ?i,?HS may be seen from Besthoiin and Hetbkko 
Euclklw Elemental Al-HajjaJ, Yol. I, pp. 40—4 !. 14’. also the present 
text (W., p. 0, 1 7; ]>. 10, 1. 21; p. 1 I, 1, 1; p. 27, 1. 17). Al-Akwan 
according to M. Horten, Z. D. M. th, 1911, Vol. 05, p. 539, means 
die Formen des veranderhcheti Ferns, oi Scrnsjorineii (W. p. 50, 1. 7). 
It might, tie rendered, however, hy ihe form of their being or existence, 
i. e., in time and s])ai*c. 

137 pY>r t his protiosition as also for paragraphs 27 — 32 (Part 11) see Be- 
merkimgen, p. 31. 

{Since LM is rational and 71/7* — AB~. (Cl. Euchd, BookX, })rop. 00. 
(h J.) 

i’"*® Hiin^e LM is rutioruil and AIP ^ AB-. (Vf. Euclid, Book X, ]nc>p. 03. 
Ch J.) 

1'**' TJiat IS, the squares iqion a binomuJ and a major. (4'. Part II, jiara. 25. 
Cf. Euclid, Book X, jirop. 71. 

'4“ Tlie names of the two rei'tangles liave been interclianged. EG sliouhJ 
be the one mentioned first. (T. the next paragraph, 28 (W., p. 00, 
1. 15). 

In the previous paragrajih. ({f. Euclid, Book X, jmip. 25. (E is 
medial and eommensurahie with CD in sijuare. 

144 would expect this sentence to begin, "AVa-dhallka inruihu 11- 

anncf\ as the corresiionding sentence of the next part of the proof 
(14 linos later, W., p. 59, 1. 19) has, ^AVa-dhtdiJca innahn lammo'\ 
Wa-dhalika irmahv" should, therefore, I think, be inserted in the 
text {W. p. 59, 1. 7). 

^4^ 04. Euclid, Book X, prop. 37. 

'4f> It IS to be shown that (JG is a first oi' a second himediai, i. e., is of 

the form, \b (a A \^b) or \/c (a \- \/b). In the first case the 
rectangle contained by the two jiarts (terms) is rational, namely, 
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Vb . a .\/b .^/b ^ ab; in the second case it is medial, namely, 

t _ I 

■\/ c .a . \/ c . \/ b — a be. — This rectangle is geometrically 
CF‘ FG. The rectangle CF • CD is in any case rational. The two 
cases can also, therefore, ho distinguished from one-anothei‘, according 
as FG is commensurable with ('D in length or not, or, — and the 
commentator always begins with this — , according as the rectangle 
FG is (‘ommensurable with CD'^ or not. G. J. 

147 translates correctly, but has failed to remark that his translation 

does not give tlie Arabic text as it stands. Tliis Iasi (dause m the 
Arabic is conjunctive with the two jirevious and not the apodosis of 
a conditional sentence. We must read, therefore, 'G^^a-Khattv ...” and 
not, ' Wa-Khatfn . . as in and the MS. (W., p. 00, 1. 20). 

tlie jirevioiis jiaragraph on this jioint at note 14.^, Suter does not 
give the correet eoiinectjon of the Arahie clauses. 

To make sense of tins clause and to make it eorrospond with paras. 
27 — J12, the Ara})ie must mean that neither of tdie two terms of those 
liinomials is ('ommensniablo with the line LM. (J. 4. 

Di. J iiNOE points out that we must translate thus in urdei to give a 
meaning to this clause. The Arabic* reads, '‘''Wa-U-anna'\ whic'h would 
ordinarily be translatf'd, ''But since etc.”; the bogmnmg of a new 
statement altogether. Ihit the clause obviously rpialifies the previous 
oue, as WoEPC'KE felt, when he suggested that wo read Gjl-cmna", 
instead of H'a4i-nnna'\ This suggestion, howevtir, does not remove 
the difficulty. It is jaobable tliat the Greek at this point had some 
jmrticle such as ore oi , which the Arab translator under- 

stcxxl m its causal instead of its temporal sense, thereby introducing 
coufusiou into the text (W. p, t31, 1. 15). 

Namely, the one commensurable with Clt-. 

C*f. Fook N, prop. 25. (44, therefore, is either a first or a se(*ond 
bimedial (Gf, jirops. 47 and 48), and Pappus lias demorisl rated liis 
pro])osition, Sitter notwithstanding (See Ins uoti^ 242). 

That IS, of those formed by addition. 

Sitter deems it necessary to give the construction of tliese rectangles, 
]>ut the sense is (imte clear, as the text stands. 

1&5 rfiadmg of the MS. (‘'But because the rectanirk' is rational etc.”) 

IS obviously incorrect. It assumes wliat is to be proved, namely, the 
rationality of the rectangle MO. We must lead simply "HuV 
('^Wa4aicin\ or better, perhaps, just and omit the "'Because" 

("L'banna" ) . Suter did not understand the argument, as his trans- 
lation of the next clause shows. 

12 .Tung:e-Tijoinso& 
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According to definition. See Euclid, Book X, JDefs. Ill, 1 & 4 (Het- 
BERO, Vol. V, ]). 255; Heath, Vol. HI, p. 177) (W. p. 62, 1. 15). 
Vf. Pert 11, i>aTR. 27 (W., p. 51), I 4ff.) 

Bettei' to rou<l ' Fa-hadftmn'" and not "Wu-hadhfmL^' as in the MS. 
and in Woe3"(^ke, since tliis clause gives tlic result of tlio facts stated in 
tlio two former clauses (W. ]>. 63, 1. 13). 

So runs tlie Arahic text, i-efernng evidently back to the last figure 
given. Suter translates as if it -were a part of the construiition. The 
sense IS tlio same in both cases. 

That is, according as AB is a. first apotomo of a medial or that which 
[)T'oduces with a rational area a medial whole. 

According to definition (See Euclid, BookX, Dofs. Ill, 2 & 5; Heu- 
BERO, Vol. V, p. 255; Heath, VoL III, j). 177). 

(t. Hook X, jirops. 24 and 25. 

(4'. Part il, jiara. 27, secoiifl figure. 
j«4 According to definition (See Euclid, Hook X, Dels. Ill , 3 & 6, IIeibero, 
Vol. V, ]». 255; Heath, Vol. Ill, p. 177). 
i«4 SiTTEiPs note, 237, that the text here is corrupt, is correct. We must 
read "'Li-kull/i walndinF (W. p, (>6, 1. 1). 

(f. Part IJ, para. 21, first sentence (W,, ]). 46 foot) and the whole of 
})ara. 23 (W., p. 53, 1. 12fl.). 

Pf. the previous note. 

ifiR Seter quite rightly adds this phrase. The <*o]>yist probably inadver 
tently omitted it by haplograpby. See '‘Notes on the Text” (W. p. 66, 
1 . 21 ). 

(t\, e. g., Part II, para. 26 etc. 1 end paragrajib 34 liere instead oi two 
sentences latei', as Woej’OKE, by so doing, has sejiarateil two sentences 
wdiich in the Arabic are dejicndent and conjunctive. 

Read "'Mujizatun^\ not ^'Minvalihadhatun'^ (W., j), 67, 1. 1). 
a) Tlie MS. roads ""Qiw{m^\ apparently, written, however, with an 
Alif at the end instead of the usual I'u. Tlie marginal reading is 
which with Woepcke 1 have adojited. The MS. text 
could bo translated, “And the jiossibilities of commonsurabihty” 
(i. e., which the irrationals show) (W. p. 67, 1. 2). 

}>) The allusion is, apparently, to the terms of an irrational line (formed 
by adilition or subtraction), wliether they are commensurable to 
one-another or to tlie given rational line. G. J. 

Gf. Hook X, projj. 115. 

One has only to insert a negative into the Arabic of this clause in 
Woepoke’s text to reproduce the Greek of the last clause of propo- 
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sition 115; and in tlie MS. them stands before ' Bi-Hasab€\ ''Lahu\ 
seored out apjiarently by two almost ]:)orpendi(a»lar strokes, but with 
an asterisk above it ealhng attention to some fact or other. The 
asterisk does not lefer to the elimination of tlie two voids, La and Ha. 
This is not tiie practice of the eo]iyist. Tt <*alls attention to the fact 
that the Ha is scored out by the left-liand stroke, and that the right- 
hand stroke is an Alijy making with tlie Lam tlK' negative La. Head, 
therefore, "^La hi-liaHabi^ (W., p. 07, 1. 0). 

a) SuTEii rightly calls attention to the fact that the text given by 

WoKPC^KE has a meaning that is not to lie taken in a strict mathema- 
tical sense, namely, 'Tnfmiti^ times an mlinite number”, since the 
correct malbematical numboi is 12 . ^00 ]3..r, as 8ittkr 

lias it; only the lines formed by addition and subtraidmn are 
referred to in this clause). But th(' MS. gives, as Wokpokk shows 
(P. 07, note 4), "XUaura A] uta^iah 'nfntin jN/rarati anftandhi 
vhich may bo rendered as above and satisfy tlie mathematical 
requiiements. 

b) For Fnchd the irrational lines wore already infinite in number. 
Tlie binomials, foi example, were 1 1 \/2, 1 -F \/3, 

1 4 -y 0 • • • mlimtum. On the other hand the groups of 
irrationals were, foi' Fuclid, 13. Our commontatoi*, liowever, 
t Teats of the number of the groups. Tlie trinomial (1 -t \/ 2 H \/3), 
the (juadrinomial (1 + \''2 j \/^ 4~ \/b), are ever new groups, the 
numlior of which is infinite, O. J. 

175 Stttkr translates ”Tho geometric mean”, but the Arabic, strictly 
speaking, has only ”The mean proportional” without sjiecifying which 
(W. p. 67, J. 12). 

i7i; definite (W. p. 67, 1. 19). 


12 



APPENDIX A. 


Paragraphs 10 and ]1 of Part I discuss the definition of lines 
commensurable in length and square found in Plato's Theaeteivs 
(147d. — 148a.) in respect of that of Euclid (Book X, prop. 9). 
Unfortunately the Theaetetus passage affords little help for the 
interpretation of these two paragraphs, since commentators of 
the Theaetetus seem to be hopelessly at odds over the inter- 
pretation of this passage and, in especial, concerning the meaning 
of the two key-words, SuvagL^; and x£TpaYcovLj^£t.v. 

Some commentators (e. g., M. Wohlrab (1809), B. Gektu, 
and Otto Apelt (1921)) hold that in 147d. means 

square; and this is the only sense in which it is used as a mathema- 
tical term by Pappus Alexandrinus (Cf. Er. Httltsch, \^o 1. Ill, 
Index Graecitatis, p. 30.) and by Euclid. Others (e. g., L. Er. 
Heindorf (1809), Hchleiermacher, Jowett, CAmpbeel (1883), 
Paley (1875), and A. Dies (1924) contend that it must be taken 
in the sense of square roof, or, in geometrical terms, side oj a 
square. Some commentators derive the meaning, square roof, 
or side of a square, for the of Theaetetus 147d. from a 

comparison of its use in 148a. as a general term for all lines that 
are incommensurable in length but commensurable in square, 
but find, then, a difficulty in explaining what exactly I47d.ff. 
means. Campbell (The Theaetetus of Plato, 2nd Ed., Oxford, 
1883, p. 21, note 1.) supposes that Suvagtc in 147d. is an abbre- 
viation for ■}] Sovapil:v7] ypagix*/) euHeLa and bases this assump- 
tion on Euclid’s use of Suvagev/j in Book X, Definitions 3 — 11 
etc. The fact remains, however, that Euclid uses Suvagtc in Book 
X in the sense of square only. 
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Another argument in support of the meaning, square root, or 
side of a, square, goes back to HniNOOKF (1805), who says 
(Plaionis Dialogi Selecti, Vol. II, p. 300, § 14, Berlin 1805); — 

Scilicet SuvagLc; TptTuouc est Suvagsi TpiTiouc (velut Politic, 

p. 200. b. dicitur •?] StagsTpoi; Suvaga SinouQ), sen latus quadi'ati 
trepedaliiS’’. This suggestion is adopted by B. H. Kenneoy 
(Cambridge University Press 1881) who omits, however, Heix- 
doke's ‘ scilicet'’ and says: — “tplttouc, as Heikoorf says, 
is Suvagei tpEttou^;”; and naturally ^uva[jiic is square root 

or side of a square. But the analogy of Heimdorf's ])hrases 
is extremely doubtful, and the contraction finds no support 
in later mathematical usage. 

iStallbafm (Platonia (> 2 }era Omnia, Vol. VJil, sect. 1, 1839.) 
and Palev {The Theaetetus of Plato, London, 1875.) also ado])i 
Hkindorf's inter])retation of Suvapti; Tptrrouc^ They contend, 
however, that Plato in 147d. is considering rectangles com- 
posed of a three-foot and a five-foot lini^ The relation, then, of 
147d. to the discussion in 148a. is somewhat obscure, to say 
the least. 

The Arabic word for ^uvaptc; is and it means 

as a mathematical term square andi square only. The Diction wry 
of TechnicaJ Terms (Calcutta, A. Sprenger, Vol. 11, jj. 1230, 
top.) defines it as ' MurahhaSi-1-Khatfr\ i. e., ‘the square of 
the line “the square which can be constructed ujion the line ”, 
and goes on to say that the mathematicians treat the square of a 
line as a power of the line, as if it were potential in that line as a 
special attribute. Al-Tiisi (Book X, Introd., p. 225, 1. 9.) 
says: — ‘'The line is a length actually (reading 'dn-l-fTli “for’’ 
biD^aqli) and a square ( niuTabha^un) potentially (bid-quwwoti ) 
i. e., it is possible for a square to be described upon it. Lines 
commensurable in power fbiPquvnvafT') are those whose 
squares (''rmirabba^dtu-ha'') can be measured by the same area 
etc”; and in Book X he uses ''Quunaatun’^ in the sense of square 
only and only in the phrases, lines cominensurable (etc.) in 
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sqmfre and the square on a straight line etc; and in the latter 
phrase the word, Mnrabba^mi'' (square) is sometimes used 
instead of ''Quwtmtun'\ 

An analysis of our two paragraphs (If) & 11) shows that 
''Quvnwtmr (power) is used in two senses. It is used in para- 
graph 11 once (p. 11, 1. 15) in the same sense as Suvagf.^ in 
Theaetetus 148 a., i. e. as the side, of a square, which is comruen- 
snrable in square but not in length. In all other cases it means 
square and square only. Its use in the first sense is quite ex- 
ceptional and is explained by its occurring in a diiect citation 
of the Theaetetus passage whe^re (^uvapt-c is used in this sense ; 
and Pappus explains in paragraph 17 (p. 17, 11. IG— 17) that 
the word Suvag^ CQuirwatun"' ) was used in this case, “be- 
cause it (the line) is commensurable with the rational line in the 
area which is its square (literally, which it can j)roduce)“. The 
origin of this sense is, therefc^re, quite clear. 

in paragraph 10 (]). 10, 11. 7, 8, 18) the phrase, commen- 
surable in square, occurs. In ])aragraph 11 (p. II, 1. 22 — p. 12, 
]. 2) we find the significant statement that “It is difficult for 
those who seek to determine a recognized measure for the lines 
which have the power to form these powers, i. e., the lines upon 
which these powers can be formed — , to follow the investigation 
of this problem (i. o. of irrationals)”, where the word, powers. 
must mean square^s. Paragraph 11 (p. 11, 11. 17—18) is quite as 
significant, pointing out that “The argument of Euclid, on the 
other hand, covers every power and is not relative only to some 
assumed rational yweer or where the words, ^^orline,^' show 
that power is to be taken in the sense of square. Finall>^ in 
paragraph 10 (p. 10, 1. 17 — p. 11, 1. 8) Quwwedun (power) can 
signify square and square only. For in the first place, in 
Euclid’s definition of lines commensurable in length and square 
as those whoso powers ( qiwdhum ) have to one-another the ratio 
of a square number to a square number (p. 10, 11. 17 — 18), 
powers must mean squares (cf. Bk. X, prop. 0). It follows also 
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that power. s must mean square.s when three lines later it is 
stated (p. 10, L 21 — p. 11, 1. 2) that the idea (found in the 
Theaetetus) of determining those poirer<^ by means of the square 
numbers is a different idea altogether from that (in Euclid) of 
their having to one-another the ratio of a square number to a 
square number”; or what, other l)asis for the comparison of 
the two definitions is there ? The two power, '< of p. 11, 11. 2ff, are 
also squares; for they have to one-another the ratio of a square 
number to a square number, as in Euclkbs definition, and their 
sides also are commensurable according to the same authority. 

Th(‘ fact that the two powers- of p. 11, 11. 2 — 8, are squares, 
eliminates two difficulties that arise, namely, the iiu^aning of the 
Ai’abic word, Babba^'a, and of the ])hrase, ”Tlu‘ poorer wlu)Si^ 
measure is a foot or three feet or five feet etc." For it is evident 
that the phrase, '‘A power whose measui-e is eighteen (oi* eight) 
feet”, must mean, "A power (square) whose measure is eighte(‘U 
(or eight) square feet”, since power here means square (]>. 11, 
11. 2 — :j)k Accordingly the phrase, "A po?rer whose measure 
is one foot”, can and does mean, ''A power (square) whose measiin^ 
is one square foot”; and the same argument is valid in the case of 
the two phrases, “The power whose measure is three feet”, and 
“The power whose measure is five feet” (}>. 10, 11. 10—11; 
p. 11, 11. 11, i:i, 10, 20; p. 11, 1. 12). 

The verb, rabha'^a, occurs in two phrases, "‘The power.s which 
.square a number whose sides are equal”, and “Those which 
square an oblong number” (]). 10, II. 14, 15. ]>. 11, 11. 14, 15). 
The Creek w ord behind raffbahi here is evidcuitly the TSTpaywvJJ^co 
of Theaetetus 148a. But neither rabbn^a nor TerpayoviJ^oi 
means, as Campbkul supiioses in the latter case. To /om r/.v their 
square^ i, e., The square on which es, but To jorw into a square 
figure, Ad quadmia/ni forrnam redigere, as W^ohlrab j)uts it ; and 
this is the only sense in which Pappus Alexandrinus uses the 
verb TETpaycoviJ^o (Of. Er. Httltsch, 111, Index Craecitatis, 
p. Ill); and he employs its participle TETpayoivov and rcTpiycov 
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in the same way with reference to the problem of squaring the 
circle. 

Accordingly the phrase, ‘‘The pouters which square a number 
etc”, means “The powers (squares) which form such a number 
into a square figure”^. Wohtjiab and Apelt have interpretated 
the Theaetetus passage (148a.) in this way, the former translating 
it, “Alle Linien welche die gleichseitige Produktzahl als Quadrat 
darstellen”. and the latter, “Alle Linien nun, die die Seiten eines 
nach Seiten und Flache kommensurabeln Quadrates bilden”. 

To sum up. The Arabic word, QumvaUm , means as a mathema- 
tical term square and square only. In our two paragraphs it 
signifies square save in one instance, where it is used to render the 
Stivagtc; of Theaetetus 148 a., which use of it is clearly excej)- 
tional. Such phrases, therefore, as “The potmr whose measure is 
a foot”, must be interpretated as “The power (square) whose 
measure is a square foot”, and the verb, rabba'a, must be ren- 
dered, To form, into a< sq^iarc figure. Pappus, therefore, on this 
evidence, took the Suvotgic; of Theaetetus 147d. in the sense of 
square, and the TCTpaytovt^^to of 148 a. in the sense of to form 
into a square figure^. That is, the phrase. “All the lines which 
square a number whose sides are equal”, in 148a., meant for 
Pappus, “All the lines which are the sides of a square squaring 
such a number”, as in the problem of squaring the circle: and 
what Theaetetus did, then, was to distinguish between squares 
commensurable in length and square, and squares commen- 
surable in square only. 


NOTES. 

^ ]). 15, 11. 21--22, where similar phrases evidently denote the 

s(]uare measures . 

- That IS, 4, which is a square number, has lor its sales (factors), \/4 ^ 2. 
But ti, which IS an oblong number, has for its sides, 3 and 2; and the 
side of the square fomiod from it would bo \/ 6, whicli is inexpressible, 
1 . e., in whole numbers. 
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N. B. The numbers after those giving the Part, ot the Treatise refer 

to the paragrapJis. 

A. 

Actuality. Part 1, Ki. 

Addition (as a mimns oi irrationality). I’art I, 1), 

Annex. Part I, 23, 32. 

Apollonius, Part 1, 1 ; Part 11, 1. 

Apotome, Part J, I, 7, 21, 23, 32, 33, 34; Part JJ, 3, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 
B), 20, 22, 24, 25, 20, 30. 

First afiotoino of a, medial. Part 1, 32; Pail. IJ, 12, 13, 14, 15. 10, 2(>, 
22, 25, 20, 30, 31, 32. 

Second atiotome ot a medial. Pait 1, 23, 32; Part .11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
19, 20, 22, 20, 30, 31, 32. 

Athenian Stranger Part. J, 2, 12. 

B. 

The first bimodial. Pail 1, 22, 20, 32; Part IJ, 7, 9, 12, 13, 15, 17, 18, 

19, 20, 22, 20, 27, 28, 29. 

The second bimodial. Part II, 7, 9, 12, 13, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 25, 

20, 27, 28, 29. 

The binomial. Part I, 1, 21, 22, 27, 28, 29, 32; Pait 11, 7, 10, 12, 13, 15, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 24, 25, 20, 27. 

Bulk. Part 1, 13. 

(1 

Coinraensurability, Part I, 1, 4, 0, 12, 15, 21, 24; Part 11, 34. 
Commensurable (lines, i. c., in length or square or in both). Part 1, 7, 
10, 12, 13, 15, 10, 17; Part 11, 0, 11 (See Quantities). 
C/ommonsurables among Irrationals. Part I, 6. 

Compound lines (those tormed by addition). Pai1 I, 22; Part II, 1 3. 
Continuous things. Part 1, 4, 

Contraries. Part I, 3. 

D. 

The three dimensions. Part J, 12. 
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E. 

Tho Equal (of Parmoiiides). Part I, 13. 

Euchd. Part I, 1, 3, 0, 7, 10, 11, 10, 19; Part II, 1,16, 22, 26, 27. 
Euclid’s Elements. Part I, 1, 3, 4, 11, 12, 16 etc. 

Euflerrms the Peripatetic. Part I, 1. 

Extension. Part I, 13; Part II, 18, 19. 

h\ 

Ej^^oire Part 1, 13. 

The Finite. Part 1, 3, 6, 8. 

Tho First (^ause. Part I, 13. 

Form. Part 1, 13. 

G. 

The* Greater (of F^amnenides). Part J, 13. 

1 . 

Ineonnnensnralnlity. Part 1, I, 4, 9, 13, 14, 21, 24, 36, 30. 
tneorninensin able (of lines and niagnitiidos). Part 1, 3, 7, 12, 13; Part II, 
IF 

Jneoneejvable Irmtional), Part I, 2. 

The Infinite. Part J, 3. 

Irrationality. Part I, 9, 13. 

Irrationals. Part, 1, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, II, 12, 14, 16, 18; Part IT, 4, 34. 
Ordered irrationals. Part I, 1; Part 11, i, 2. 

Unordered irrationals. Part 1, 1; Part 11, 1, 2. 

Irrationals formed by addition. Pait 1, 4, 21, 23, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 36; 

Part 11, 2, 3, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 26, 26, 32, 33, 33. 
Irrationals formed by subtraetion. Part I, 4, 21, 23, 32, 33, 34, 36, 36; 

Part n, 2, 6, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 25, 26, 32, 33. 
irrational niagiutiides. Part 1, 6. 

L. 

Length (=- Kational). Part 1, Jl. 

The Loss (of Parmenides). Part 1, 13. 

Limit. Part I, 13. 

Line. Part I, 13. 

(!ompoiind lines (those formed by addition). Part IT, 3. 

The lino the sijuare upon which is equal to a rational plus a medial area. 

Part 1, 22, 32; Part 11, 4, 8, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 25, 28. 

The hue the square upon wliicli is oiiiial to two medial areas. Part I, 
22, 32; Part 11, 4, 8, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 26, 29. 
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The line wliieh produces witli a rational area a medial whole. I^art 1, 
2 : 1 , 32; Part. II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 19, 20, 22, 31. 

The line wliicli produces with a medial area a medial wliole. Part I, 
23, 32; Part II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 19, 20, 22, 32. 

M 

Magnitudes. Part I. 5, 13, 14. 

The major- Part I, 22, 32; Paii II, 4, 8, 12, 13, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 
25, 27. 

Mattei*. Part T, 13. 

Matter intelligible and sensible. Pari 1, 13. 

Ma xmnun. Part I, 3, 5. 

Means. Part I, 1, 9, 18, 19. 

Arithmetical mean. Part I, 1. 9, 17; Part 11, 17, 18, 20 
(Geometric mean. Part 1, 1, 9; Part 11, 17, 20. 

Harmonic mean. Paii 1, 1, 9; Part TI, 17, 19, 20. 

Measnre (unit oi moasunmnait ). Part I, 5, 13, 14. 

The medial. Part 1, 1,4, 0. 7, 9, 14, 15, 19, 20, 21, 25, 36; Fart TT, 4, 
5, 6, 17, 20, 26, 33. 

Medial area. Part I, 4, 19, 28; Part II, 4. 

Minimum. Pait 1, 3, 5, 6. 

The minor Part 1, 23, 32: Pail II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 19, 20, 22, 30, 

N. 

Kumiiers. Part I, 3, 5, S, 10, 11, 13 

O. 

One. Paj't 1, 3. 

P. 

Part^. Part J, 3, 13. 

Plane. Part. 1, 13. 

Plato. Part I, 1, 3, 10, 11, 12, 13, 17. 

Plato’s De Legibus. Part I, 12, 

Plato’s Parmenides, Part 1, 13. 

Plato's Theaetetus. Pait I, 1, 10, 11, 12, 17, 20. 

Plurality. Part I, 3, 8. 

Potential. Part I, 13. 

Power (— square). Part I, 1, 10, 11. 

Power (= surd). Part I, 11 (once). 

Proportion. Part I, 6, 9, 24; Part II, 17, 19. 
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Ceometric propoitioD. Part I, 19; Part II, 17, 19. 

Mean propoitional. Pari I, 19, 20, 22, 23; Part II, 35. 

Pytliap:oreans. Pari/ I, 1, 2. 

Q. 

Quadrinoimai. Part I, 23, 22. 

(■oritiiiuons quantities, commensurable and incommensurable, rational 
and irrational, finite. Part I, 1, 3, 4, 5, ti, 8, 9, 33, 14, 24; Part II, 6. 


R. 

Ratio. Part 1, 5, 6, 8, 9. 

Rationality. Part 1, 3 5. 

Rational. Part I, 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 14, 23. 

Rational area. Part I, 4, 19, 20. 

Rational Lines. Part I, 4, 7, 14, 15, 10, 17, 18, 20, 25; Part IT, 4, 
Rational fpiantities. Part- 1, 3, 14. 


R. 

iSnbstanee of tlie KouL Part I, 9. 
Subtrac'tion (and irrationality). Part 1, 9. 
Surd. Part 1, 13 (once). 

T. 

Ilieaeiotus. See Plato. 

Theodorus. Part- 1, 10, 11. 

Total. Part I, 3. 

ITiad. Part I, 9. 

Pirst and second triinedial. Part I, 22. 
Trinomial. Part 1, 21, 22. 


Unity. Part J, 3. 


U. 

W. 


Whole. Part I, 3, 13. 



The Arabic Text 




1 : 


aILuI 

AaL-LII v3 ijr^ 

j J\ 


" j js> a ^^L...itJI iJL LJlI 

(3 

3I Is^J 



( 2 ) 


\ lw\/t 3 ^ cilijij j Aaligii' j <!Lu LJil ^ a«S" 3 -^^ ^Uic-V^ 3 ^ w>t-Jl 

^ ft 

V^ lar->.ig \ U Oi^Ij^ A-i 3 Vjl Aj 

v»3L--«^^ 3 ^ ^ 3 A^la,iil \ 3 ^ 

^IjJ\ 3^ ^ A-uo fc...,.v>tj3^ L^ 3’^*'^^*^ 




(4) 


(3) 


j^ls l4i>Jb V ^1 <^'^' 

iiU- (_5 i3A:^1 ©v-VawJ A^L:>- 3>J1 IJlA 3^ 
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Pag. 2 ULL-i?! I 0^ i^3 ij^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

J ^^^^.JaJitlj OV 

lv;53 A-wAJ^^ Ja*«jil JLaii-l Jufc^ siajL-^1 ^ Ji?jla^l * y a lcX>- 
Uii itUlIl iS^uiJld! J<«3 a111^ jjlJJ 

3 3 Cy ^ ^ ^ ^ l^Ju«(S»^ l^-fiL>ftij V 1 ^ uWitd Ju^ Aj I? 

<* ^.aIJ d jtuLS^ I — Uai 1 AilaJljJj ^ ya53 \^33 j>- 

^-a)l i^Maa3 [a\ J 

» A-L^ li — AAi la Z .* . ^ ^ ^ A.o.la,n<..xli 

aJLjiJI j 3 jiaJl) 1 a^ 

S? ^ A*A.*-¥ll L^.aXaXv^ o wX^ tAA^a^M ^ IwX^ CS^ 

{^) 

f-lw^V^ oi-X^ {^3 ^^ ^•‘ A*-Jl^ i^li ^ cJ^ 

^ 

tiiJjx* > ^. * 3 \ ^ 3 L^ At-lol 3 ^ia-lil 3 

jyoA j\^y 3^* ^ 0 ^ ^ 0^ j^l 3^ 

0^ 3 ^ j^-ij f ^ 3,S^ 3 ^J■'*^* cJ^ ^ ^3 ^ 

J A5^^ AjljLjj^ (>uXc 3 ^ £>jjb liT |.L-jJl Ijjb 3 -?^ 

a\j 0>’S^* *1- »>Xgj IgJ fUij' V * 's._^^jS3l 

'—*^>’.-5 (j^ i3>*r( (.s^*^^ '-^.j^^-^ 

,_rV~=^ '•e?' ^'' i>* 

§ '■^ ^L-jJl lt.!xfc (3*^ a-w-aj l-jx® ^S ^ lla. j£- Ijls 

j*^iJ J ^LjJJ Ai>sl— ll ijltX:>-'V^ l/* ^A*As 
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ol — ^J.JeLIJJ LibAotS liJUaf Jl> j a*JJ^ Pilfj;'. 3 

frL-^V^ aAfr 0^ ^IaII duVAk *3^“® Jl>'1jj ^Jl ^^Juijll ol^aft^.*^! 

A.— «JL»^1 C.^1u\J 4jb L \<-Ub liA*Ad 

:>lA£^Vt 2>\j^y\ ^3 Lei ^Vl J ^ ^ HJj^ 

Afl3 4*-AI^13 ^ ^ILc-Vl Lli ^^jULaj A.flL>I^ L^Js 

* ( 21 ) 

Js' ^ :>1acV 1 0l LUi ^ iijJlj 

L^l dUj^ (»LLtVl Uli LL^' jL ;J1 J^ 

(22) * . tfki „ I 

yt> ^W" L^-wa)! 3 Libl^Illl iijr! 

fJjLJL* U j>A5 A^ Ajl (*lla^Vl cJ ^yry^ 

L..^--3 A^-^ VI *— ^>"1^ <0^3 (^Iac-^^J oAs^^l A>-^ L-S^ 

31jiwVl L^aj ol A>“^ !>. 1 a\ J 33w 3 c^31 »• 

^lIaII 3^^ A^ ^ 13 aAhjJI ^^l_jJl A>-1 

A>-^ 4\-«a^l 4-.«tt5Clll jL^31 \ Lj-^ Jo-jj V^ ALaA.li.1 A„*-«,^J1 

oAjfe ,jLel w *^ 1 a] Ol j_JLaJ 1 A>“ ^ V J> ^>-331 jrL^l 

3^ ;3 L1 cA3ji^ 4 j L^ V aj L^JLaU^ i._..-*^ o^_^-A Iji^ 1. ftLJjVl 

V t*^ oaI^vo s-L^l^ A> ol^J p-L^l C^\^^:^j!l\ iJjIaj ^^jje A^l J 

^jLiljA-aAJl cJoaAJI L)Ia JJ^a Lly*' 
tc^ ^Li.i J a_ja 31 OL^j a.5j3-1 ^ 

<3 LHa-S^ aj L y- V L 31 Ajii^^ A. 533 I J (j^jLll A,-aA*ll 

o r s^) 1 J oA5>-_^l 3 kSy^ JUil 1 aa> s-l—Jl^Vl aL 

s.lj:^Vi J \c^^ <1^ aI-oJ^Ij Aj»-l^lj s.lj:^V3 aI^Ij 

13 Junge-TliomHon. 
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Pag. 4 c3 dUaU V U 

i3 Aj ^ ®j'''-^^^J> l^l>- oiX^ 0^^ 

i) L-^ V ^ ^ 9^\j^*)t\ 4X«a>65 aI^I L-»1 

J ji OV Jili J 0\ 

Lja^ iJ>Jtji3\ \hA.4A A. w *i^ 

(*liflfcC-V^ ^ j^l^l ^Ij frL^V^ ij ^ 0^ 
J531 0^ AJuall\ p-LwV^ 3^ A^j^^ 0\ aA^I jJoIa-wS 

[a c-LJrfVl AJJb 3 A^-isAjil s-L-^Vij 

§ 4 I^i.5^ ^vaJ^I JIS3»\ 3^ J^Llj l)\ A5^ 

]al iajL--^l) jt. ^ s-liAliV^ ^jA 

0^ dUi^ ^3-^1 AjL^ 3^ 3^ (.5t-^„ l5^ y-^ 

3 aAc-^ A.Ai?l:>* aA^oaI^ frLji#V^ K,^ y^a>^ ^lai\ dkXfr 
\_^*A *-3^^ J^ AA«Ma*A.^ A^l;> O^ <iiI3j^ 

^\ dUi^ aJlJI v-aaj V aJ.» Jil ^ p-3^ lubl aJ 

J^\ J^jJ\ \jjfc 3 li-A-i>^J ^SiT ^ ^ 3^ AjI Oj'->^ 

3^- 11^ w>t;^ IjJoI 1A> (^^3 ^ cA^ 

I^JrJLj* l^-L» L*J 3^ (^3-^ ^ '^^3 c/^^3 

UjUl* u^ 3 ^ 3 

(*^^)uj 6 Jfl3 ‘“"®^ 3 3 

Pag. 5 3u^ 3 ‘A=^^ f" * J ^ 3 I 3 Aai 3 ^ 
^Jjl 3''\^b asas;, i^\ 3''\lt:3b iJ'j^Vl 
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Aj\ ^ ^ ^ JlS Ajli ^ 

^\ Aj^-^=»jr^^\ (*Llkc-Vl w^AJu 

(‘t5) 

j>» \ ^ Ai fl]ia., <>,/> L* ^ J? L fl i l sLifcl \ 

^ 4aLIa L^-l» U^ L^ V 

dUi^ JL-_jil ■»— j \i>yia^\ JjV i)*a^l ;_jj51 

Js^Iaji-l O^L» dl! jj J 4aidil isjJasiJJ 4-jl^ iajl-1 lii* 

A-^A^- Jc>' ^ Ia <J LL* ^ ^ ^ ^^AaJ 1 A-ix— # t.5^ Aia-*-M^ 1 

4>.^Lj:>- A-» CJ?*A3^ -ia-tt5 ^ A-ftia .* ! \ 

Jjau^rf^^ ^ptiau*J ..Ja.*.:^ AjjiauJLl L^i It-X^ L-^-LmJL^ 

\}» jla:^ fijkJb jJ ^ ^ Ja--^ Ja-*j^ ^ -^J 3^^*^ Aa-^ U J <3 

La L_^,Jja J I oA)^ La i^\j^*)l\ d La-*<x 

^\ A^l:>- L/* J ^^.-**j3uiL 

Li aA-^L ^ Aai^l ^jJa-wAl aJJ^ (jr^^ L^'-’Ax- 

ajI tiUij ^L; c^t j\^\ j 1^5" 1 jdL 

AjoAz^ Aj L....^ Ja — 3 A>-\^ Jas^ Ajl 

^c-a)l ^^Aali 1 i! JJ' ^ ^^a^jAl \iA^ aJLaAI frUsaAil 
c5 f'-i^* l)^ ^ Im j^a^ 1a^ ^^W" ^ 


A^m>m9 J A I mXUmJ t^l 


La A-X 1 5^^ 4^1 O^ Llai^^ | 

3 ^ V C)^ Cx L^ j ^ J^'-^ L^-^fluu ^ ^^Lall 

J^3J1 3 La ^ L^ ^;>5LA Jil ^ ja 3 fU^V^ 

13^ 
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(44) 


Jji ^ ^ tJjV^ 

i^LL^I Ji :^ jj 0^ <.«jL 5^ JuX3 

ji 4^1 dUi^ i^’ oIp l^^»»J L^ i^Ulil (‘Uai^Vl c^K^il 
0 <..5^ ^j^ji V ^ c3-^!9^ 0^ 

^ Ail J a-«*aI^I ijLiil ^ LloJuu l 5^ S' ^'-^1''^ 5- ^ys.1 

^ j^ ^l iJ^jy Ail aJ ^^i-**-i ^ ^....^uVXl \\Xfii ^A^l 

Ul ^JloII ol VaII \^ U ^Vl (jl 

w*.--***) ^^JaJl ^jS^yXi jJ‘> ^*LlaC-Vl (3 1^^-^ >c-ia5ii ^ jluXtVl 

<Jw>*^^ I-X5 aJLS^ A.J 1^“ ^ ly- 1 1 J^^J^ Lli$3 LIjOlX^ ^\ Aj>.*w*a]l 

*1 I** it 11* 0^1^) t I t 

A.,<.<Oi.. n ,>) ^ 1 ^ ^ L^ 1 _^i-X5 u 1 L.iAJ|J ^ ^ * «< g ^6<>.i ^ n.i>^^\i 

^ ^:>l\jJ 1 <dUi J,l Jklj ^ dl5ji> L^.-u^ j^\ ^ ^li-i jl \ jw ^\ LpI 
Iftixla oLL-JT^ ^liaC-Vl oJJl^ LiXal LS liiA-lc- ^^^IjJlI 

Ijuo jig.lil C)^^ ^-all j^liatVl oLiIa^- ^Juo)! Ij^fe oJJlOj 

aJu:>' ^^ysi ^ Ajk-wiJiall ^C- oL)Jc>^l IL-.-^ 

AjalowLA 1^1^ ^“llaC-Vl Oj^ V 0^ diSjAd ^ JAaII cJ-wa^- 

V^ l^JS^ IjAd ^ JAaII OV ^ A3»-1j JA3 

l-Jaj 1 ^LJsajtVl V^ lJ^I A-I.^3 A.< 1 iJLjisl ^>a 
^»laA.I,a liA-Lc- iA>* ^^1 Ia jIa^I A:>-1^a A^ lj*V 
‘’“J-,; ;iiLi( cUi.vi j oi lz\j\ 

^AjLii.\ (‘IJa.fr'y^ (3 J A-«)U»illl ^*aIII),1 

LjI dlljj J^l Aj^^ ^ A.aLlU ^1 (*llacV' ijj J^\ ^ 
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l-Y*l Lc 1 ^^^^j iUM i 1.1 i ^ b Kii S Ai* < w>i.ik) 1 

^,AIU jj J jJilJl ^ L^-lstxj 4-JbUlA ^L..la„ci iiLj?! 

fcSltXC-V^ 4-Litf»l^\ C^lsL^V^ ^ * ^ *> 4dt«rf»i) y/i ly 1 

^uVC- 4-..«*i.5^ 4..— *i L^J^ aJS^J^JlII c)^ cLUjJ^ 


jJ^aJl 4-wwjJl LliAS*- 1^1 c?-^ ^Ac. ^1 

^ A;:^^ tA5 1 £) \ jr^V ^ O V ' ^ ^ 4iiia.li \ ^j^^ jj ji3 1 L-Ia? ^ 

( "* ) 

OLJ!aA,.y ^1 0^ cJ 4-*^ ^JuAd^l Cf-lSj> l.I-*»lc^ lX3^ 

J ia-^ 4^=> l^.^jti J? ^ ^iia3\ ^ 4jr 


^ ^y >^xl Aj 1 ^ wSi-At- ^ 1 A iw t ^ 4 -(mwi»J ^ i3t^ ^ aJS^ ^^^■«i<-iX 1 

niLft ^JX 4i\ tillo (.....^w.*^ i^\ 


..iJlJI jIvAAjbJ AlljJlj A-^i 4ia.-*/j^il ^ w 0^ 

bV AjliaJll ^ 

^1 JC> 0^ <— X-J (3 V 

i^LUili Ijjb Jc iiS Jb^\ e U Ji^ Ju^ ^\ Cyf\jC> 

4:>^ ^ 45"Jw11 JU>-J 4^ ^ ^ 4*-«i)l ^ 


4**J 0^ ctUi^ dlljS ^ Aj^J ^ 4ik-li^ Jb>-J j^\ 

4-JbLllll 4-i—J^ 4-*JbLLZll 4*-w*^> ^ Llx> \ 4„^^-lll 4 *«mJ AAla-J.^ 

:>jtt 4 ---*i5^ JaX»y\ ^ A — U\ I aaib OV 4^ V l"ag. 8 

jL».:^ JS^O^ dUj^ ittklH L-j ^JJj^ ^ 4$" 4^'j jiOP ij' 

Uklxi £jjw> ^^1^ IJJJLa 


Ul ^1 J jij 0^ ‘^Jj i 3^ clUjJ^ § 7 
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O^iai^ j^\ Ijl L»li JL>- 3 

’ o'" 

0 0^ c/^^ u\>-l Sjj j.<Jr IjisJti ^ii yZmM 

0^ <iUj^ w ‘ J 0^ IflUljft ^^^^3 L^j^i 

tX>‘ jp JLft5 IaIs Jb-fl3 ^fJljrwV^ l-^,A.f cX^* jj \s.\ 4.al a .lll 

^ ^ 0L-® (Sj^^ <lr* O }' — iJl 

<3 ‘Xaaxa iJL^ c5^ 45^3^* L-^\ j aJI-^ V ajl>1..*Ia 

^^K^'OJUJk JuoftJoiiJ I Ja-M-j £jjLlll ifltii'l 

iT >V1 3 ^vl di)j3S 

§ ^ aIL^XS Ai*.*m > aJ L* 3^ 3 A-t-^J 3^ 

0^ 3'*’^^"^ 0^ ^ dll^ OV ^uXc 3^ 

2uL^li5 ^uX£* 3^ ^ 

O^U ijJl '“\^-J' C.-S3‘“V^' *^' ^-5 

w>wXjJ 1 \ A^,^..ma11 ^ ^l, I lacVl 3 ‘-X>'^ Aj 3^^ A* waJI 


s-i.-^Vl ^ Lj^i ji> L>UlH 2u^3 jL^ c3 3>^ aLIa y^ il 

(««Lj ^ 1 <mA) ^ ArfO LaI) 1 ^2/* aL .i 1 Ak^m^ ^ („5^ L-o ^ 1 

i^JwA a3 La 3^ 3*^ di]jJ^ ^ J^\ 3^-^ 

Pag. 9 L1 I o L II a 3^ Li,Lj Lfr jjac\ 3^''^*^ 
j^^Liil ^ysA-J Lflu^ caIjI^JI 3^1 3^1 ajL^I 

A.i ^ ^ ojy^ l^.]raAJ L^Jajo J> oJjMOi i»l^31 


frL^Vi auXi^ 3 
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^ Ul ^ (“lX* 0^ L-i>^ 8 ® 

>\ Vji ^ ui^ ^..^x-S^l ^ uij 

^74-^ ^73) 

<i- ff . i . iSr :.s » Ajfit»L-^i aJILJ^ 0j 3 jA J A-L* 0^ 3^'*'*'^ 

ijl * ''-* ' 5Ji:^-j >£ 

(J^O^ '->^ f*" tLJiVl ^ ji^l ^3 j^ } 

a'j>i Uo^ls oUa-.y31 ** ^051-! i3L4 V ‘j^ *<_jl:-»V' iJdl eiA* 

wXaX \ 1 

4«->ji ^liacV^ Ajc^ j JL>- 1^1 0^^^ 0^ 3 

(82) 

(*J^ Ja^ OL^I ^ L^jy^3 JlI^ Vj 03 -^ j 

"yLad »«— *‘'^^ 3 AaImJI a<A^^ 

<83) . , (85) , ^ (84) . . 

3 *Aju A..IX-J 4-*3 ^1 (,„,,*-«a)i lA jiC* 

4mJ L*. g.i.l \ ^...w-^jJ! ajLij j^^3 » j^ ^J|^^ 4jc*-JL» frL^r 

t- , . (87) 

a j-vJL^ S-L.^1 ^IzIa AfllfltJL* Jf^^' oj^ ^ 0^ 

1 (88) •• 

^-XC jl JUiJk^ C-JcaJZl^l ^ 

\^\ ^j'Llll v-ilria 3 J«aI-3 4Ju»L^l ^.^..^-jJIj L^Zau ^4^^ ty^ li 

i..,,,,,^*^*.-^^ (-XjuX^ ^iAC- 3 j ^*a^\ Aamm3 ^ 

a ^I aC-V^ J> 

4j U5^ Jo^^L ij>L^I 

(3 lXjiA>b-J1 C) 3“^^ ^ ^ l fa. *,li (J)* j)Xl 

a^^lj *J^^iaJi aS^jJZX\ A.a«4Al-«Jkl Jajlat^l 4^L-*JS^ 
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C)\ li ^ j^ ia^ o ^ 

C^ Ajib^ 11 l azu li ^ * j \ <3 ‘J 

l>j\jci* ^1 ;j|il (3 aJS""jw11 ^yKJti\ J 

^tbiallj dwxl> jfsZ^ iAi>' 1 l_>cjl ^Iaaa 

L^LJU ^jU.-^\ Js>-\ ^ J j!U>-«-5 aJ^ ^JtiJl 

L^bJl^ 4-^2 j ^ 1lX> 1 A.i Ja--^ 

oj^ aJj L>b ^1 0^^ 

^O-A^l Ul^ Cj[^^\ ^ A^j^ ^jlaji-J fJjLljft Jb>- ^ l^.Iajo 0^ V^ 

<3^^ l 5^-^ <3 *bfj^2JLl Jb^ia3l aJI^I ^ *)A-A5 

JS^ 0l jU J,1 Jjit A-*.*«x3^ (^1 ^a(9JU Aa^* 

iJ^^iaJl (3 AS"jrw*A aJL-S**- oJ^ Ia 

3^ (*‘-A^ ^iAaAsI tJ^ ^JiVj L— LAc- 

Pap:. 11 .^luXC-V^i I Jww-^ l 5 cT*’^ ciUoj 

0^ AjV L:^ C:^ A*a3S^ a**J (3 

A^* C)\ ^ fljil AaJjc ^ j ^\ J Uji jJL£^ "Lis: U jIlxIa o y >116 

:>tXt A-a*J^^=:> ^ 1 ^ 1 

iw-^A-a j>lLJalA«ifc ^j|'^^J>M b.)>bai^ b^lfijul OliJvJb JJ^AUI 

(Ai^^ o0<^ ' 4^1kXA-i3 l> ' v,^aAa L-^b aA"j\JIL« ^^(A*1s1 

(() 7 ) « * „ . 

Oboj' U \ Jlj Obo J ll*^A 

s-LulVl oA^ a3c- <wA a> 0^ ObjV^ b*$ ic\^ 
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U jjl ^La) 1) III ^1 uJ 4lj Ulil J J^^^iaJl ^3 

dUS^ ^ji U ^\ ^\ aaLIa 


IwVJt U^ jl J lAjo ^\ji3\ aJIL Lft* J i 1 Jufl.-t» 

di)j ^1 ^jfCSjljLA JLfli 

j ii^LX>^ J3 ^^4-sV^ 3JtiJi ^\ 0^ iJ^ 0^ 

dLwJ Ai.^3L1j 6 jr^ lS }^ W" ^ 1)3 JtS^* ^^■]LaLZ,*»>I 1 jo Jf 


e 


0 ^\ i>jjb A^- '=s ^Llll I*a3 jljLOje ^\ fi jijj 

^ Cr^ ^ d ^ ^^clAb 1 [a Ib l^-At ^ yij ^ \ ^ jia-«A) aSj IJL ® ^ 

^^aJ ^ Ijo Ja;>- ^1 J 4^.fij!a-l.ft A^j^ jAa l;» oj^ Lc 1 

45"j?wa iS ^^jA J^jAi uX5 d 0^ 

L^ \ (»Jl 9 Lft> JiIjlL® ^\ 0 aJSS d-A f O'^ Jj^wn j 

cAIlxIb i fl L> ^ ft Oi-X^ c-j ^^*<flj A? j^lij>iAj ^tXxAl 3i-XjtJ 1 

A?^^Ja2»Ai I Ij Jtd 0 ^^-ALu tXJLc- UsjIIjc* ciJ^ Pa^' i 

\c^\ OdJ*^ l--^ jA 4j\ ^ U jLt* \ jji ^ iS ^ 

4-o-J i^\ JtB 4.)*y V aS^ jJLa IAcX;^ ^^JlAbI w J 

^ Ijv^ 3iAjCr ^lXpS^ 

4.>lj oLju j^3Uj» Lj>U ol L^l ^\ frLdVI jA^ S 12 


<3 ^ a 5 j'^Lflil 3 :AljwV^ 3-^ 

^Jli \a dU^ ^rdS^ 3^^ A-®^! 4A-flil:i ^ 4i\j 

c-LdVl «JUK» (Aju ^ t-jUS^ ^^jA 4kjul,«J^ aJIaII 3 ^ 
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^u)l i3 ^ 

03 4il jJl i3»-L«-ll Olc. ij\j^\3 3^^^ W 

JU\ V Ijj. o' J\ dUi^ 313 ^LJl 3^' 'jjt 

foi ^ ^ ^ lxA3 V 

(‘jV 31jwVI o' ^y^ O c^jJ' o^^ 

L.^ O^- »jj>-'^ s-Ldl 3^^ 0 ^ ^^lil' 

J>iAa» l^^^suu o' (3^^ ^ ^ Lg-lsuo o' 01^4"' O* 4^^ 

<*jL^ 3' C^fc31 3^^^^^ 0^ 03 ^ ^4«!»' joiu V ^ jJLa ^'(OSi) 
0 AiST s pJLll' Jisjiaii*' j^X o' )wi-S^ Lil^^is L* ^L ..,]?' Hi 3 


C^ jJ' 0^ J5 jii' ^Lli' Jaii“' 3' * J ^' ^ 3 

3^^ 03j fOi" Lj dl5o izAd 5^' 3 ^ fo5 

wO'^A-w**’^' Hai ' l3 C wff ix ry ^ 03 4i' ^3^ Haj *,^^^jjJL' CMi>l«ii^3 i O 3^**^ L»-«-li^ 

O'^'i' 3^ Ai' dUij Ajalall' -U^aii*' J O 
Pag. 13 ,^^5 3^*^ J’^ — oIoIa 3^3" 0^^ O' O^ | 

iaji-lj a)L^ V o^!'^ J^^iaj' O O-aWJLa i,^S^\ iai3\ 

jrS' -Ua 3 ffj^l O 0"AiaO» ‘>-'3^' 

§ (3' 4— c^LZ^' 3 «0 >k:^ V o' O'j 

OLll'^ a5j^' 2u-3 3 tl-?V' aU' ^ ^ 


/tL» lA-OJ **>LJL^La f 


'■4^' ^ 3 ^V' ^ ^LwJ»' c-4-rf» j Aj' di3o j) 

j ^'oaI' ^ 3 0^^ \cir' 3^ 3 O £lj^-ii»' 

^!3:^V' ia^Ma? J O' s.LjZ»V' Aj^— J a dLvJi^ dOA O' o3' 
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4.5^JL1a frL^V( (‘-xio L* 

op-ljll ^ai [c j5l L.,^ frL^V' -^1 OV iDl dUr ^ 

Oux^j fi-i — ‘^*)l\ oj^ rj^ 3 ^ 

4)V <LS"j-li.l t 3 L^ydi 0 ^ 0 ^ 0 ^ dLli J tj^LjJl 

^ jUl j:^[Ji\ ^ 3 I J* ^ Ji a:>j\ o' dby OL^' 

^ 4l-o»tir u V' fi-L^V' ^ ^jjfc diij jc^ 

^ jcj' O' u' iju V i>Lt; V u ji 

L* o' ^ s-lwV' J ^ y lx ' 0^1) t* ^ ® JyJ\ 

0 ^ i-^xiil j ^1 pllic-^ Ul o^^' (J^ '^' o* 

i]J:L j o' dliSj y^ ^ yum* 

OV SJ^^iii' 0-3 ^ 4^aji' (j yk \s\ wuJ' ^ Jl^ 


^U>\ *)^J frl^V' flll^ iai5 wxi-'j 


jT*^' O^ ^ OjI-XJ uXJ» 0.3 O ^ 

' 33 ^ * ^Jj j'uXcV' Ajr-O^ Cjj[m9 dUjJ^ kS^ yX\ 5u»lii-' 

0?^' '^-^'-X^i^' 0 - a13 kS)^y^ 0»***‘^^ 0^^ ^iA^-o o' J^ OO^' 

aii OjOJ' life 3' ^ Ju^' J' ilL-lib jA sZj 

If ldj 0''^' c5^ld3 O^aO' (‘Ac ^ 
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g 14 0^ ^ ljuWd 

l^U * A A-^JI^^l j!>jia>Jj 4-1) L« ^aLlIa U l:>^^ia::^ 0 

t^^SilS liiiaHAA 4-,.*.-*,^ iAi >’^ ^ J'-^ c3^ 4A-^\i 

di) jj J »J\1^ ^ V M ^ III J^^^l-ill Cj\ 

^AjJI ^ ^V1 J J^alx> 0\ Ij^j^ 

^^^yialil ciiltA-S^ 4 j>'^ d^l C)\ iS^ 

Ol^ ^ (Jt^xT uXi jJ'jUil wlK" ^1 ^-tf»l 

\ J uXS L— 1 ^ ^ *" A-LjS^ o uX^ ^ ^ ^ 4jiia.-*.i 1 \ 0 1 

^ l)V AaIiIII J'liapVl cJ^l ^1 llX) J 1 jo-1^ 

d^uX^ V jJajJl Ll--C^ I l^J lX :>-\ JJ (J*1 1^ 7'-*^ 

a’j\C IsvXlt it ^U51 Ijjb JJiA5>- wiK" 11 — fltl-« ^^^1 ^Ij-oll 

Paj;, 15 4il 1) J^c 4Jx^ Ja.-^^ 4jl Jai^l 0^ i^ ^yjalxA 

u>iAjJ1 j<C- jJb Lo Ijl I aiau.A l) Ol^ *^-l* L^-?^ lla.-j- ^ C-T"^ 

1$^ Ifllal^ Jl>“ 1 Ji L-fldc- I CL) jl:> ^ 

^(X-Asl c3 yfiJ 


§ 1& IjjialjB luX^l^ lia3>' i-X^l Ol ^1 dDj^ IaLi^a Jai^l 

I^X.:>-1 ^j*ACo ^ 1 flial^ x3 ^1 J^^Ul ^ 4J fiji^A 

ia>A) li jLIa ^L.Al J lisnl! iJjliil 0l J y^Vl ^ 

Ljtllb ^^1 4 jI ^aA^I aJj>- Ai ]a^\ 1a^ ijl-Al 0l dl5S^ <3^^^ 

vUK^ J ^^ja31 ^ jJ^\ — «A 0l V 

Jaii-l lAib 0l ^ ^dS^A-lL* Ol *^J iaiJ-1 |jl 4. fl l al .a 
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^ IjoI j jjil\ Jai^i 4.s^ l^jJkAj 

<lSjL.^ 1 jtfj^iaLi'l lX>- 1 J ciUj J Ajiixlft aJI^ V 

w- j5^ I— aid ^JjnLijl ^jS^\ Jasitl) 

^ ^ ^ ^wdl—^^a^ . ia. ^ a ^ <J c3 Jt'^^ 

Uj aJah-z^I Jp^^iaji-1 ^ ' ^ \ diJjJ \J^ Jai^l (JS I ^Jlw*J 

ia^ a v3 A,l^ ,.:: =■ jrw A wji^ ll Jj ^J jiaJi (3 A-5* jwa 

U Id J ^la) ' 4^ Aaia-lil 1z^Ll^\ n.J^ tJlS w^*<a> 

iaii-'lj Ajila-lil JtfjjJaii-1 r*A^ (2iJjJj J ^^laJl J>.*3 ^>a AjiLa-Ija 

JajitU Sjijl ^ 4..:^ ■=* ^Llil -UjJaii-l <J^ld iSl^ V ^ 
iJwA:?-! ^ ij 1 cfi.iij> Aaia-^a ^^/Us>Vl ^C- lAd 

^ " -j l^CJ LoJtd A*J.£ ta*Ad 0^-“^ L^kX>-l A:>-L*iA 

0'^^ ojljk&Aj I aial^ Jsai^l 

w * aJ L*~a l^ ,ii>" ^A) jiJ jL^a OljJJl jlJail 

^jf6^-lja OLiaji-l 0^ Jta>siS I Pa>^ li 

C^jJl ^ ^ \ctr^ <J<'^ O^Ad ^j^Ala-La Lai JjIaSl 

^Jjrwil JiAjJl ^ 0l J A.jld J ^^LJl ^j6^jWA IaI^ ^ 

5-^i- U^juXflLJ J^ LaLIa ^J^l Jaii'l Jit> \^ 

(‘UapVl \jald ^^1 jl-L 11 Jaji-l 4jSjlJLa j^ IaIsua 1 jl «.l*-^Vl 

jlljwinl jiJu^jl ^2Al^X-5^ ^ ^i-itj^ J^ad iaAd ^J^^LaJl ^ ^S^^jtvJLLI 

^'6" U Li;er 

Ji j^m OLiia-La ^ iau-^ ^ ^ 
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Pag:. 17 


Vju\ ' ^ jiX Ja-J^ ^ ^ 0^ C^}^ C^ uT*^ 3^^^ 

<^^]a3 \ oiAJkf' w A k S ^ ^ i L> i.». 11 l a ,^fcij l^ (3^ 

KJJLa lja.9 i3l^ V \^ 0^ 3 aS^j^Jl» LaI^ Joij c3 

^pJa-Ji: 0^^ Lju^ ^jut^\ a<X^ L--L*>1> 0^ J j3 0^ l5*^ 

]a^\ [j^jJkAt ^j*jJ Ajl V^ J^la)l 

^>*1^ (J^3J iJjLi** AJV ^lal/i Ajl ^ iaiJ*\ 

LHUa tdiilk3 0^*-^-? ^ i^liat-*-^ ^2/'-331 
^ ^Llji Llail ^Jo-iJl \jJ^ CJ^^ 0^ (._,,*j>t-3 ,Lti^l 

\^l ^ Iju^I 0^ 

j V^ J>J1 J V^Vl J^l jJolil ia:^ Ofjlt.jf 

CJ^ 0^ (3^®*^ ^ OL-ia-^ ^ia-Jl 0^ Ajj-J 

*Jll» ^^^iaJL* Ajl C-A^ uXju ^2,3^ ^ 0(A>-_^ 3t/^^ 3^ 3?^^ c3^t>- 

31 iillll kyJ <3l> O' jJJl 4^ ^;;; jSCr | 

4JL*il ojjb V^ S-Lu-i»l aJL- ijb^ V * 4 -I:>-L*-j* CJ^ ^ 1 ) 13 ^ 

ji ^JfJa3l ^ JuluS^^ <>ja,«<ajJl OV ^ ^3*-> 

L* A.fllali I ia^L3'l 0^ J Ji^V Vj I 3 

-W>* 6^LX.a> L» L«-^JL»^ Ja3l O JJkij 

aJJli U JjJaJl 3 iaii*\ IJ^S I^Ll* 


ia?- {J ^ 03 ^ Lfc L^-Z>j ^L.lH Jail 

^ ^ « '*'***^^ Ja3l idiit^ £]jLji*A jr^C- 
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4flLlil ia j}a^\ ^ 0^ ^ ^JtlC ^ok-U 

Uflt> \ 0^*-^ A.1^3 JflL^ iaii*! ttUi ^V-jftJl) Ul 1 ^/^ 

aJI L^,-^-*ju$ 4flLlU Js>^laii"l ^ j:^\ U ^joi Jl:>l5 0^' 


(^JJ Aiii^ «-IjC^\ ' l^-*jaj^ 4fllaJLi\ Ou5 Uli § 17 

:lJjLlil y^ l„ al a ,I^ ^IjLllll ]a^\ 

4JV (JL—i ^,.^.-«*J\ ctUo Ajui Lb f^\ ^ iaAd 0 i3 ^ 

^(A-A^^ Lolii 4 .,Ac- <^^31 ^*t-iaJl5 ^kli^ Ja-slBil ^I^LIub 

^ ^JrulJ — aku-* aJ 4Jl-S^LijB Ia *.,Jl 5^ ^kl ..kj ^JjLiAl 


La I ];9 jIol:^ CjjJ^ L/j^ » .J"^ <w— ^ jLa iiljjJ^ (iAJj 

L- UB Ljkil ^ J K^LLa LISj ^ I — ^-Isuw J? iak^A Jli> 

4ak.^ii -kjixA^l JA-Oj ' t-.)! aAa^ ^ UlLlIa Ja.>fci3 

w \j \^ LAJa fJjL 0^ ^ J Cy ^ iai^is 

j^\ Ji->i 4^^ J aJ\ Aikli \ 4-^ (Jk» 03 (^J ^ ^^A^l <3 O^j 
ly-V iiklA ^ V k^kiJ-1 acA> JIIaI aS^ j^yj JLa 

<....,,.-***JU J Jkjfti ^ I ak^A Ja.:»Bi5 4 SjL!Ljb 

iJljJiVl ^ J>\ LJUi j ,^ju yi-3 jji J^l 

0j^\x c? ^^^kl3\j c)L^l bAj^-Ij ^ 

:>u\ ;ikiA > ik^ 2u^\ ^ o' J^- ''''b' LUi^ » 

jk.li' -kii'l J ^^k3 A^S^LLa j]A ^j-a) Aakll' jJt3 AjaklA 

^yB Aj^- ^ Ja>Bil 4,5^0^ ! ' 4akiK.lI 3 X ^ y*3 aSaL^ ^a L^ly Vj 


Pag. 18 
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Ia iJjiajI <3 ^I^ULa \„^p,]suo La L^-US Usui 4illsLlll diAA»_^ 

La ^jJojui £I^L^La l .^|,„IojK> JflL^ ^ ' aJSjIJLa 

4^1.^ L ^ aJ A„SjL1*a Jr^C' ^ tJ ^ ^ia^Ll Jii>tij 4„5^LilLA 

^^^x-..5 £jjLltA 1 ,,^o,r.^ 3 lasJtiJ JjJaJl 4.alg,lA Jb^^Ia^^ 

iaJ>E]J 45 jLILa J^^^LtSl ^ iJ^LluA AaIa-La cT^-^ 

AjiLlIa La> 1 La ctiJjJ^ A AjSjl-lil JajJaji-l ^ ' 

Lj,^^ Joji”! ctU^ ;^1 ^La!L V J iJ jI-1ja 1. ^-laju Ia Lj-15 

4j ja-J^ Ijw ^ U j' 1 0^ 0^ diJj^ JaAS 1^ A-S"Jv-1.a La 

fljljLA ^ la>eU 0^^^ l5 OL-^-^a 

i^lli:>" Aj Ja-J^ 0^ -? lala-Lo Ijl/a jL-a 

aJ^^‘ La j[ms‘ .ia^ a J a^Ei) 

<3 ^ ala I A jJLm ^Aaj^ 0^ 

Fag. 19 ^ | L^loig.lA L^lia^ Aj Ja-^ j^LxJ! IaI$ Ja^ » 

J^^iall ^ ^iaJLll Jaitlj ^j6jLl.A^ jJLa C)\ij^ ^ ala ill A.Ja>“ Ol^ 
iSj^^ C^ Jv-Ia^ Jaai ^3 ^^^L-IaI! ^j^jIiLa OLjSu 

^ 19 A.*.*^ JvlJi> 1 4.«.^IjL ^ 11 Ajl Lla> 1 ll-fc 3 ‘'®Lo 

tlDilJj jwA Jaad ^3 L.)4alalA ^2j^ia>> jjfVj Lla.-j^^lA ja>*>^l Jaii-l 

Joji-l ^jA ^ *^ lla.>-^ ^^ji\ iSy^ 

4-I1xIj>' ^ ia.-^ (3^^ ^LwA ja.*jjil 

j^iA 51 ia-M-^1 Jaii^l OV Aj *3^ Ajt—Ja Ja-J (* Lai \ ^<^-«'V I A^ JA cX^ 
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J Qlajal^ ia-c^ ci^ ^ 

Jo^ Jaji-\^ ^fl.lall' ctLu*Iv3 i3l^ V 

J Vj *V aJI^J J 1 jml ctUj J<a3^ J> jJaJu* iaj:>- 4 j 

iS Jaii') I IdUM Ix 1 Ja I la.^^ ij 

iSyAi cA^ yf^ ^ Llaj 

LLu^j^ ]a^^\ ^yA ^jJljj Ljaia-lA ^laZi' Jaji'l ^^jJl 
iJyRi As\ cti) J J 4jfljaJLl^ is^jiaji-l' oiia-«^l ^ A-^JLi Aili Uaj 1 j) 8 20 

aS jruX*.A ^1 *J^ia]l A-S^"jLX*je O^ <2-Lo (A-^ !^yia^\ »JJb 

]a^yM O^jl— ^ 4j ia..^ (^A51 O^ J i®^ 

Jj^iajl OLAaJjft 4o Jat-^ L^AJI ^ILL^ jA^ O^ ^ ^ 

Ja^ OlS'^^^wjo OAa---^ 4 j Ja-^ C^jJl Uau 1 ^ 

f^yoj ]a.M* ^ \ Jai^l \lx*MyA Ijlia.^ 

^ ySo Lx J ^La,ll \ Joi^l LDiaS^ Sj^l OLaLlIa 4j Jo-^ L^AII 

jrw*^ lla*-/^^j6 jjUa:>‘ A.> Ja„>.,^ ^.la >.J 1 | p^j^. ^ 

(117) .*■ 

»yB^\ ^ ]a*^ Ol c-L^i 4JL1 j Ja^ j^i 

j^j-su J cJ OL-la*** J l5 w ‘^ Uauw ^ jl 

Jj ^^iaJl ^3 L^l-las^ 4 j Jii-J^ Li ^ L a li i 

J>^^:>^ULi Joi^i i^y^ Oi ^ OLia*^^a (3Lia>* ^1 

oAa:>- jrfo Li j ^;>-lil ^ jr6 J^>» J (3 ^ jAjl:>- jiu LA i-— A!1 

LA Jk^^i^Uki Aa3l^ lia-iw^^ oL-^^"! a^^Ali 

0» I — alalA C)h lx J ®^' c3 ^ 


14 Jun ^e-Tho iu8(»a. 
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1150) 


4flisiJLA Ll^ 4 «Lb OjUi? tiUjk.1 J yBk 

oyi^\ ^iLt^ ^ c2i3»3^ 4lat-^^ 

C ^ Jai C? OLftiaJLo t^lia>- 0 0^ 

^uil Jj^l ^liail V. V: 

i<s5 !k^y^ j\ lei y* ^ju \g^i 

Ij J^is^l Ah«mw> i-X O^ ^j^ Ly .ti a 

4j U5^ s.L 2»V1 oJJfc ^ dLdS tj 4^XU ^ [si JJ 

§ 31 ^ ^ lA^l dl> I 4^1 ^ Jduoi* ^1 Jai^\ ^ A 3 

^l-^K-Jl ^jA Ia 4.««*«ii)l ^ ^ l:>jiaJ^\ 

L^o/ o' dilSS^''''oLJb 0^ 

jJls ^\ ]a>j]A^\ ^j^r^V' ^LtfiaXl'^ JUjiaj:^' ^ 

Pag. 21 ^jSa:^ ^a y Js«5itl3 4 .*jL^ i^^laii'l jS ^ ' Ui> ' AjV | 

ctDi^ JumoaIJI) ^1 ]a^1a^\ f^uXoIi O-wsaJLII^ j^a ^ ^j^^aIx-Lb 

Ja:>- ^^jiaj.4k Ja:^ iS*^ 0^ Q ';= ^ Ix ' IXw 1 J^^aili' i1jJuX>- O' 

0^ Ja--^' Jai^l ^^^^3 »bJLJ o' 0 IIjLXUa ' 3^^*^ 

O*^ 0^ 4-»^ ' (3 lia^ Ij ^ Ltf» ^jA.a ' liilalA 

o' 0i)i3 ^ ^la,fl ]' ^ ^^JLiaJ' V— SO 0^ O^C^V' O' <01513 J 

•ju' Uw ' j^ijo o' ^ J? 0«aii> 0^ Owatilil ^-^^>6l*J 

IsJei-' 0'^jO*J® O 0^-Oa-Lft Ja^ OL-ia^ 3* 

L*' Jlii' ODj 3*^ Ajuz'jj i!?^Lu>“ aJLIj L2aj ' Ol]j> iAs 0^^' 

IjUj aJS^ ]a^\ w s.Lc*'' 4 IL* ^ OjlX/* Jcii Vj' 
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C)\ ^ % diJi jL ^ s-lir'l ijujl ^ dJuLd 


(i5:>) 


<>ia^' J«- *4 

uL^Ij ll^ U 1 4 j 1 IcxSjb ^\ C5^'^ ^ 


I— -Ax (A5 ^^Ij L, Jfitfl3 \ia>“ 

'wi o' i_-Xi Jk.d 0^ di)j ^,X J- AjujI J aJA lA^i-l) 

A^* ^c. Ll-X- ^ [ls>jla>^ yy^& l ^A ^>k>- J^ 

lX 3 ia-fl.9 I !»>’ " 0^ LAx 1x 1 r-^ \J^\ <...,,--5”^ Ij 

c->U£t.-»j^A aIIj yjb j Alij ci»A!l C)\ IXsD 1 lAx 

ljfcuXj>-l j'wtdu 0^11 A-L> Ljl* A-^-du— ,*,« A^lajs*" aJA ^J^Al J 


^{-aWj LoLIa d^AVl J £^ ^ 

I Jb^^]a>- aA (^^^1 Pag. 22 

dlijeS^ A ^^A::>" aJA ^-o A-*^ ^ j^A^ ^jJl Jai^l vJdll diJv3 

3 Ajaiau^ A j, A >- aA iJ>j^ ^1 diJii^ ^jiA-u-jhA 3^ iSy^ 

ysr'^ _ l^AI y^j ^\ j^*Vl 3 * AAIs A^jvXL-e Aii 

^A 1 Uoj 1 ^fw^l cJlAl AAI 3 *®-^ AAI 1 A^ 

A_^Aii-l aJAJI ^ AAI ^3^ ^1 ys y ylaJ^\ yixj^ 

L5^ A^^A:>- Aju j\ kZ^^\c)\ J ft-Lc*'! Alii yja J liil AAIA ^e^\ 

l^^Ai aI-ju ^ IjLto d^.-*3 *3 3 *l* L- A 3 


ijliJo-l 3 aS^^^vXLj* aA— A aIA A^AI IkXfc dU^ 

lil lf^d» 3"^*-^ 0\..A^ ^2;U3LJ1 tj^ ^ 

14* 
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J (JUl JjVl J ^1 

;j^b Jl^ >V1 jrV j Til J^l 

i>> % J o/; j5l J Til 

§ 0^ ^ Ifi jlaii-l ^j ^-oli 0^ uT^ di)jt5j 

Ja-^^1 jl Jai^-l iaA5 Ij^lj I^LoA) 

J^l yU»Vl ^1 JjVl 

L^IassA) La^J iau^^l ^ LiaL---^ C^JxJl ^\ ^la^A ^ 

^1 JU^^iaiJ-i O^ ^ LlX> dl)i L-Ju 5 lil l)li 

0^1 j [^ Jk>-\j J^ Ob ^ ^J^ 

UJ 0 ^ C? KjULa Lft]aI>B llaL>- Ja^ LlLo? I 1 

dLc^ ^ ii li \ Jj^^saAll JaiJ^l dU^ ^A Lll*a^ ^^CaA-^A iaii'l 

Pa^. 2»i jUJl ^ 0^ fj^ aJ KjLIa IaUIa LUl>- ^aASI 

cil3y.> ^A *J^^,4daAll ^l a . l ll Jai^l \ — LLo^ l-*aj 1 \s\ AJ-a 

(3 jU<^ (3 ^ lia:>- iai^i 

V^ ;..,*-5"^l) ^ V iajiaji*! j[^ 

aOja ^ LaIj S:>l3j)L3 dLr ^ 1^1 2uLy- ^ ^ aj53 ^1 

j^la,> ^icv^i C) 0^ Am*-^Jj i^^^4,aAil Jai^l ^^ja.^aJjkJi 

Vj iauU*-ji5 D^JuX^ a ^ (Jt (.....i-Mil-IlJl i^.ii 0^ 
jd^ o' uXS^ Ia uXi>“ uXi.iicC’ ^ li*tfA> ^ I 0iiwa3>c*o 'V ^ LS^^IiIj t,,.,(»»-S'"^J^ ' 

Ajiia-Lllj jju31 Ijt^ 

§ u J J^V' iij^' o' J ^ 

C/' 
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^ iS^ j LoLj I lB>U C)\ j i-oLJil j iS^jvjd^ 

1.....,^ Lli! 1 ^ L ., j? L»^ 0^ c- aJjL-JiLI 

^ J^sJ^ <j L^lAj>-\ ^ 0^ 

Jl^ Ji^*- kJiSj JaA5 

*)^S^ rJlS- 4-*«^ oiXj^ 0^ Ctiij ^ 3 ^ 

iSjuiil (‘Ua^Vb jJbJS L^lil 

l^..tf «*■> 2 J J IJlI 1 CJ L-isi**' \ 3 ^^ia-Ji* \ ji? ^ LiliSl § 2r> 

Ja^IaJ^l oJj^ Ly- isa-ij^ ^Soj( 4-^ 

ciiJo A-*^l Lo A:>\jsnZ^\^ \cir^ ^ iau^^V^ JaiJ"! A^l:^ 

^jlilavL* ^jOars- Ju^ vl?^ iaa5 LL£:' "=il Ixl C? 

Jc>^ ij 0 ^ I— lX5 Aj 1 ^jfo L^j 1 o \ ^ j31>»m <J ^^ia3 \ 

lili JojaS J jiaJl (3 3 c5 iasntiJ LJl® | Pa^. 24 

0l„lgJ>- U O^wSjJi^ ^ ^J, L-o La lia>- LaJau-A \j^3j^ Jai^ 

LLi-^^^Ia Ja-^ ^ ^J^l^TjwA (^UJaLia 



JjjV' ^V\ Jail LS 


,..,,>-5"^lj 0 ^^1 ^cv-a5l ^^^PeJLV aJ^^ aJJLJJI Ajil^ g 2(5 

LLLuj^ Ja^ o 

w ‘^ lIa,«J^ Jjf^'jrw^ (3 LLa> 1 J [^^ia.]lX 

\ ^ L«^ V ^ JjrCo— Lat> 1 ^ 

J Lia-j ^ A^ L Lia-_^ ^ ^»LauJ 1 ^ l A ia lA Ijla ^ ^ 

Aj w ‘ 3 ila-4.^ C^jJl ^La—Jl ^ Uauiu^^ Ioa (^^1 LUj 
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j^i j^l Wi 4:)ii5l j ju^ u jisCi^V' ojjb oi d3jj 

Jd? ^^Jaii-l ctlir l^A ^1; jL>"li ^^>tI-J.l 
§ 27 U j lfij}atA’\ aJLJI L Jl*aj Ajul ^1 aIj^Ij 

^ ^^J^0l^i-^l ^ii)l a^^i23 1 a1^ * ^ 

^jvLu^jH* 0^ ^ J J I ,.ftU,I« aJ^ Jaii-l ^/U>^ I— $0 J jJaJl 

ij^S (3 l-«dL> ^ ^^^jUat— > jil C^ 

• (177) 

^ JD^y\ ^ O* L!k^^J.» [Aa^ \(-^J^ 

^jOsau-^^l J ^ (^jJl ©jk-ft aIIj^ © 

©^^aS 1 ^3 ^A.^i*l>--^ ^^^. .flli SL*.* (3"* -^3 ^3 ^ 


AjuhtW 


Pap:. 25 ©j^ j i^JUJl aJl^I <3 C^* 

3*:^ 0^ AJLJI li> jlaj^\ i»>l aI^I 

3 A*o LJLo I — ^^.iojo^ aIIJJI *3^^ t3 ii?jist>- 

■r^Alc-A' lA^l; 3^ ©jj^ *A>-^ j lJ^ A- illli AlijlJl (3^3 ^ 3^^ 

jc>-l) dUi 3^ Aj 3L la .^. ^ ^tiaJl ^ UJa-U 

( 17 *)) 

a:>-L jl loklft A> 3«i5( ^elaujl ^ IL---^ 3^ 3^^ 

3 I 3 SCJ Liau-yk Aa 3 LL^ LLu-jj» 3 ^^ 

J j^\ 3 3^-iai-^ 3A^=>jju 1)1^ 3^ \^'V 3^^L-dA 

3 ^ 3^3 '-^ 3 ^ dX-j ^ j **^ La » 1 3^3 3 * *^*^'*^3 *’ * 
dX5i3 Xjtai iLX5»-l3 3r“ 3 
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^i;^! i-iUl i:>jiaii-l j dUa-S^ L ^ ^ V 

ijli5ij ]i? j]a^\ <3lLJ 1 ^I,.. lr"i':=a j' aJLJ^ JIS3V1 ij^jd- 

I — 1 <jur 

J^J ^ tj-* ^ Jaii-( 1^-3 -aAA ^ § 2H 

W-J ^\ 1 fi.tjdl AJLw J^^AA J^J? is^jJaiJ^I JjS 

^tfM<a]! JUjJa;:^! 4JLJ\ i^^^ll>-L ^jAI oajtZ^^ Ix i d*> ^/iUl) 4^*5 4j\ 4 j 

i-jj.-fc^C' ySii ^ ^ C<^ 4«m»L^ 4.dii^ i,,A3 ^Jij 1 

^aib ^ si->c-j jJS J^aUi iii:lj 4 JJ 7 I dtA^ dUai^ j) S 2‘3 

Ja^ 4 j ia-4-^ yA ^yxtj d^ ^ 

Cy Jai5-1;> 

ciJa I iw* ^ d?"* ^la.d» Ja:>- Aj ia-*^ Pag". 

]aj>- 1^" Ja-*^ ^ d?ad lyil i;» j)a^\ oJk^ Jllll Ijc^ 


yA I-^ag". 


cff\ j* jJ' iiJl ^ os-bj 


liJ\ llliJ^Vl ^1 ^^iuuUl iJufj 

i^jJaA'l odjb ^>-1^ fJjLldl iaii-^ Ol dV^ y..— S^JIj ^1 

O^ ida-Lll Ja jiaJ-1 ^J^1 Ufcl^ Ua» 1 11 J AX^ jj ^ y^ 

A-^^LmJI ^ ^1 AJLJI ^ I^JI— :»1^^ 

^jA t..,.wS""^l5 ^1 ^*>4i>5l aJLJI i^*)^1:>'\ l|j^ ^ jJ>b1m/ 1 Ad»ll!l J jj ill 

^daLwJl L->c^l ^ IwIjuj dlla aa d^^ 1-^-*-^ 
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^ W-J ^1 

§32 ^1 ^1 iLJl wLJ\ aJJ:! j V-Aa^ ^ fi-L— -kM-^V^ okA^ iAju ^ 

jJai ^J.jwflilll Jla:^ 4lJl J 1^ JUU ^ JuwAaJilSL 

jU-^^ ^ w5^ ijj^\ 4>k^l 0\ S}oj jfj^l 

jJisj Ja^^l JurfaJj-I* jju-.*dafi-u ^J^A^siilll 

( 183 ) 

<1?* ia^^l c^:oi 

^iaD Ubu^ ^ 3^* (^ <3*^ jJaC^) jMj>J)1\_^ 

cfkAl) Ua^ ^ ^ (J^^ <3*^ ^ ^ -? 3^^*^ 3^ C^ 

3^^ 3 0^ 0^ l^l,«-^l C^'^ ^ iS^ 

dwAfr «,„.i,auAaj l^*a 3*^ dwX^^'i Alaftj 3^ 'Aj^'I^ 3^^ 

(A>-3 lX>“ 3 3^3^^ 3-uuaiil5lj ^\ 

U Jli* A>~j>k1.^ 4Ltfifi-Lo Li?j]a^»“ o^^U51 aI^I (3 0^-? 

^(C^)l is>^^ia3-l AJLJI aix^ J^«25 lA^ ^ 

a3:l <3 ijA-j *.^ 1) 1 jLfc ^ 

3is!t-L* Ja>- 4> Ja-j^ 3^ iS^$^ 3"^^ 3^'**®^^^ 3^^ ii?^^L3'l 

1^..^^' 3^ ^3** 3^^ a1.«3jcJl\ ' J(S>jia3l 

§3o LiUll aJu^I j * * Oj-^ 3jJ;l j Ijk* ^ ,1^ 11^ 

ijjLill 0^ 0^^ ^cwc5^ aJLJI ojjfc ^ j_jjJl illjuiV' \jJLc- 

L.' ua-o J> J iS[^ V A ^ L^ jc>-lj JCJ 


(JX«) 


Tag. 27 


33 D’' 
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^ L.^n J ^jJl 

Sili^ ci^ jkil' J1 lil 

^1 }.j}a^\ o\ yy^ o^''""'i:}\:i\ J1 ju Uj 

l^-ia*j ^Jl-^^I}1j ^\ «uXA> (jL-*.*<aAl5l3 JU^^^1 sM>il 15 4i}ljs^- 

Js>jJjaj-l yue LS^ V-Ja> 1 ^^lUi.) c-aJL^ 

y» Wa^ yjb. l>cia<*^ ^ w— S"j^^ 

iau>* lia^ l_>cia— ^ 1 Jflu-- I-J iIslIj^ 1>c1£l— j? t 

^.■*.uaflllL ^1 (^5^3 ^jIa.*Jl ojjb l 9 y^ ^3^^ is-ji^J"-! Jw>' J 

LJs*^^iaL>- lX>-j ^o-a5l J ^ ciUji 

ItAJto 3-*^ -? JflL^l 4 jJ>Lj>- (3 — Y" 

i,Ly-' >t y: ^*.^1 fJj^ 3 ilLoil 6J^ frUaAil 
jj3V\ c— <J 

o j-sJ^L*J\ 431 aI\ j^4aT 


§3ft 



Pag. a!) 


U;LjJI ^LlII 


;^i,L_*JI iJL 


Jtl 


j- 


JL ) 


J>-V1 j 


§ 1 0^ LjbI IjlA ^ 3L-^l) 0^ 

1* 4iliiauL«Aj An^jtiljj 4^(^1^1111 l^lil ^iA-As1 

* • * 

i».V 'Vlj 4>® ^.i Ja ,1 1 .41 ^ 

^.aIslaII CmXaJ 1 l »^.^.*.j > i.*i jj l—y* 'Ia,* 1* 

^Aia-(-4^ 4 »«jL^ 1 A^^laJlJklj \s, \ l^Jl 

j> cXjfcJl ^1 4 ^ , 13 ,, ni l j^ ^^1 1a li 1 J^l^ !>- JJ Ijjnc- 


wXju AiiLnll 

§ 2 1-a1 qI — (JlJj CjJc^J ^<*-4tll 0l 0l ciUo (Ajl) ^ 

1^^^ ^,...*--S"^ij 1 a 1^ (w.v*>^Lni5lj 





A^U»r!Ll \ jr^P ol^s^ sJI!.<*LJ1 I 

Ijo-l J Liap- Lxl oL^l o ^ 

Uilill 

(A5>^ 4,5*?^ 4^/**^ A-Lc- I ^1 ol3^yil>-V^ 

ly-l ^ L^-Ia uX>-Ij ^1 ^ly.1 ^1 

^jjb ^ Ju^ U dllj^ OU^ L^'l ^ Lj^ 4^^* ^ 1^^-? 

a ^ Qlfllalia ^ ia-^ ^ 4^4"^ 

Jo-\ J <3 Iw^'l oLsl*^! ^_i-Ma» di5jj^ 

( 2 o:{)^ ^ 1 ,. t t n (‘iiU) 

luil 4j\i *_>^J|JL ^1 ^ L-^J— Ail 4^ 

^-.. ( 204 ) 

d;tA:>“ (.^ jf ii3!j jatjJaj>‘ 4juji d*Jo- 

(^5'*^ aJ^ 0^ dl5 OLilJl 4^Lla^l 

A.1«*^W1.*^jA Ij 1 ^^ g ii4».iA<.A CmA^wXihS^ 1 i 

4^jJ^ lla-« ^ c5^ Ua> ^ d 

3 ^"**^ Ataifcjfc 

(,J^ S-L*--J^l dkAJ^ ij \irfwAuX3 uX3 ^ ^ 

4^l*.*dy^ (3lia:>' V^-^litiaJL* Aj ia,-,^ <3 0^ L ^ J^l ^ l3 

^j^flial* Aj 0^0^ Ajlj -ia:^ J 3^^^ 

(‘^ 07 ) . • I 
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( 207 ) , 


iaA5 ^ ^ ^ 0^ ^jWal 

\^ ^\ ^y>V! j LiJa-Lft L*^ *A>-1 O^ 0^ J ® ^ <J tJ I— j\ 

Oli OLjaial* w [^ \lsL>’ ^^ji!L\ ia-c^ CJ^ C)^ Ll» aJI^ V 

^ l)!l!$^C-jl^ 0^^^'2 Lo 4j ]au^ 

4*it- iS 3^ Jai^l^ Lix^^ Jai5 

Aj Ja-c^ Ij A-jjb <J3 Liu 1 1 JufcJJ ]a^y» 

lla-M^^^ ^A-J 3 A-Ac- C^A3i JoA^l 3 0^^"S''2La o L.)IaLu.jO 

)i^jA^ C^J^ 0^ J3^ ^ *^ llb.*^i (L?l, La j“' Cj^ 3 

Li 0^ cAJ^ j 0 0^ 33^3 LLU-i^a Aljj:>'yi ^a Al^ 

oA®^3 Aia-^jil J L5 ^ a 3L^ *y Ajiail 

j^j5Cc c5 L ^cv4i»)l ^ w '^ jjb Al ^A 

ia.A^ ^^a)1 ^^j!k\ 0^ C)^C Lj^-^ LfiiaAa C) (L)^ 

A \ 3 Ul 3 Lftlfl.-^ CJ^^ O^ Lol *-5 <AUa:>- 4^ 

Aj OLix-t^ L^A3i j^\ Oj^5o A^ l3'^ ^TAj l--fcAJO 1:1^ 

(3 (i^A L-i^ iylaj>’ a>-j as ajI cti5j_^ C3 ^^ 3 LjIxIa 

\3a)\ ^1^3 * ALJkl 42-1 )j ^J/ 3 ^^ '^^'^33 A)^ *"^ OLsl-j^ 

%A?“ AJj LwIa Ja^^ixA"! Cj (3 ^jAi LAa 

Liu 1 <3 LA® V aaLaI^ oV 

§ 5 IwX^ J Jo— ikj^ayA ^ ySij ^^^^-uA.*Jb\ fc,^-«»LA)lj ©A^-^ Ja— Jai^ls 
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Vii^ 


^ ^ Jflu^ ^wOi jL-^ ^^1^ j^\ I 

^Vl IjL^ »lr^ U dlljJ j 

Jo— -j^il Jai^l uX^ iil L-^^AjI A-ftia-*-* oJUfc J? l^*Ait 

.jiJjOl) ^1 Jl^ AAla-lil) 

(J^ AjV aIsui*- ^ Aiiixllij d/ 

Lc 1 L-la) ^ li V Juo^ ^^ic- ^j:>Lj» Ij ^xji) ajiLl-LI^ ^\ 

[^OMStl^ oiXA v^-A-S^Jb ^1 ia^^laji-l) Jk-^^^aolllj ^1 

jfU>.A,.aI^jtt ^^;fvla>“ tA>-l) ..^^--S^Jlj ^1 1 » ^a^\ ^ *^ ^$3 j *^>-1) 

ia^ 6 \ ^ JUa ^ \ J ^^iaJ 1 ^ Jjf6*"jJUA Ia 1 i) I 1 

vJ ^^iiaJI <3 Ij IS^ lol ^ ^ 

Joi^i aXs^* O^ 4-3L«-J1 ^ <3 

^^yjdiSUkA L 1$^ ^jlvJU>ali (3 ^ ^1 «aA *J^^la3i jrw-A 

'--^3' C^J> J Ajau-- 4^j4au ^ ^a Ij 1|^ ^ AaIx-.a L^ 1 

:^jljLil J 3 aJS^IJLa 

iau- ^ ix-M ^^ a» 15 fj jLlJkl j jia-lA 

^ jJLa Ul OV^ia.^1 0^^^ 0^ ^J 3 j^ 

^J-o-A-^ jJLa ijj.^!li5 J^^iail^ cJ 

3 IfilaJLA ycCS ,j^ Am^-^-aII 

0 3 ^ \iaL^ jA uX:>*l 3 Cjj^ -?^ ILua^ja Aj ' 

Ji>-1 j (J^ ^1 litLxi.A OLLu^ 3 liau^ 3 A 
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o J aii-li UL Ia 0^ 0^ Lnia-^* 

Jtf*^ 0!.iN(f3u3 L Jtia.HV* A kA>*l^ ^ 

“™“ (21 S) I 

Pafc. 33 l> jL—ft CT"^ ^ C:^ Ij Jl I 

jjJi jL*n*a 1j 1 ^jl—JI C5^^ <1^ '— 

jliUall jfUj^y.! ^ JIS^ C^”l^ J?* 


* 

; 


a. 9 



f] (^li l\^\j J^ J 3 

J>* (5*^' <^' ‘r*^ 3^* ''^' 

> (214) ^ "'■" 

uX>-^^ ^^jiauL® lil Jai§- ULa-L^ Uw 1 JJfc 

A^ (jLia-^ ^ J O^ '"“'^S^^ 3^^ LiLal* 

\]c3L^ jj^ Aj LftiaJA C5^ 

^ (^jJl ^ L-jt^ I jSo ctUu^ 

3^ c5 ^ ® -lai^U lia--^ 4 j O^ia^ IaLuI® 

3® 0^ Ja--^\ ^jA 

OlAlii-\ ^ Jau^ j<"UJl 0^ Ja:> 
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(3 w_ 1 0^— ^ Jo-J^ 

^ ^jjl ^ ^ ^\ ft j-w-Ij JajJ-li lia-^^ ^ <— Ula-1« iaiid 

^\ra *» tSj^i 

^1 ^ 0^ Lk-^^ lX>-\j 0^ ^J^ 

^ js%^\ t> j^y ]a^\ 0^ ^ Wt"^ c/^ 

^ Jlfl> 0^ ijfOsl-*/^^ ^j\>rlia^ ^ i3k)^ j^>a 

^ liDjS^lijSC ^ 0^ OLoLJL* j Pag- 34 

’y. ‘r^' O* j0.\j3 >0 4^1 Aj Jat^ ^^jjj K3L1 j» * 

I ]aL>‘ iA3» AjV >tJ L^\ Cl^^ ^Jk fJ^Uu 

iJ^J^A OL.„la.^ ^ir^,rp ^ o^ls 3^ w-^\ 

>o <w>l 4 j Ja--^ iJjLlA Ijl J^lj iJjLiL* 

^1 4^1 Jia3^ ^-.^wA-S^ >t» L^\ A^ Jau.J^ ^JxSl ^1 <w^l ^i/*^ A—v-i ^ 

V ^ ^ U di.)i3 J >tj Joii^ J ^3 ^ jkUA \ Jaij' 3^ k:>* 

^^^kMS»l) >6i C->^ ^ * j j> 'Ijl kg5 dji^l 3 (j’^O^'--''^ 

-Jp aIIT lol A> Qkku^ (3^^^ Isljj]! j^"\wfli) 
ijiJl 3 OLkiJ-l 

k«*^ 3hR> Cwvii^ \ ^ ^ A*>^ kxA v3 1 jif^ ^ Aii*iij <«><) *Ai^" iiA3 ^ ^ 

(^jJl I \ jj51 ^ Uk^A 3* ‘—'^0^^ ^ k^li * ^1 3 

J ULIa L^Jl>- 1 3 (jUa-M- J> li j\ Uk.lA A 3lk,^ 

3^ 3^^-^ 3 3 l*k— »j^A 
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Pa^. 35 



a lALa-Lte lila^A »tj l^\ w5^1 0^ 

j ^ J^-***^ ^ i-i-laJ J jja-L* Jo^- Usu 1 ^ ^A-J J ^la.Ia 

Jau^ >fc) c->l IcVJfe 

Jl2>- Ja^ ^ ia-^ ^ j^lii] ^Lj» I jl jLJl J^ 

1 jl \^.^-Ij» J^j>’\ ^^La-lll .IaL>* ^1 Lc-^l Jy3 J ^ ^ IqU^a \^\ 
iljLlw® ^ jt C5^ Jfli^ ^UiLft lA ia’ . „ *>a 

ft. t * 

Ujj)l (<‘U)lj J* iaj^ J_>iaJ' «j iJjU-»J 3^*^ ^ Jolj 

^ * * I 

(J^ j-3 O^-lsa^ (^ji\ | 

iSy^ Jcail O^ clUji J ^laJ.> >*l3 ^Ul* >»1 ^Lal^ 
O^ iJ ^5“*?^ ^ Jaii-l js> 0^ Ij^Ai ^^^la-L» 

^Tviau-w L^A3>^1) O^ 4-1^3 IftlaJLA ^jfVju*»^l ^*jA i«\j>-l^ lJ^ lAr^lj 

dl)^ ^ 0 Uau^^A J iaLa,I^ L^Jl>*1 j\ ‘ 

U I ix-^^1 ^ladi' jA^ ^Ja£-V^ ^ 

0^ IaLlLo Jixwjjll j lia-i-»j ^ ^La li \ C) J C^ J'-‘^ \j J>L*a^ 
'jM 1) \ Jjll j^l^l 0^ UL-Ia s^ <— ^\ cT® 


3hs^ I 
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cT^k 0^ 0^3 jJ^Vl oV LLau^^A 

Aj Ja-^ lia— / ^ 5^ ^1 OlSC^ 

Ail cfI3<J^ ]A^^Jf ^ La .*^ iS3^ fli®-^ Xfc* 

Aj^ 3^^^ i>* ^ Jj>-\ J J^ <^5-^ 0^ 

0^ ^JsacVl 1 Jl^ J? 

Llaj \ ItA-^ L^J ^^ylaL^JM ^ ^Oy ^ j-^\> Jai^l ^A-Af ^^J\\a^ ^ 

OLu LIa j^\ ^ j3 iJ) ,^JtA5l Jo J 

3> A» jiaL?- l-^ ^ O^ t-A jr-rt)l C^\3 § 

cT^' ^ '-A? J ^--Ac' ^il 

ia— ^ ^Ia,,I» yf^ iw-^O* (jA> J 

O^V^ vijuX:^ OAau-w^A J Ijl J JUjia>- Ajujl cJJk^ 

A«Aj s^u\;>* ^jAaLA*! IjA-Lc- (jfb y^ OLAlA^ 

,*^ Aj\ aAj i^iA^ d 

OJ 

LL! u-3iaj 0\ 3 A-L^J J J ^^iaJl J 

3 4>Aia-lA jui Uaul W^ y <ijA)\ 3 c- 4^^ j 

^1 AaiaJLi* l,..^.ft.,***t ^ l_^i>jmg^ 11 o A-IiL-lil ^ ^1 ^J|^ J'^-<l•^ 

dJxa <3 La tJLJLa LaJ 1 cdUj J y^ O^ C )^ ^ Aja— # 

‘'“''^S^^ M-**^ (3 OU-^-L-^ 3AaJ>' J' 

At* ® Jaii-li i ala I,>o Aj OAa-^ ILl-/ ^ 

oLlll 3 Jli Iji5^ Ail dllj^ jAa->-^ ^>a <^jJl 3 AASLASj J^V' 

3 3^ ^ ^ A-iCj A ala. I a J 1 Ala-j yt^ 0 1 j\P Laj 1 » ja) 1 3 

15 Junge-Thomsou. 
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jLaiL ' [»\ ^}a£^\ J liaL-# ^ lfllaJI>a -X>-1 L»1 J U--^ 


cX 


( 229) 

uk-u * ^ 3 ^’^0^ j k-^j^ 


Ua-^^ *-0*^ Uk-U aj>-lj JS" ^ 

llbljC^ l5 4 X 3 ^^ tA:^\ li ciUk5^ lk-»^ iA>-l^ cX cXl f 

^1 J Aikuj* 4Aklil ^1 jl\ ^ ^ k ^^kkl OV jl 4Aklft 

0^ f 3 AjjLjil uX:^! 11^ Aku--^ Aku^^l L^J-^ 

JS^ ^jJJl ^^;uk-LA O^ C5*tH Aku^j^ ^1 Ajik-® 

^ ^ Jklil V jkU Jt \^ 

(23 1 ) 

31 a)L^ V ^iv-*iLi ^klll 0*^ jxik-l^ Lk 

^ “-^b cX" 


Pafr. 37 y]au^ y L-jJ 


ku-^ \j,yfoy y» j <J[^kiS\ V ]a^y 


y^au**y y V ^r»-ko ^^^y«-xS OV 

g 10 Olk^ ^^3^ *-i' ^ 3*^' 

k-^ld lk-^^> ^1 kk-jfc \ .^ yM iy y» 3 

^ 3 liS*^L)l3 jXAkl® 

j53^ ^ ^^;;X^=>JL1^ oyi\ 33 ?^*^^ [Ja:^ 

d] jVLa 3 0*^ Obkl* 0\ LakvA 
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^ VI (.....S^lj 3^ 2 JjL1j» c-^ 1 Joi^ 

L ja-j- f^jiCj*)l\ J 

Jl^\ Ua-M-^ u..5^1 Uail ' 3^ 

l^lju ^ oj-ft)^ (3 3JEJ ^ *^ L]aLi^ y» ^]jJsaji*\ 0^ 

**' ■ -— — (23G) 

OV O^— l-iOJ 1 3^ 4— L— JM ^ ]au^ym 

^la,ll \ ^ ^aj jJ \ Joii- \ j Ja *« ^ Jo— dl J I jJl 1 J ^^^laJL® ^^jla.IjifU 

jp» >fc» <*->1 iau-- ^ Ja-^ ^1 ^ ^jjl J * jlaJ-* 

Ql la,^ L*^ I ia*^ jj6 O^ 3 ]a^y^ 0^ 

0^aJ 1 laaMuO ^ ^ 9*0 (w3 ^ ^ 

O^ V^ 0L-a1x-Lo U^ laisL^A Lo-^.-jfcj^ w-S^l O^C?^ 

» <— Ljo ^ LL^jir liUj I 0^ 

^Lw«i I iistsi- ^1 t— J J ^JfVflla I* Pay:. ,'^8 



c-)l ^L— ^ CT ^ ^ 

““■“ — — . ( 240 ) '" 

^ L-o» i^\ ^ -?^— *-^ ^>>-1!^ (^L-Jli 
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^ lil ]ap^ Joi^ 0^ Cf^ O^LJIa (_3 U-^V 

Ql fllaljft jjb cIIa Olfl,U,rA syj c-^l OV ^ 0^!^ Jaii* 

» L^ 0^ fl.U.^ 1 (_3 «^ LLl^ ^lalli JJfe iaL>" Lfl-^1 A5 J 

U" Ja^ Jai^ Luo tdijfc ^ C)^ Jo^ 

jx* s«’ jf — — ^ (24 2) “~** » 

3^atlA ^ ^ 0^ lil J> Ja>- Ji? iat>' 

iat^ *»ja.A*ig^ iA5^ ^ >«> Cx>l ^ ^^— *•** 4iV 

ijUj^ Ijl JJ ^Ixl-ft ‘d-jw 1 j1 Ijl ^JJ^ Jaj^ ^lailll 

(3 (JiCjLIII 5^ u->l ^ UaJ I J ^, fl .l a. , l A » 

U^ tiliv3 0^ OI 3 L«a,! ^ ^ y^ 

^^^]a:>- ‘-^^-? (J^^ * ^jUauxj^ — alaJ^ 

j!- j(f ^ (2i4) — — ™* — «— 

[j\ y^ (J^ JajS* ® C? ^ ^ 

»wA-4-ms» 1 cXi^ Jau^ yA ayi 4««)1 CJ^ 0^ clU J J? ^ia ^.o 

iAjQ 3 ^jdsLw-^ 3 ^ c->^ LftlaJj* l*^j^ jLlIII 

^>B t3 (jxiiLzil 0^ o^" 

ctUw3 0^ ^A-AsjI UAsOUaux^ jjl OlaLa.x,jo LlaJ 1 \la^y» j\ Ul3.I^ 

dib ^ cT^ 3 ^„W^' 3-^3=^ 3 j 

^ 4liLlA l>Lc^ aJL^J dA^ ^ y Ajauw ^ y 4. alalia j i5"j^l 

j^U»V( S_ji3( 

§ 11 ; ^1 j i5"jLiil i» _jk^l jij-l U \ ^Vl ^>» ^35l i*-ill 0>^ 

Pag. 119 4fl.ifl.JLi \ IaI ifl^^iaj^l ly ^ jiiti—*) l3 ^-^idii y | 

(^'* 45 ) 

0’'"^ C5*t^ SLljL-aJLil 4lau.<j3^ L-aij 4lau-/^lj 
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w 0^ 4iila-Lil 

' Aj <^lia-^ Oj-^^ J c5 \i 

4j C? <^*-^-5^ ^ 0^ Iflial^ 

i].L::.l ^ J\ ^1 ilJl dUAli 

j]l ^1 a^ljlMffj Lc jj>> (-^>*1 AAjla-JLl 

l^k^kAC-^ L<*Aj iAS fcjl 

li \j^\ \>y ^>6 aJLJI jij *2 

jJJ^ A^l JL>- Lllji^ L-Ii^j ^1 \ffjia:^\ ^ 

j^lJl ^Juduftll dj^is L® iai::^ j^'^\ s— 

^.,gJ,-i 1 Jaii-l 4^A5»*^ ^c-^sJl 4l.,3^ dJUb diA^*^ ^ <^vA:^ 4-L« 

J Ju^afiJi.l cAAj>- L^a3^ jaii“\ A_Ia ^ 

{2 JD) 

L^jJl ^1 jiA>' 1 Ja-»*ijll jJu«aiJLx <^(A2>- Jj^V^ 


cL^A:>‘ ^la£-*y 1 J cJLIII Ja—^ji.! i^iX^ 

j^ussj ^]a,^A tSy^ 

0iXP> jJ ^ Hsu ** ^ Ja — ^ ^ j'-kjw (^a)l 

■ 4— jL^ ^JL-Kwafllllj ^ ^ liau I 4lAl AAj 

1 (251 ) 

Jwafilx A 0*“*^ Ju-aAllli 40 

^ Juaiuxj jiaLiX 


JIJ!Jl\ ijxjt lLLj A-^LAJ o dJUib 4-<iL-JI^ Cji\.. ] a ^ ^ 

Cl ij^ii** «tii««i5 l«£ 1 lil ^J>4.4<fla jjj ^1 c3 3 ^ 
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Pag. 41 


I* \j\ l 5^ 4lL?- ^ s-J:^ JUaiil ^ aL^aIa 

Jl^ ^ 1^.^.>J U \ U^J Ip J Jl^ ^ ^..>.5^1) 

' i s pjJjj ^1 cilir Ljl-x^ Ul Ul aIaoaIII 

<—.>1 ia>- (3^^ 3“ \j^ 

ft. ' " ”'"■ ■***“ — 

iaL<j^ ^ ^ ^Ui) Ij*-* ^ ^ 

^ C5*^^ L^ jUa -3 b^ O^i/^ 

3* 4^ QLLa-,^ Uia-ib* 

Ail 3^b«*.}l yCL> ^^uAJI Iflt ^ 1 I Ihim^A 

(A^ 0^ 3^^ jJajC-Vl jJfe jIaAil 0^^ 3^a-oB J JdUM jja «w-^0 
3^- laji'l 0^ Jat*^^ 3^flLJoo ^ji^adJ Iv^l LiliA5^^jAC*'l 

J-ollll ^ ,_.w5^li ^jf^l ^ ^jJl LLT' dl5 jJ J Ju-ailll jJUl 
LiL^ l^Li^j jjacl ^ib-lA ^ LlSj iJl-Lfc L)1 tiUj^ 

I—ma^I .^ ^ 3^—11 3^ ^3^ Uajp**^ A^.*jt> JsSLww^^l A-A.-JU 1 

Ob-jLafcl* (J^aJIj iu>l 3.04-15 3l_Jl 3^ <Sy^ ljA:^J) 

3 LJb^ 1 1 la) \ 3 v—Alli^ L^Aj>'ljt 

^1 j\mp LaIo-Ia aj j LU-^^ W"^ c/' 3J1 Ol^ 

\jjh 3 Ja>» Jja <^aJ1j <3^ ^Ssil^ I 

Ja-/^1 3^ ^ I 3® 

(jdx*.-^ ^j* cfjJl L) jw 1)1 l.*.^ls -L-i^^l ^ J-jV! 

^>i\ Ja*-^ij >.vi jkiii oi >3kja'j ia->' ^3. J^vi 

^^bJl ^jw-Mg^^l ^^C- 1^ yOj JsSLo*^^! 3* ^ ^^“* O^ L-XiiA^r" 
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yM ioi Lliu \ j Ja— # j^i ^JU^lI^eii iAa> 

^ Lia-^^ W^ 

Oil (^li i^\ ]aj>’ ^ ^ 01^=*-^ jjy* jj^l » t— »1 

J^^ftil Ja— (jUat*^ ol^l 0^^ llau-^ ^a^y» ^ oJwa^ 

(3L31 (^Jy«aa-1* ^^1 (Sy^ Joi^l 0^ ojjttll ^J^ jJIj^ 

Is^l ^jUa— ^1 Jjl«*s^^l iai^l (^1 l5^4il 

^ y^ ^jJl Ja^l dllji-S^ y» (^jJl ^5*^^ 0^ 

Jflu-w^l ^*^t kl ^ ^y^ ^Jfdab-«^1 ^yA j,Mty\ (jLaAil ^^LJI 

\.*1a o^^i} » i^\ lia>- Lia> 1 J? <3^1 

^i a .lll (J^ U^\j^ ia.*^jil 0^ [Ja^ yM 4j lalaij* 

0^ <-ti5i ov jji^vi oi ^ (^5-*-^ >6^ ?"i C'^ 

LvliiAid iA*> ^^LJI 1*-^^^ iy^*^ 

^.. f^ ^1 ji^ ji Uaijj dUjj AiibUi j>^y\ 

^^jialil O^ J I, fllal^ 4 j 0L,la,^.^ ;3*^1 J Lia ^ ym 3^ <^1 ^ 

iAaa ^L 11 ^ {S3^^ Wc^v^ O^ (3*^^ Jo^^l ^ 

\ .]a. *^y» ^ y hy.M ^ j^«a) ^^uOl J ” :►! jat:>' yfi^ jL-«aaiVl 

^ _y^ 

iy^^ ^ <^1 Lia>- 4^ ia-J^ c5^1 ^ 1 Jjll ^1 ^ lil ^y 

Ol^l<il ^}y ^ ^1 <J^ jL-^ 4jl ^3 ^ lal ^ j pRgr. 42 

Lia^^ 0^ 3^ Ua3>* 

Ql. L..<^ (_^^1 LlLa5 ^JCjLJu* 0^^ LJa^yA 4^ 

ci^ Wrr*^^ ‘r'O'^ jJ^Vl ia-^jil Cyj^ 
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J ^ ^ (3^*^ ?"^ ia>- jJfc ^^LJ\ 

^yo J6 liK^ i-*.-* \iJii\ >ea 4 j ia-w^ 

§ 14 JuttS 4la— *^1 ^ 4isu.-^i ^ 4flLilIl J 

^ \ct^ 

^Ll-^ ya ^ 4Aist.I.4i ^ ^aI^lIa iKkL»**y^ cA«a5 

0(AJ^ ii^ Ciiliki^J ^ l-*j <AA3 a Cy^ 

AiV i-jaia-uB C)«^ "VU AjJa^ Jw^a^' LJ-m-1 

iS ^ ^ia 51 Jaji-i 0^^ 3^^^^ ^^^ia-lll JuoAJ 0^ yj J3 

^Ul ^ ^ ]aA‘\ 0 0^ C5^^ 3^^®^ ^klll 3^ 

c5^'*^ ^^xi3 Aa^^ otAy 3^ iS ■> c3^— *<aAiV^ yM 

^laJL* lift \ ^ /U.J 0 ^ i ,flla,I* ^^UJLL \ y» 3-*iaA-LL \ 1 y ^^5o 0 ^ 

LlLw£ 3 Ijl LI^3^ Ja-M- Jta—#^ Lol ^ ...Ld*^ ^1 ia*** 

y>^\ ^jf^LJl 3^ 0^ JjaUI LJu>- 3^^^ l/* 

^ ^ 3441^uX1 <1*J(A5^ ^*i6"^j\-i.«» Jo-mo^^Ij *" ' ■ la^^l O^ 

Ia-L^ lidaJLjB UIaa® \^\ ^ jiu^^\ OiA>- ^J^Jo LIa 

J^^*aail^ 3^a-lilj Q i L,.^ OLia^l UaJ 1 ,J/ jj^ia::^ 

^jrLo LJIa y *»}yy^ Jbu*»^^ 3 -*^^*^ujb y 

Pag. 43 lojt^ ^\ yji Lli-ia® L® \>^\ ^ Lia --^ ^ 3^^^ 3*^ | 

0^ oja) 1 3 ' ia— Jjiis O^ia-^ lla ^ jjb 

.1 :,.»»• il . . -t n (272) ^ ., (272). A. 

O'J 3^— J' Ja— ^1 yakL» ^ 3^ (Sy^ Jai^l 
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f273) • 

liV ytk ^ Ll* \S^ 

^ 1 ^ ^itlb^Ji \ ^ \ A-ftiau-L \ aL *—^ ^ \ 1 i ^''•*^ ^ ^ 

iAp*- 1 J <_J^ ,1a ^ aJLhJI Ja L-owX3>*”l Aia-i»«^il ^ aIsl-j^I j\ 

- ( 275 ) 

^ ^ jjiuia)! j g" *^ w*-*^ (A^Vl t-> j"''^ Ol—^l 

A^ LJ!a ^ aS^ j*JLj^ 0j^ 1 b*^lj\A2>-lji ^.Anlaim) \ 

jAs <3^^* ‘—^O 1*^1 'lig-^ Ol aIj?" ij jib ^ 

*)LaklA ^J^ (S ^ jAC^l 

■ la^ jjB ^ <w30 lu)l ^j^lxk J l 5 OLlas^ Aj 

Ja^jA ^ 1*^1-? J^Vl jvix^j^ ^ 

^ Ja^jA J-ai-U ^ iS 

^jAj <3*^ Ja-b^ j4» Ajub w-SO Ja-M^jA j ajjajl ^ ij^lia>“ 

^ jaj 4^jJl Jj»>" ia^ jA ^Ull ^;jfda-*.jA ^A 

^ Aj (^Ua-*^ QLla j"l cillll Jau-- jA Ju^sA-La 

iS ^jIxaA ^ Jo^jA ^ ItJil La» 1 ^ Aji31 

^LJI J^ iS^^ <3*^ 3^^ ^ 

o j^l ^^jlaijo 0^ J O^la-^ O^JUji"! 0^^ 

^ 3^“^ lil J J^^LIa 

ia-^jA ^ li\j Ja*-JA j | Tag. 44 

LJa^jA jLJIa ^ iS*^ (^'^1^131 

^ Ja*^ jA i,J^ L-JLa ajaII Ja-,-- jA ^ ^ OL-iau-^ 

lil j JaL— ja ^ ^ ji (S^'^ i}^ ^ Jaii-l (3*^ 
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^ Ja— ^ 

0\^J A-^‘ jM*)l\i^ O^-ia-^ OUaiJ-1 \lst^y^ ia— 

4JLL ^Jc. Jc>-li ^jCj LIa jJaC-Vl 

^_^l \a *^^y J>1 lsL**t^^ ^«3tMa* y]a.lA ^\ ^laJL^ v_^l^jfc ]am* y» 

^y^ i^i^.^y (j,l *^L-JdLft ylaJi^ i-X^l ctl) J J Jflu**^ 

iS^ j\.^ ojiil ^J Ul Oj^ Ja-^ ^1 Ja^^Ia;^'! ^1; 

A»S^"^yv..w4fc s^ A-fci Lfc-ott l>o 1 ^ 

1) IaI^ »^.,-i--S^J^1) LbI ^l<i.M«^ Lidw 1 litJc>*l 
§ 1(> jS-\ l-jfcl L-iflJi> c-iili^ ./'■^ U jLXU 

^ Uau^j^ \JXa9j 3^a-^ ^ Lk^ ^ a^ LLj J lili ^1 

(28H) (282) .. vh , r (282) ,.»,»* , 

Ja-L^ ^1 kjiaji-1 Lttlj 

C? j 1 j aS^ jJLa o 1 Jlki' 

L .flla,-*.^ k— fc«aA) Ivsl iJkxja j^l 

l-flJaJL* Ja-*rfjil ^ Oj^ Lla^^ iau** jj» 

0^^^ 

L^li 3^ u waiull) v-ilLi^ ^1 JajiaJ-l 

(3^^ Cj^-^ i-^i-Xilll 4wA3li^ tXa5 ^9\ ^l) Ja-J^ 

Fag. 45 A«, lar ill I Olj t_s5(ll>-\ t_. L*1 J iJlll) (Ji.4a<«'ii (3^^ J 

i.*-3 ij(^ a'J'.g* Uauo l^.<i«i i_iJlj^- lj-l» 4jli» aJJiJ 3 

§ IV ^‘Vl ,_r^^'^> '>^3 '^' OijJ' f^' OY^ 
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j ^ Ail S^^l (3 L>i»^ 

^X?^l 1 ViSl^ JLsL^^^X 1 *iw 1 ^^vXjl JLsL^*! V»J uVmh,^ 1 t^t.i>*<^> — .iiiMnJ 1 

^^ia-J^ll? s-Lb^Vl duV^ Jl^* (Jk-Kailil ^^^iJllJl ^..^.^Lll)! 

^ylekS>^ JLx-« ji.1 Jaii"l ]a^j^\ Ol l-jJl c-i-Jsai^ 

^^1 JfiJ^^iatji- 1 iA>-1j5 \aLM*yiA^ 3 

351 uX^-l j jjt^ ^^^aJIiJI Jflt-^jiil^ u^-.-S"^i3 

j^jcAdl j aJlIjJI <..^-^Uj[ 31 3LLrf»l Olj 

Jaj:^ c3 Ol^«^ L>wlj li^ J* 

t 


(285) 


^ J> '-^ Jsai^l 3 !^ A-**^i-XJLlfc 4^..,i»Mf\jLA l-«-^ i...,,.*^\^» L>5 

^LJI (...^^L-II)! V ^jrUJU«5 4-3LJ1 Uli Jsa— ^jil 

ll51 ^ L® JUj>^^ 1 1 ,l a^ L*^ J ^jrWA.Al^.* 

oiAib OV ^ ]aL>^ \^Jljl>^ lilS^ I'^l 1^1 ^ 1 L-iaj^ J 3'^'-^ll 

d^^l 3 <— > 1 UaL:>- <,.,-*u^Lll51 4>«»b^ 

LS^ ifc^l l...<Oi^,wifcSk-j^ it wig l^Lw^ i II Jf 1 ol L*m^ ^ 1 <3** jLati^ 


,1x5^“! li-X^ 3^ JLsl^ 3* Lji.3>*i 

^ ^ 1 ia I ^ o^^ii3 1 u-*> 1 L— LaL;>” 3^5^^ 1 *.5 1 Jj Ljsu 1 1 

^Jj>Vl 3^ ^ Jtft^ w .A. »^i y ^ l».^.il» 3^ 
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Pag. 46 ^ ^ '^' ^ ^ 

^^iL> *** y^ ^ iai§- 4 a^ 4JV :>• ixi K^ljU^ jda—^ 

iJ^J ^JCjLIa c3 ^ \!iiiaj^ O^O^J Llajl 
U^ >- iai- Jli ^\ C^jJlj UJa-ui^ 

^yl 0^C)\^ jJ^V^ I'il ^ Jai^ ^ iaj>- v«^ ^ jJifrVl yt c^ 1 

(S^^ 0^ ^j^LIa L? ^ ^ Lia>“ 0^ ^^^sssuJl 

?" Loklft U-^JJu ^ 

3^ o^ c-j 1 ii^LLfi 4#y 

J/* 06 0^,}““'^ ^ ^ 0^ 0^ J ia-->jj6^ 

(J^ iS^^ 0^^ ^ Oi^ 

JaiS- ^ ?" wijfc^ i_j 1 u.,5^^ w 

JUj^ia^l vl.^cX>-\ L ^-\C- Ua^^ 0^^ ^ >* iai^ ^jjvlajM- ^ ^ 

j)l 

§ 18 1^ Jo^^ Jar^ .AsJ"! lil ' jjVl Si^JI dJJb oUjuail 

■iai^l O^ ^^3iAifc5i i,,,,,,A.a>* l_.^ 0^0'“*^ t3 

^jUa^ ^jo Ja-MJ^*A ]sl>‘ tX:^! 1^3^ 4«jli5l^ yj^ 0 ^ jj:^lll 

(289) 

._*..«LllJ\ lalai.® 4j Q L l a ..^ (^jJl _^1 uJ^ a ^ajl j_5 

i:Ji:)lj JjVl o^_^ 

Jc Ja— <j^ J uIa 4^ ^^la:>- yj Iz^jIa JaJ^ 

y^A^^ym yA i^^^lil Ja^l jU;> (..,,--i->*LLI) I 


(A:^ 1 


lil 


( 290 ). 
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\ (3 iy^ I— ^ ^ \ j fjfsj ]au** yA ia>- Jc>- i 

Jai^l jU? la^ym U»^Jjo 

<Jfvist>“ JatP^ vA 5>*1 1 jl Jf^^:>-lll 

( J^ t-0 i ^ t»x) 1 LiMtA O 1 ^J^ll.^^ lk flal^,i^,JB I 4-7 

^^iau-A ^ Jaii-1 ^Us» ^i^uXjJl 

» (3 JjO Ja— Jat^ Ji3^^ 4 -w^^L.m11_^ Sz ^ ^ 

i^*ii«Lll5l JiZ^j.A 4> Qlla,.^ Ja^jA l.*-j,.-joy> ^JV-u Ljlft 

(•1*31 ^ j.><» iS J^:^lll iaii*\ jU? ^J> jJl 

^<vja!l J ia— e-CJ»-^ l^Us» LS^’' Ijil ^ 

uX:>*l j C^ " 4jSjLtj6 I jl aJc^ 4j ^^iiall 

j^iSo wi-5" ]ajixX'\ oJJb Jju ^ ^ 

(203) 

Ail ^iJLdl USl 0^ tliJ^ (Ju^ ^^yiJLlll 

JflL--^ Ja— j 0^ ^la31 uX 3>* 1 ^ Ja-^ 

■ w * ^ lla.*.:^ 0^3a:^ Ail Liw 1 IvJcJb ^^^Istll Aj 

t (205) 

j!i liA>'l^ L^ju^-l oi^ Jo-*^^ j?l y 

3^ L^*^! Ja.^^Jaji'l Jk:>-1 J _^^Vl 01^ jJij 

^jB ^Ij ^^^Ua-wii'l J^l O^ 0l ‘^'l Jll^ aJILIaa 

Ol^ cJ^*yl ^jrtula** * 0^ ^^1-*31 Ol^ 

Ol^ tJl^l Ja*^j^ Juaii^ j^*)l\ Ol^ cjll)l y^ ^y» J^Vl 

Ja-^^^ ^3^^ <J^ OlS^Ol^ (J^Vl 0^ 

^J^^ia— ^ 0^ Olj 3 ^ *^^ ^ \ia^jA J^l ^jJ' 
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LUjvi J3 ild Llsu^^ ^ J^ 

A-fcwkJ 1 ^ i.» , ^^. v > 1 j**»>* ^ ^ ^ I la'>- U^ ^ ^ji]ta>“ s-LJ^V^ 

^flial.» 3^» u->l IL^ 0^0^ * 

1 (297) 

(jl^ ^ji>^ l4>-^,-i*Jj ja.***^^ 1 ,««i,^«aX> >*«ii.i«i^^ 



(29^) 

iAa i la^ A-> la ■< i^ (^uXl 1 

Ja-M^ Ju >t» Jo 4 j Jau^ ^jJli Jo >w lJaJ>- A-> ia-^ ^jAS^ 

j^jAS Jj ^ <— ^1 J^^ J Ja-^ ^ijJl *^ yS3 Lai 1 

Aa-w^a uXj >*1 I lag*- 1 j 1 4i Aa-4^ ^*A)l3 lXj Aap^ ^ Aa^^ 

1 Jo iai§- Aai^ J L/^Jl^-I ft !*,*.» OLla^ 4o ia,^^ 

^jiauJC L^ILu-^ a ^ ^ » cjl i-Ja,>‘ OlS^O^^ ;J-«3 aIA1 

L?iS^ Lilau-tt uXj >-\ Lia>- 4> ia-*^ 0^ A-L-ju (3“,«oJl LUj Lliv^ lili 

0^0^^ iJ-?V^ Aau.wjl\ jJwaftLj* iJj AaiS- JjVl ^]j[daL---^l ]a^ 

tiiilJ 0 OLia-^ fj^J\JU4^ oj-ft3l ^ cJ^ Lla^ 

Aaj>*j5 UauM^i^ wX> 4.> Asl^.^ (^JxJl ly^Ltij 

““ ' ■ ' ''■ ■■ , s« **“ 

^ Sho llai>* J? ^L3\ Aa.A*' j_Juaft-»»« \ j\ iA> Aai^" (3L3\ 

iA)li Aa-^^ Aj OLAau-^ ^ijJlj ^^jiaJ-* 

^\ Aa;>' J) Aa-w jj» ub >*1 t jl Aj Aa-^ (^AJli lLa«-^ L^v/^ ^ O^a-^ 
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lia^^Ol^O^-? ^^jutfV\ Ju Joi^ ^JaC-V^ 

tX> :^i lla>- 4> Ja-^ O^i 3^^*^ ^ ia>^^ 

Jj^ t^jjl lil Ju Jai^ ]aL^y» J> ^^a-L* 3 *^ c? JaL>“ ^ L-aLlIa jrwiu 
1 LmU> #^^a }1 3h£J C«>9 1 lia5>- 0 ^ 0 ^ J 3 ^a^ ^ 


Aj Jb-^ Ua» 1 Ja>-^ 4^ <J)Lla*^ ^a^jjk 

^jJl lil Jb dai^ 3^ iS l-Jauw^ Jb >-i l ._ig.a - 

Jia^iaji'\ \<Ji\ ^JlXjJI \ol ia— ^^iLli Ua--^ Jau-j^jo ^ 3*^ 

Ja-w-3^^--? ^....-.-S^JrJis 1 lX>*\^ aSjIA 

'iau^3' *-^*^'^ 4A«a!l UoJ 1 oiXfi* OLfti-Xitt §30 

3-wai-^^ yt^ i^^lll lt^\ Oli 0^ L..|^Jjb I Faji:- 49 

0^ Lon-^JL* J/fcXill ^J*ji ]iSL^y 1*^1 4JLJ1j? 


Jb^ y jc^ \ \ci\ illUi\ j J^V\ Ja*** jjB JuoaJLa y, Oli J^V^ 

Oli c5^^* 

^JiUa^l fyj y \^\ ijul^l^ ]iSL^y JwaAl^ i 

j^l \^\ A-wAliJ*l^ jM^'^\ y Oli jJac-Vl U-^-1 a 0^^ 

Jsi-^ y ^ ^^^ia-uB 3 ^ Lb.^- 1 « ^*-v 1]1 jjli ^^^aJLT Ja*«jp 

*A^\ ^*3! ^<uk*3l-M<3^ ^ l il a i<M» <y i3^ ^ <-Wi: y i^Ul 

\^\ ]a^yi\3 \Jia^y ^a^y ^ <3*^ (S^^ O^^lil 

LlJ ^yy ^j^JJbJl loL^yil^ Ja-M-^1 iC-3^ Ja^^Jaji"! (Jjl LJ 
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Ul c-;i-5^l) ^\ ]ffj^a^\ 

^ L^u lir Jy o\ oikp^ j* dUj ^ ^4>rl-? 

Jaii-l j6^Jvw 6 t3 c)^ ^uXlil 0^^ 3^ 

ia-^yjlj) 4>ir'^ ^ Ja^jil 

iikJl JU^^iaii-1 j OlS^L» jf^ lvXg5 ^ 

^\ illdl wilL^V ^ ^ 

s.L»Aa!l 1. — 


§ 21 jl jlalr -Ll^ uX^l ^V1 Ub 

iiill JUl ii^l Ols IvAis-lj 

Jk*) <V>-_j)\ lji*> ^ A-Loj 0^ ]i9j}a^\ y« a] ijjliil 



) 


•ag. 50 cjl j5pj ^iaJX 0^^^. '-r*' J^' ''^ C'^ 1 

iaji- '-^ ?-' JF- ^ U* C^' 

JuJ3\ j ]a^y* ^1 0y*a5 4 jV uj 31 ^ ^.'-?3 > ^ 

. T” , 1 ‘304), . , [ , . 

(iUj^ fy]a^ J 1^ Ul-» J ij'j ^ <-^1 Oy, 
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'j\ ia:^ ^ »J <>^A*ai <3 is 15 ^ ij jl j 0^ 

J j 4,L^’ ^ ' j\ Ja>- Jai>* J ic li I 1 jj 

j£, V_5 j 4.1a.flj j 3 JaJ>* ^ <-*5^ 1 AX 15 ii 1 3 llai>* 

j 4.aLAd 015 aJl^!^ ^ uxi Jb jl ^ 

>'^ JatJ>* ^ ^ ^ ^ l5 OV ^ 

\ju jji 0^ ^LmI,* ^2;li>Lalll OV 3^ ia^ iai^ 

\3cA U Jaj>' Jy* \ \y2>\ » JaiS- Jj <— >\ 0^ jJiiaC.\ ^ '*— "-^ 

OV A>-^\ \3jfe AJLoi 0^ A)V 

O^ C)^^jy^ 3^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^laji) iAIc 4jCiJl 

c->l ^L-rf-ft A.^w,> ^Lmi*a ^ ^ |<“IaS^ 

iaji- jJtajti 4— >1 jflL>- 0^ IIa-:»J J3j ^Lw* lol Cl"^ 

1^1^ I ^ \^\ aaLAs 3 ^Axib* dUij V 4jl JLlLi ciiJj ^ 

^ O^ ^ ^liiil O^ i*<3tj 1 ® Aia.fl> 

^;;d3Ll o^ w-2^ iaj>- J aj j\j5( j^l5 A:^o ^xAl» oV 


V 




(307)" 


iijl^ 


A> 


Ijl 




,. , (309), . 1 , . , <:'"«)' 

Iji*^ iJu ‘»jJiy <(j,ji — • >. 


Aj jLmjb Ijb UiaJ ^ 

\^\ a Ai ^(35 AX 15 \ •> ^ OV 3^|^,-?!35 

A>c.> Aj ^ 1^5 03x l5 L-> t-X^ C - ^L> Aj^^^ Aj^Lrt*> 

(.iAljfc la aM JJ ^ ^l-w» ^ (jl Aaw vXAlS ^ Aj^IjJ Aj A-JIAI 

ly- V Aj At^- 3^ Ja^ A**A-S^ L Ja:>- '^' it Ja>^ A^..>,*a 5 jU 

li 1 J>^1 ^lii5 Ai Aj ' ' Ja-^ C^A5^ IsljjJl j^Lfl]l5 4 j^L«-.a 

16 Junge-Tiiomoon. 


Pag. r>i 
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m3) . 


^^jia-Lo 4 j 4j iau^ ^ ^ Ui Id <^0 

§ 22 IjJuai ^1 s-L^V' Cf^ frL-^Vi 6^AJt> L«i»AuXjil) u^ 

^ >i-wfl^ 01^ (^jJl ijl <wi^l 

^jJl ctUjJ C)^ CJ^ J^A^aA^ 5^ JasiS- <jlC*'l t_jl Ja^- 0^0^ 

Jdl y^ C>^L)\i Jj>Vl J.A.ai:il \l^ JjVl 

y)l\ (Sj^ JLlll ^Ll51 ^ll51 CJ^ 0^ 3 

tii)o [sXj^ IjsI lili J ySii^yt^ ye>- Ja^ UaJ 1 ^ A^sLJI ^ 

““ (HI 5) (HIT)) 

^(A51 ^ Joj^ [ (^Id (J J>V1 Jfluw^ ^^*a^^.A :>iti JiSL^ J ^1 

Ijil JjV^ ^ ^ 0^^ L® OV 0^ 

lljjJl OVj cJ^^ (^iUl Oj^ 0^ 

L.Ala.1,.^ ij\ ciiJj>3 c3^-3^ jJ^asA-LII Aj JaJ>- 0 A> i*-.>j A^ Ja-J^ 
JaiS- Jw3jL1a iy (3^ A-^1 

Aj JauJ^ cJ^V^ liXA^yA ^wstC-L* luil >«.) 

^3 *-3 3*^^ l ^ x ^yA C.A]i^ (3^ 0^^ ^3^3^ ^^ y &^A y 

0^ sy iai^ ^ Ja>tJ J ^^^^^3^ y 

V{^. 52 A.Lun> 3"4 >jJ 1 Lli/^ lol liV Ja^ y^oA^A I p%j XzS>’ 

tiiJ*^^ <^L1S1 ^y yi iai^ 3^^®^ -iar> ^ ^ y* ol 

4-^^ 3^“^^ v-jL^1 3^^ y 0 L*» 0^ 

^^ia-I^ 4 j cjj 4 j Jdu^ HjJ^\ j<*l£i\ OVj <lJil5\ y> 
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^V v^Jll)^ ^Lajilll A.> -Ll?^ 

^jJl Ji AJM^J Ju^iftlll 0^ 0^^ 4^ L^Jl>-1 

Ja-J^ 0 ^ La J> ^^^JalA ^A> iaL3>- ^ J^aljo 1 ol 4-3 v^li51 Jy* 

<3 Li 1 JsL*x ji. \ ^«afl-lA i^ji\ Oi^ vi-iLii ^ 

Aj ia-J^ ^ w * ^ V tJLil ^Jw^aft-Ijo iol >Kj JaJ>c3 

^ 1$ >- iA.-»£- Aj^i^i ^1 C-iij^ ^ >cj Jaa^ ^a ^LmA Jl> 

Clii^ LiIa^ I 3 I b'V JaP^ Oi vJ j-^i piai^Vi e- iaJ>* J^l^sssu ) 3 

i Ji Ja.>e3 '-^ -L:^ J jJacV i u- J i ia:>“ A-L*ju 1 

^jji 0^^ ^^^iaJlA I 3 I ^JitC-Vi 0^^^ L OV 

Aj Jajit? ^^^ia-lA Ajj A> Ja-J^ (^Lli L i J>j3i 


OV 


W j. 


C-^i ^ ^ ioi 


Jwk3tflJja Aj Ja::?^ J ^Ll-Ia Ju Jaj^- 0*5^$ ^J^ia-LA L-o^^a ^ jJ 1 Li jjj) I j^La3 \ 
^^^ia-LA Ao Ja-J^ 4^1^31 L i J^i |*f^l^i OV >tj Ja:>“ w^ * ^ j5^ ^i ^i 

u-ji Ja^ Llaj i^ A-Ac- 0^5 ^i j3i (jL»afl-*.A^ 

lia-^j^A ^^^Isl-La ^ ^J^Ui C^L^3i ^Jfc >ci Ja;>* Oi *J_^i ia---j^^ 

^^^IxZa yB^ c->i Ja;>- A-Lju ^jM>.Ai ctlij LA*^ iji liV 

^^i ^A 4 ^ 4^*^1 C)^ A^i Jj Jas^ vA* itaJ >- ^ 

A'^’^ <A (3^-^ ci^ w-LvJ»l iji ia-^^ j 3^^^^ 3^ 

jjuafijli A> ias^ ^la Ia Ajj Aj Ja-JJ^ ^ ^ j^lAl j w 

lia-^ yj^ ^lalA ^ 4_^^A5 1 jwu i a^ iaj^ ^Lt-Ia Aj iaa>- O ^ 

^A*■^^^^^*^i> i^ ^ia-i-A Aj ia-J^ (_^Lxi i ^ L.mA j^^y^ ^ y/a ^:a\ jJ-1 jv 
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J_jsl Ja:> [ja)_\_} jaii-\ ^ 

dDc3 UL^ iil bY Ua*^ j-» ^ ^ ia>- 0^ 

Ji ia.>Bd y^ ^ ol ia;^ J jia^ iA> ia^ 0^^ A.^l-*jw 

JuwaftJLl lil <ti Ja>Kd ^^^ia-L* 4.>j Aj JLsu^ 1 ^ ^^LJI 

cP' jyai Jail AmAc- 1^1 ^ ^ ia^J ^j^^l*Jl 

loll liau*> jj* ia*« ^ (^*^1 1^1 ^ Ja>ft9 ILu-m^ Ja*w^ ^ 

^^1 l>^JkN>-l V^Uk-uil**^ OLia^ Aj Ja-wi^ Ijil 

J^l ^1 V ^ L^' 

br ^yo IsAa y 

§ 2f{ jy* 1 Jl>- 1 j L^a>-1 ^A^yi ObAa-^ QLlaj^ 0^1 ^1 ‘^’l b*li 




J^-moaIII ^1 ^ aJ J^lall Oj^ (3l-^l ^\ ^tfs-^1 JajJail 
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OUaLwo OLla:^ ^iAaIJj aiA^ 4 ^ 

4^1 4-»..»JLS^ Jo-* ^ 4mj— -i^ ci^ 

^w-LU 4 l)Sj<-l>B ^ fjfSa^\ Oli illLJLo C-jKj loi^ y 

1<^A^1 0^ ^ Cr^-^ ^ ^-— i.5^ i-J Ja>- ( ) 1 Ja^^- A-*-^ 0^ 

VI j\ iJ^^y Loiat^ 

c-C-wlai^ l^j y^^ '>’ ^ ^ l_ju*s»^^ 4-Ji y Lfli a. ,!^ y Jia>- 

O^^ia-l* \^\ <^1^ aJo Lja>c3 y^3 ^ Lam!»j-a UaJ \ aJI 

L-oIo-Ia \a'^\ (J^l Ol^Uail CJ^ ^ ^ 

]a:^ aI? Jar^ 4.*^ 0 ^ 0 ^ ^ y 3^ y3 1 

^ ^wj 4 jo ^ y)^ ^L-L^k^^yA ^ y 4^1 -L>^ y A 4 .»m,I. 5 ^ A^ 

aJ 5> Jas*- 4.*-*ji ^ JsaJ?- *^1 1 JbJ>- A-«-m*L 5^ > :v ^^y A-w-)J 

6 1 A.i» L— Lsl 5^ ^ L-^ Ja:>*' 4 ^ 1 1 JiSt^^ A-*..%«xjr^ Ja^* 4 ^ 1 1 u5 ^ 

tA:>Lli3 ciJi3 jJ Joii- £ljljLft c? ^ Jai:>i!3 

0^^ Ja-^^ 4^liflu-^ 0L>..<A4..«*>* ^ libAAfl® Lo 0^-^-/ l5 

y> aJ C) y^ 1 ^>A >-1 

4 ^Lia-J^ ^jjl 1 Lia:^ ^\ is> 

^.a-w-S^^L ^\ Ja^^loji-l Jajs^ -? Ua^j^ 4 j 

A.) Jolftil yfi*y ^1 ]&y!iA^\ ^ y^y ,/^Vl Ja>- 

li 1 jl JhJ>E3 Aj Ja*:^ y^y \ji>^ y iaj>" v«jLiili5 

iaii- (JtjUl^ y^y Ju-ws»AlJli Jhykiji^\ y ‘A->-l^ C^L-J^ y ^uAa? 

l-Ja^- A* Ja-*:^ OV^ 3 ^®^ ^ (iUv3j t-jl 


Pa^. 51 
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( 327 )“ 




'-V>- ■las>’ 4j Ja-wj jjb Jl>- 

» ;3 luX^^ 1 JJfr 0^ ^ y» ^ Am^-uLS^ 

^1 ^ Ja^^laL^l ^1 Uaj 1 IvA^!^ ljt> 

iJiuiu aJlL® " ^ ia>" 0^ Jaii"\ ^/Joi iX>‘ Ja:>' w Ji-mmsuIIIj 
^^LL sLi^ 1 ^j*''"**'*^ u,x\j 1 ^ c»A3v3 ^ 

liA>-t^ l^Jo-l la^jSi Lol^ j^la-l£ l-al Q 1. , la.^:^ 

^1 o jrJaJ Ja^\ 0^ rpJklL Ipjix^l 

b C-Lw-'^I oi,iJt^ i_^.ii.iWwV> lAd v^Lp b 

,. r,5 > ^ J\ '''''^1 ^ 

X^ dljuXci-l liT J ^JtA) 

§ 24 ^ ^>0 ^ oUU U 

i^l— A.I««J 0''^^ ctl)^ ^ l-^ ililAll Ai-wafl-lll^ 

4j 1 cd«l3i3^ A»Imm lA^l^ cJ^ ^ ciiltX^S 

AjV ^ J^3 jkM^\ 3 j«wa5^ 

fJjLlUA ^ ^JaC-Vl laJ^\ C)j^ 0^ ^J3 jr—^ 
0 ^ 0^0^ ^ u" ^ l ) ^ LaI j 

0 0^ 3 LaLtlja ^ 3 * IS^iJL* 0 0^ ^ £ljLi.A 

^j^3\JL^ 0^ iS^\j OyC T\[o\j^'^\ 

^JatVi U^ Ijl^^ dl!j juc 1jj5u <u\ di3j^ *3 

O^ I— l_.^l idUj J3La aJ (j'L—o CJj^ aji 

Oj^ Oj^ 0^ l*lj lilaJL* ^jji.Ji ' J> Oj^ 
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dUjJ 4 J ^ A^-l J 

ajS ^a,d ^Jic-V^ -U_^l 0^ 0^ JU^jiaL>' Ajtij 1 jl j-ua-J? <1.1..^ 

0 ^ 0^ ^ aJ fJ 0 ^ jjLiaV^ 

ijl o j-w»i3 Jaii'l A-c*J CJ JwiSA-LLl Ills lj*y Lo) 1 ^ aJ (J/ Ua 

^A C^4a] 1 Jaji“l 

^JaC-l o Jai^l 0 0^ ^ j^ t .— ^ ® Jai^^ 

jj/Uft 0 U Ulj a 3 iijUi^A lx Lai <J/* ® 

o Jai^l 0 wX>-i j) v3 ^ 

IaIj 4*^* aJI AJLuJ (^uxJl ^3j^ Oj^ 0^ ^ UJa^A 

^^jf6jLiM0 \)j^ ^ L^^-Ia uX:>'1^ 1 V^ 

i^Lu^l 41*^ Ju^fliJlll 0 0^ ® j ^y^ c? ^ 

^U>L-^]1 ^Ju«Sl£-lll ;^1 J cJjV^ (Jusulli J 

^j4c*'l ^1 ai*J1^ ajLmJI aJiA ^ Lo (3->"l § 3r> 

^1 ^la>Li) A-aII^I ^1 ^ V^ 

\t^ i«X^ 4.1 1 iwiAlo ^ L 

0^ ctlSj IaI^ 

JjV^ 0*^ 4^^’ ^ J jVl ^jUflL^^ *.-A)b^ 

^j'6"jwA d L^ tjf^ Jy ® (j5 ^J^4.ialA 

^jjjl 4 jLL>1 ^jA ^jJl Ldu 1 OLaIi^^ 

JjVl 0^' C/* 3^' 

3*^ ciii!^ ^jA 0^ aJum^ 
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<JjkP O^ ctUij ^^LJI Jjb ^ 

JS^OV k^^kii-l alXju ^1 k^kil-l 

iiUo*! 4L-- ^ j’^-*^ J? c?'^ c/* 

^ J^V^ JjV^ y^ 

^oLJI (2^ l)j^ JUi\ ^ dili 1 ^^il» [a^ 

(J^-^ 3'^'“^ wiLlail ^ (Sy^^ Cy u^i/^ 

^1 ly" AJLmJI A-Lwaa-lil k^^ia^l 4 .-Ljo cti3c> 

(«ja]l^ Lc 1 ^'sac^l Ja-ftf ly^ Lc 1 J 3-*-'*=*^^ 
Paf». 57 4jjL*J I Jej?*- ^jLsaJSi^ ^yc:^ ^IjJtjp^ yfi> 4j\ ka5 wJj'V^ 

JlMaflili Aj^cX>- 4-s^ a 3^00 1 \a^\ 

c3 Jj'V ^ ^^■ k *'*''^^*** 3** (_C**^ ^ A-*»«,t) o AximA 3“*^*^ ^ ^ vk^" 1 \ 4uAX«>»tMi 

Ci J ^< <(^> 1 Ikil 1 <3^ 1 ^1 1^ Lw£U 1 AjsIL^ tX3 

OjS^^ J^V^ k— ijil 3-«k^ ^2^** C^kll^ JjVl 3^'^klil 3 
Akaflkl k^^ki-l duxc- 3^ t33oj 4-331 3 JL^l dkcxS^ ci31 3“*^3.1 
3^^^®^ cl^ ' wk*.. ^ l 31 dvl^t 3*-wklll3 ^1 ^okl k ^^ki-l aAjS^ 

JjVl yA ^1 o^\3 \^\^ 3^ 4LaA-lil k^3®^l 4l*J\ 

viJ31 yA 3^3 <J31 3_^ (J31 ^ 3^3 jyyi J-kill 3^^ 


li^ 1 ^ 3^ 3^ ^ ^ ^ C! ^ 3** 3^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ‘■^3 (J^ (^^3* tiUij ^^L-Jl Oj^ ^^L3I yA 3^3 

j* Ikj 3’'»w^a4l!)l3 3^1 k^ki'lj 4iAklll k^^ki-l 3^^ 
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jlIc 

^ \Sl - jljI frL^Vi 0^ 

ltA>-!^ ^LlZII 1pj}a^\ ^^jA> iA>*l J 

J^^ jdl .' j "' 1 Ci^ ^ ^■. ^■ ■ h. Ki ^ i 1 ^ 3 ! L]eD 1 ^ C<^ ilx^ 

LaIJ ALwstilil lpjliaA‘\ ^jj6 1 l\3!^1^ 0 yC '^^.j ^ial^ J,\ Ju-.*jiAl!l) ^1 

Jist^^^ JaL>- (^\ * (JIaA.-^! 1, oL-jw kJrIo^ ^ 

O^ u-^wS^l ^ Ul 

<jl^lj C>^ — U— ^1 ^1 j3 

lJu^\ lil 4il w ^ j j^li 





isL?^ liUaua IfliauL® >-l iJau-^ 0^ JU-i^j-A 

Jau^ j-A Ijl t— »1 Ja:>- 0^ ^ 

LwflU ^ ^1*1 otif^Xd ^J^liili.^iift 1 jg iim/^^^.^ AvIhMhiXJS^ 2^1 ^ AiA«*i*>**) 

ia^-M jA ^jJl^ L? ^ l-i3LS>c3 oJ^ 

jf 

Jb-A^ I jl o\ iaL>s5 Jat-^jA lol 3 I ^jJli Ja--« ^ <— .>i OV 

^ cjL-^ 1 Ijl 4i\ J^l \^ liJ^l J UaJ^" 03 


§27 
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\J^\ c^jjl j\ ^ * (^ux]l 

Jf^l (>® JjVl 



L^\ ^^jl5 L JA I ]am* ya o^ J jJkpV^ 




‘t’' cJ'* c^*- 


n^yA ^ I -alat^^ i„X^ 


Ja^ O^ 


0^ 0^^ J^Vl ^ ji Jsa^ 0^ OV 0^^ Cj^ ‘r’^ 

m\ A i[^\ ^J ^yy u\9 !jjb ^1 J>\ jjai:! 

O ^JLauai ^ ^Li>lil Jsiil tjl 

Sst^ iaJ> 0^^=^ ij'* (j’uiDl j^A Jj>-lj 

Ja-^ ^ ^t^yAj ^ , U .,Ia C^ LflJalA 

OLftia^Aj O'^J^JLa J j-* lJa3>t9 J ^ C^ 

li jL,«*a ^1 — J1 \ji\ iZ>^ ji I3 ^L-^ ^ y 

lol y J 1) JjL^tA yjti ^^y» u\3 Ajl oll^3 y 

Soj^yA Iv^i JaiS' Jajw^l Ja:>- ijil c-SL^ ^ia,I.A ^ ^^yaj „la ^ yA | 

ia—^l tAA Ja^ yA ^V Ja-wrf^^ &2> 

aJ I^^Lmi^a 'V^^ ^ ^ 1.4>m> L*»a ^1 y 1$^1-ia*a ^1 Ia 1 J 

Jl ia^ i' a- 
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^ijJl (^1 Ua^ Ja-i ^ \ jl ^ya iai^ y* JatJ!^ 

Jjb Jaj>* ^ Jjo Jai^ ^ ^ L-^ Xa:>’ 0 V J l—iaj 1 4 j 0 Lia-*-^ 

Ja^ ia.-^ j<”Lfl31 ^ iaj>- (^1 

O jy^j 4joL— aI-^1 ^j\l-wal** ^ uX^ ^^^la>- tZ^xjL^j C^*l 4^1 ^ Xj 

«. — — ^ ^ ». 

y^ ^J> Aj J au..^ ^aU :£]jI-La l>3l ^ ^ ^L-ftjjVl JaJ>' 

^ Ja.is^ L_-^ 1 ^^^iau-vo ^ A^ Ja-j^ ^jJld ^^^la-la ^ 

l^il AA Ja>' y ^ iJjLiLfi j<P A^ ^ 

yy a5j a.! La Ja^ ja ia***jA ‘^--A J-** Ja>“ 

^ OV A^ ^a11 ILc^ j Cj^ ^A^ 

• ^ 

Ja>^ c,,^^ oA>-\^ A«-wA (3 L^Ij AC-l^ ALaju A^l Ji 

AA* Jai^ aAa (_^a11 dAtl^ ^^-***^ Jai^l liAft 0*^ A** Ja>^^ J.a 

Ja yjb L-i‘l L^” CS^ '"^J J*® Jaii* £JjLla »j.^1 \^\ 

L?1 Ja ^3 liai^ Ja^^^ A.*^i I 3 I ^a ia]^ Ja^^A 1^1 

jr UJaJLA O^ li Ajl dUj^ Ja*.- ^ Aj c5a!^ 

Ja.y*j^ A-^aS^ Ja:>- ^3 Ja^- 4 .*^a 3 lla-i-N*^ 

laj^ 0!y^ j^AA) Li.- 3 ^jUJ A? 1 a^ OI 5 c3 ^ ^3 UaiS' 

y ^3 A> SxaJ^ c/ <-* ^ J-* J Jaii- y l«-A J ^^^ia! 1 y AA 

Ja P LJa^^ '^^ ^^jlalA ^ ^jAjj Pag* t?0 

Cr 

L?LJa«w A j ia-j^ ^ ^ *-^ 

^A-Adjl ^jAi iS^ Lia^- ^ ^ LalalA Oj^ 0^ L-a1 O^^O^ALa jj| 
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lfl, Ll ,a Lias^ Aj Ja-^ 

1 ^tAJi t— ft— loll? (31-^1 O^^****'^^^ 1 

^ (^aJl j JjVl ^ (5*^1 Ja-^^ (jl jJacVl 

(jujl ^ 

§ 28 j^l L»1 ^ JjVl J^-Ja— » ^ Ul cjl Ua> 1 j 

Ja::^ jsLwa ia>- (wft-a-J^ Llau*^ 4>0 ia>“J lau^jj^j ^jja-Lo 

jf “~" (36*2) — — — — 

1 ol ^ ]as>vS («jl ^ ^l— * y» ^ IftiaJLft ]as>~ 

c)l \j^\ J J^Vl col Ja^ CS^ O^ cil^^ 

O ilaiuj A-JT^l J -la -^ ^ J ^^^Ja-ua ^C- ^ ^11 col Ja::^ 0^^ 

Ja>tiJ IIjLIa ^ dA>-l^ y 

L^U;. c)"*'^*^^ Ja— ^ Iftia-Lo 

t . ; (-^67)"^ . t 1 “i \\ r*i . k ” 

Jjau^y» ^fi!> ft^ ^ j} ^^LJ’ toi Ji iSx^ 

Jo— Jj-* \ ol ia>e5 iAj^ Ja^- ^ Ja— v«ft— ^1 iA3j ^ la. I..** j-a J 

^jJli JLfc Ja::>- jjfe j \aux jj^ Ja>- uji— L?! Jt5 J ia-w ^ ^ 0^)4i 

4 J V jl 4 J LL> Lj* Ul ^ ^ ji 0 0l 1^1 

£l ^Li-jo y^ JaP- OVj l^ 1 Ja— lol 1*0 iat>E5 ^0 Jai- fJjLljft ' OJe> Ja>e5 
J-* -Lt>B3 lA-ft Jai" J^^LJl ^3 ^^l-^ ‘-Vfti Ja:^^ C? Jaii“ 
lXA Ja:>- <U— 2j ^0 Jai- J jiaJl <3 -!^aii- iJ j\JLa 

3^ Ja-^ ^jJl ^^1 y^ i-X^ lla:>' Aj Ja— ^ (3*^^ 4— —1.5^ u>j6 Ja:^ 

Fag ni (3 *^^ ^ ^ Jsa.--^ 1 J Ol^ JXJL® Uoj \ Oli-X^ | 

0^-? ^ ^ ^ lil 3^ Ja>t:3 y JkA 1 jl Aj Ja-j^ 
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Jub. JJb Jdt:^ 0^^ AHA.«MAi ^ ^ to Lja JJb 

Ja:^ Iz^yA tp^ f'^ '“^ liajii3 4j Ljfc iouw^ ^^l 

0"*"^**^-^ 0^ iia>“ L.)^ AJLju ^JkA t» *JtL» IsuM^ Iji 

^ * 

^ ix^^ ia-pM^j 

<3 till jj» 

^-..*-S"^t 4jV^L-JI j^Jail-1 " t-.)! ia>- Ua»l^ § 20 

Lia-MJ^ Jjt Ja:?^ ijUJl ^Jia.^ yf>> cftjJl 

Ul ^ ^ Jai^ l^-Loo s-L-i>V^ iiio J ULlIa 

KjtiLft U-^p-Lo jo-l ^ j l-^ 0^*^^ t«^ *j'‘^ OV ul j *JiJu51 

J-j U-i(!»^ tJLa Ot-Lau^jpa UU J-* ^ JaiJ* J^^Ul J 

•—— ( 373 ) 

0tJa>^jJ» LLx:>- ^ i-VA Ja:^ OV J Otix-jA Usui 

iJjL^ JJ jyA (^>“1 " 0*^^ ‘■^ Jaii' U^Jo*! 0l Uai I 

^ Jau.^ ^UJli L^jo-V li^l Aj Jdu^ 4^U!1^ cXa 

*«*n 1-1 ~" t -4 .:, 

AA v>'p^ lJUJ’ CJ™^ Cy* iaj^ jj» 1(31 

J^^l j 3 l^UU A>-lj^^^ U^ J^l^ iJ^UU ^ 

lJs3L>-j U^«Za Js>’\ J) (JS3 I^L-Ijo Ul ^ Jduj^ Jxii' 

0 0l ul Ul (_^jJl J C? 0t-Lauw_^ ^ Jl» 

c3tJl ^^jAau^j^ (^Ull d*y^ *-j4— .<?1 UI 5 ULuimj^ ^1 laia, I m 

lJ^VI ^^xl 1 ul ^J^j*i\ iaupMjja ,isL^ ;_il 

AprfjlpJl ^ifvpall Ja^^Jai^l i^y*^ IsAA^ (3U3l ^-* l i3 t **»^ j* CJ^ | t*l^ 
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Jsauw ^ Ja:> ij»! Ijl ^ iau^ 

<JuJl ^ JjV^ ot}^ y^ cy* 

g 30 JaJ>^ (J— moaIIIs ^1 ^-a!l Js> jiaji"! iAa* 

4JI (AA Ja^ ^ Jk,«aAlil Lol Uajl u->l 

'^ ; ^* (• j -^ , 

^ * I 1 \ } 




^ Lf^ O ® 

ia— -iai- JS_y9^ i— >1 li^iwo jA ^y 

LaLlJL* Ja:?- .spJ ^ Ja*^^S ^J-wsaIx 0^ 1>1 J (JjV^ 

^Ju«aAxil L-»l i«jl ^ JaritJ c-^1 JaO" ^ j-^ cja....<i^‘ ^ 

^a) Ja:>“ 0^0^ ^ jL^afijil Ulj JjV^ 

^ . t\ . - - T . 1 T^ . (HHiTT 

^ ^Jil yt^ y ^ OJ '■WL5*' 

4.i.««M»A.S^ y Ja^ iti^l .Ja J*" A^.hMA5 ^ yb n^y* 

4j 1 C*^ <j-^ ^ 3^ 

^ iar^ ^ J Iflial® £l^lA-^ iJA5 JaiS* U' 

f] jIJLa AJV ^ ^ 3 J ^ ^ 

\sL^y iX» Ja^ iX^ ^ ^^y 


]aj>- ® (3 


Ja:> 


Pag. B3 ia-*^^ Ji AjO^-ia-^ ^aJU I Ul 





U\_J ^ kljt ul ]a^y‘ is-"J-» ^ J 

e.l^V\ j Uju l5" Jk* ^a^ fj ia^ j-^ OLu)^ 

J;d (*5 Jk* !iisi^a^ Ajlk II*U OV^ j^ 

J.\ (*5 AA ]a^_^S^\ L-J5" J* Ja^ J' a* Jas- 

j\ Jjsi Aj ^ Cj^}^ ^ 

UjLj> AAi jK^Ob JjV\ Ja— y.\ J-3^ b\ ji iai- 

4l^ OV li AA Jai^ i3j>LlI_ J^\ j > -^ 0*^-5 i* 

J y^.i kjib* (i' ^ a-„15"aJ' 

AJb iai- ±)^LA- j a. ia:i- C/)^ J ^y ' i' ^ ^y 

(j \f«® ^ j y -la:^^ 

: :C ia^ Afc iai> J>." j i* kjlb* J'* 

^ 0L:.U1« l-^J >:> ^ -M: f* 

sy!l j O^y y ^-5 3^ \ ■>\ a^ ia^_ 

(_^jk5\ li ^La5^ ki-Dij ia>-_j^ lol Aj ' k^Lia^ O^J'-^ 

^y. ^ ^lal* U' j ‘'‘"bUa^r OLJa^ 

_ji J.-'AtU \i\ Uli ti^' ia-_jl.\ J*aAl» U1 j> jai- 

J^V\ ''*^’”ia-_^\ J.ai;^ 0^ \x^y -lai- Jl 

(JUll jl 

»* J^\ j;^_ k-bV' ia--y.\ J-ai^ ia^ ^ 

LjL- [M^y> JJt Ja:i- Jl k_i:>Jj Ua-^ JJt iai- Ik-j^^kl- 

0\ diJi J jU3\ Ub J^V\ U\ Ja-jii Jkail* 3^ ia^ O' ‘r'' 
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Pag. 64 


4.-J1 uXiijj Jas^" 

C*— ^ 4 J lai) jJ Jdt^” ^ Ulj (jUJl JuifliiLt 

L»1 j Ul ^ ia^ ^ ^ ^ ^ -?^^***^ ^ ^ 1 

Liiatl* iJjUUA <3 3^^"^ 

OV C^ 3^“*^ -H ^ J^^l 3 -^^3 

Sj^l ^ ja^ IjJ^ J J^^iall 3 O^aIo-L* ^ Ja-^ iJ 1 J 

^jg-i,^ y ^^3* Cy^ JflL— ^ ^ 3^0-1^ y ^^y^3 CS^ jt'^^ 

iJjlJLft y» 3^3 »A.fr Ja>’ 3^ *^Ua» 

OV^ 4_3 Ol^jwil oUa4^3^ J/* ia-^ lx I ^ia,.lll OV iai 
\j * oi-^i-*^ 3^ Cr^-^ 

Lla) \ Jsju«^^ Joi^ Ijl o3 iai^ ^Jl6^3^-^ 

O^li Ol^j^ (J >• iljlXLft o 3 r3 iaji- O'yU 

iau^ (^jJl 3^ (*3 Ua^ 4^ Ja-4.^ ja>- 3^ <U-mJ 


(*3 -ia^ d3 \^^UC'l3 C^Lcj- jjl 0^ 'A.* fj liai^ 

^ Ja-^ £!jLXj» [ia^ 4j Ja-^ ' 

^ *""**.* — — — — » MM-. —M. 

Ju*aA^ iol 3J iai^ 3^"^ ^ ^ ia-^ ^la,I,.A 0.5 4.^ 

ist:^ 3^ ia:>- A.,m«I 5 ^ U^L>a o> c3^V^ Ja-^^ 

iaji- 3'-^ L? ^ \r^ U'l-^ Jo-^^ 3^ Jla>^^ 4.JM-I5" 

3 tiUij 0^3^ »^l 3 3^ UaiS' ]a^y^ lil 

Ja^ 4.--J ^ f 3 Jaii- 3/ l-^ Ja:> 0!)^ Jai* iJ jLIa « 

4j Ja--^ 3^ L-Jas^ Aj Ja*^ (_^33l 4---kvS^ ^3 Ja^ 3^ '-^ 
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4j JauJ^ Otij LJw* Lai \ ^ (*3 

^jJli v3Kj?ulw® (3 — La^^ Ua^j ^LfclC \^\ Jj%^ 

1 vil Jai^ Aj ' ^^LJauJ^ 

\lsu^jjB, jlal^et ^ J5l3^ j’^-^ai ^3J1 J-?V1 Jaw^ 

<3L31 jl Jau^^ jJuaAJLo C) Ja-#^ Ja::>- 

t (395) — <— 

[a\ ^jU^Ul ^];Uj-aV^ ^ Laj 1 J^xJ J I 

JaS^ Uau*-w^^ ]au*tj^ ^ ^JSCJl __/uau (_^wX31 L»l^ 43L3^ Xx*mjm 

lala-La Ja^-J l^\ J lla-*-«^^ du3 

^^l*Jl Ul^ U! Juatf-lil ^ Jaij- L^\ ijjL*^ 

^J..^^Ij ^ ia>j}aJ^\ s1JL31 C)j^' "sRj iw^l Ja5>- <J^ 

1) jL**^ Oj -Ist^ jruaJ ^ ^^LJI Li^^ 

<Aj>^Ij? ^^L-Jl *iJL)l (_3-«afl*li! j^ Jaj>- OM^ y 

J Lalalft ^J^ iai^^ J jl^ \ 3 O' ^ ^ 0^ 

Ja-'^ ^ C^ ^ 1 ^ 3 ! J^\^ ij^ CS^\JLa J 

^ Lol Ja-^^ ulJfc Cl'^ 0*5^ Ja-M^ *lol ^ ^jA X>-lj? 

A.>V lX^I^ Vj ^SijLljft ^ O ^ 

^c.\ ji K30^ ^ ^ j[^ \^^.0SC^5 S^Li-o Oj^ 0\ 

,j^ Jai^ -0 jIjLub Ja>" O^ ^ jOj C**-^ C!^'^ 

05^ 0 li^V isjLlo jla j 3 oLjLjui 

lXa Ja>- OLj Lx® J yA ^ ^ yA ^jA iA:>-\^ cJ^ 

•ia->“ ^ y ^ lAi^V OjIXLa vX> OV^ 3^ Jaii- XijIjL* 

17 Junge-TIiomsoa 


Pag. 65 
8^2 
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Pn 


J j \^\ JjiaJl jJ bXik 

Ja-^j^ l2^jjf>ii iJ^Llil OV ia-^j^ ixi^ii 5^1 

c3 Itil ^ \Xa LjaiS- ■]eL^JJc^ Ja*«^l ^yJ^\J 

uX^ 4) Ja-w^ L^Iai 1 cil5wx5^ Ja-Njjjft Jla uXJt 4j Jau^ OVj 

iXfe Ja^- CJ^ L-^uV^V i^jLiL^ V 4 j Ja-4j!^ yt 

^ Jouj^ y^ lX§ ** ^^^ia>* uVi>‘V c3 ^^la31 

dJ^L^ > O^Ob Ji:)l bl iai 

g. ()6 y <J^\j J»1 4jLuJ \^\ iX^ JasJeS y ^ y uL>-l^ (JS^ | 

0* loL-**^ (^1 Ja — » jji A,^^kS^ y 

yj l/ L*a ^ iaii* iJ ^ULjo Xa ^Jb>> 

(^l^l^bwsA ^ uX» liai^ Jaj^ c/b^ Jl ^la] 1 ^3 

Jwai-U bl Jaii- LLu^jja ^1 LaUIa 0 0^ ^ 

l3 Lo Jilt bfcX>-j JLfl5 ia-i-<*jJll 

aLuw lii ' [^l^y Ju-aaJij ^1 

\ L5^ tj}L-i)l iaA*»jJ.l Juafi-Lsk j\ Ja^^l ^Juafida Ul cdOo-l 

^Jfda-^^ 0^ Ja^iaii-1 Cj\juy 


§ {{3 Ja***ji.l C^y^ ^ Lh^UI-» 1 v,^Adrii> ij\ Ld^ iA$^ 

y^ \tXi>*ljj 1 Lx,^*b ^_j> ^ li,^! 1 

yA lXp»1 ^ bb ^djb 4 J ^JuIaJLI ^\ 

vl)i dibji 43 jjul-^i j^\i yA l(«X>-b Xt^y^ CjXy^ ^JujwaA-Jl) 
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iJ J>lill JUI or^jJl J\ ^!1 ia^^Lii-1 ^ luX>-l^ 

lil U.!?rs=tJC ji^ JJ igi 03 

wJiai Q\ ^1 ^\ ^<^51 OIju^^ [xl^\ 

ul dUij ^1 ^J,1 ^1 OUu ^\ Ua-^I lii Usjl^ 

^J^\ jl] ^\ Ip jisL^\ (J»l j! Ipl^jLS JoiJ-l oliU^Vl llL^:^ 

j ii:i-ljJ\ (Juil dOji> Loj^ 

A-^i C)^ LIam? j Lc oij oL-a*a^^ LiLL-s^i ^>7 

cT^ *3^^ aIjJ^ Ll 3^ 03 l)V ^c>^\ ]afjlk>i^\i aL?" ^ J?" ^ 

or\j^Vl oliUVl J1 

Ai (Jo oj\l,5^ ^OC- jl LilS" Uic UaJ LlJl& odj 8 tM 

A***Ai Ja.w-^1 Jaii-l^ Ju-waAlIl 

Aj ly- JU ^^iaL>' Ja.^^^1 " Jai^l CJ^l 03 AjIj ^j>' 11 

Joi^l fclJO-^ (*uX^ ^1 -La^^ixi-l V 

A-*3 LJ ! \ ^ I-* Oj^ 13 til3 ^ LS Aj Jtf»j^LsL>- Ja-iO^^ 1 

J^ J)1 ctUSo 03 Ail O:?-! J>Js^ ^ v,^^J?Jl jS' 

A-i-fcLk-c* i A.OhL*rf«»A y£f «Of- ci>Hi3 i-OO.^ 03 Ail 

0\ frL-^Vl oj<P^ ^ L-l^ 3^ ^1 J Uli U ^JiS^ ji 8 35 

-La>"^ Ja>- Jl^ljl Jj L-Jll 0 03^ A-^ J.^-,0 \j^ 


A--*oJl A-v^l ^ If^-Oj Ja-ojil j3» Jajiail-l ^1 ^c-(»l 

<3 ^Vl dUoS^ Jll)' dul Ja3^ j*" J 3 VI 

17 * 
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Jas^ LJ 0^ ciAJji JtJjtt AJuX^- ^JC <Jj>'\ J 

<3 \cf^ ix-j^l j> lff^sa^\ Juailll jl 

Ijl Llwlj i-.iL)l ]ajlA^\ 3 (JL3-^ diluxSj 4-4-^1 3 
(A5 Aili ^csJl ]i> j1a^\ ^y» iA>*lj jl cJ^ J -la^ ^ Ja>- U 0^ 

4.-^.ma!^ Ja— #jil Jflti-l j> L^l j3*» 0^ 

^iXll 0^ ^ Aii cti3j^ a-^-maII (3 

^ C^i3uNi L»^l j:>tA^\ 3^**^ Ja--' 3 ^ A> JduJ^ 
Pag- 68 3^0 » aJLaII j\^aj AjUJi a)L^\ C^ j 

aJI j o^ aJJI aU 3^ J^^* 

j33l Jut 3 O^ 3 JlJ-1 A-JS" 

ci 3 

* * M 

^>--J5^ ^ Oi^ Al.^ 

» A> L-ttili ^ 



NOTES ON THE TEXT 


(*) There is no general title to the whole treatise. The fiist general 
title which Woepcke gives, aILaII , is an adapt- 

ation of the title of Book 11 of the treatise. The second is the title of 
Book 1 of the treatise minus the first phrase, ^ JjVl aIIsII , 

WoEPCKn’s title t<3 Book 1 is a combination of the first phrase of 
the title of Book 1 and his own first general title to the treatise. 
Tlie phrase, — 1^-’ adopted by Woepcke, is 

manifestly an addition either of the Arab translator, or more probably 
of the copyist . 

WoEJH'KK reads instead of , deceived evidently by a trick 
of the copyist who, whenever three such letters as '"B”, ‘‘T’', "‘TIB’, 
“N”, “Y”, follow one-another m succession in an Arabic word, prolongs 
almost invariably the upward stroke of the second more than usual ; 

as, for example, in (p. 4, 1. 10); (p. 5, 1. 4); (p. 12, 

1. 4); (p, 32, 1. 3); (p. 32, 1. 6); (p. 30, 1. 3f1.); 

Oy (p. 42, 1. 13); uy (P- 42, 1. 11); Alai (p. 48, last.). 

Some words in the margin which i cannot- deeiplier, may he a note 
on winch has in the M.S, a sign over it. evidently means 

“ICxposition” (See Lane's Die tionai*y, 111, 1)60, col. Ill), Woepcke 
translates “Mention”. 

(‘‘^) OLik-Vl gl. m. 

(''^) ^ Lc'jijj gl. ni. Woepcke read ^,Lr instead of jL". 

Syntactically (JIt is in the same relation as the jireceding jtT. Uyj 
would bo an accusative of resjiect in the same relation as aL*» . 

(^) Conj. (Woepcke). obJ'j t. 

(') k ji gl. m. 

(•) The MS. has by haplography for ^1 after [S'. There is, then, 
a Bupralinear gloss to , namely, , and also a marginal gloss, 
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namely, ^^^1 j , The marginal gloss probably serves the pur- 

pose of giving clearly the correct reading of the text and also the 
supralinear gloss. 

(’) Gl. m. t. 

(») >1 gl. m. 

(®) The marginal gloss, which it is im^jossible to decipher, must be some 
word meaning, Respect, Veneration, or Honour, such as or 
or Hoe J. L. Hkiberg’s Euclidis Elementa^ VoL V, p. 417, 

11. 19 — 20, where the Greek equivalent of the Arabic phrase is given. 

(10) ^ Of gl. m. 

(11) aLLI gl. ni, 

(1^) gl. supra. 

(10) jjjA gl. m. WOEPOKE read jj^is probably the 

Greek 7 ) pOT]. and jjCil] are synonyms as used here. 

(1^) Conj. Li 1 •o^t. The I is more likely to be a dittograph than the a; 
and gramatically the feminine is to be preferred. 

(1*^) GL m. t. 

('^) I read jUJ with Huter instead of Woepcke’s and the MS’s jLU. 

(1®) From J-U, to lijuu is given in the maigin. 

(**) j JjLlll is added in the margin. 

(“*) is added in the margin. 

<“') gl- m. 

Gl. m. jl* t. 

(“’) iSj^h m. 

L'^) A curious case of hapJography has occunerl liero. In tlie first place 
the copyist omitted the first then his eye slipped from the 

first to the second ^^1 ; and finally in supplying the omissions in 
the margin, he began witli the second 1 , neglecting the first and 
also the phrase after the first . The part given in the margin 
can be read with the exception of one word, of which two letters 
can still be deciphered and which can be conjectured from the con- 
text. For, as a matter of fact, the same word occurs in another 

form in the very next line I have, therefore, 
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reconstructed the text on this basis, enclosing, within square brackets 
what is not given in the text or in the margin. 

(25) J Ulf gl, m. 

(2«) J gL supra. 

Gl. in. ijSSi t. 

(2®) The MS. has quite distinctly, which could be taken as the 

pass, partic. of the eighth stem. Wokpcke gives the commonly 
used act. partic., and his emendation is probably to be accepted. 
(^®) Conj. (Woepcke): lacking in the MS. 

(®®) gl. supra, 

GL m. Jk t. 

Iz4f in. 

J m, 

(^) J to m. 

(^) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

(3®) gl. supra. 

U m. 

(3®) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

(®®) j J^l m. 

(^«) Jl* gl. supra. 

Gonj. (WOEP(^KE). AiiaL* t. 

(42) Woepcke conjectures jJ j , . 

(^®) m. 

(4^) jjs J^\ in. 

(45) j;| gl. supra. 

( 46 ) Woepcke read a-IuJ . 

(^^) jjjii gl. supra. 

{4S) ? gl. supra. It reads -u5 . 

(^®) oS m. 

(50) ^^1 gl. supra, 

(5^ -L*— i j m. 

(5^) Conj. (Woepcke). 1—1^1 t. The second 1 is evidently a dittograph, 
(53) ^^ 2)1 gl. m. JJuJI is used as a gloss to jOS)! p. 7, 1. 13, note 8 (para. 0). 
The two words are synonyms in paras. 11, 14, and 15; p. 11, L 21, 
p. 12, 1. 1, p. 14, U. 13, 15, p. 16, 11. 3—4. 

(53^) U1 gl. m. 
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(“) i^bjl J Jc gl. m. 

(“) jii gl- m. 

(”) l^l'g!. ni. 

liWJll gl. supra. 

(^®) J oi Ubi 4;V gl. m. 

r) j/:- m. 

(®*) jjull gl. supra. 

(*52) The MS. gives with t above the line after V . 

(««) Gl. m, ^ t. 

(®^) Conj. (Woepckb). L^\ t. 

(««) m. 

(®’) is given in the margin to ]je inserted after U. 

^Idil gl. m. 

(®®) ^y^ ^j\ gl. m. WoEPCKJi read . 

(70) jsi gl. m. 

is added here in tlie margin. 

(72) TU. 

(’») gl. supra. 

(«) J^im. 

('”’) gl- in- 

oiL** gl. supra. 

(”) Jj-t gl- m- 
C^) J «upra. 

(■”•) gl. m. 

(^®) W -- to tn. 

( 81 ) WoupCKE read . The Greek ie Soixsv (J. L. Heibekg, Euchdis 
Elementa, Vol. V, p. 486, 1. 3). 

(*-) J-r gl- supra- 

(»») gl. in. 

(»*) Gl. m. t. 

^ ^ ^ Cp m. WoEPCKE read <S^, 

(**®) A supralinear gloss adds *. 

(*^) WoEPCKE conjectures Li, reading Li. But the text is undoubtedly 

I ^ i|. ^ * • 
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(««) gl. m. 

(®®) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

(*®) Ojl* gl. m. 

(®i) UuJ gl. ni. 

(®2) The MS. has Jb-ij at the end of the line, and All Vl at the beginning 
of the next. Obviously the first \ of the second lino l:ieIongB to a».lj . 
(®®) 01. supra. t. 

(®^) jlo^ gl. supra. 

Jp m, 

(®®) Tlie MS. Jia.s jl jl*^; but the is palpably an addition. An 

asterisk appears above the word, which may serve to draw attention 
to tlio introduction of the “Ya” or to indicate that the introduction 
IS an error. Of. a similar case in Part II, para. 54. 

(®’) jLi>0 U gl. supra. 

Conj. (Woepcke) ofj^ t. gh supra. 

(»») gl. m. 

gl. rn. 

t; gl. m. 

(^02) dDi gl. m. 

The MS. reads, or seems to read, o dUtJa#; hut the ‘‘Fa” 
may be a “Ya” somewhat thickly written. The marginal gloss runs: 

dUt^ , not just dUtJa. as in Wofuvke. would seem to 
be the better leading after See Trans., Part 1, note 88. 

m. 

( 105 ) (JoilJ. (WoEPOKE). t. 

gl. supra, 
gl. supra. 
j-U)i gl. m. 

Soa-yi] gl. supia. 

{””) gl. m. 

WoEPCKE suggests as a correction; but it is unnecessary. 

(”2) (;i. m. Ulj t. 

Conj. (Woepcke). Laj^\ t. 

(3^^) m. 

<lu^ auII Jfi gl. m. 
gl. in. 
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gl. supra. 

iajJJ gl. m. See Trans., Part 1, note 108. 

(^^®) Conj. (Woepcke). [^\j t. 

Conj. (Woepcke). L^l t. 

(131) gl, 

( 1 ^ 2 ) gl. jix. See Trans., Part 1, note 113. 

('23) to cJlT m. 

(124) lil ni. 

(125) U t., li m. 

( 12 G) WoEPCKE proposes as a better reading. Gramatically 

he is justified; but in usuage iJjLL* is often found in this sense. 

(127) Conj. (WOEPOKE). 1. 

(128) After the MS. has L^l Woepcke quite cor- 

rectly omitted them. See Translation and note. 

(i2») J Jai\ ij is added in the margin. 

(J30) gl, m. (13®^) ufjlLA t. 

(131) jJauJl gl. m. 

('32) gl, m. 

(133) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

(134) L^*l J m. 

(i3<'>) gl. m. 

(133) iskill m. 

(137) m. 

(133) Conj. (Woepcke). jJiS» i. 

(139) Woepcke road: Trans., Part 1, note 138. 

(140) jl m. 

(141) Conj. (Woepcke). Jb-lj t. 

(142) dUJiif gl. m. 

(143) Woepcke suggests as a better reading. But it is possible 

that the same phrase as in the previous clause is to be understood. 

(144) JS^ to JttiJJ m. 

(143) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 8ee Translation and note. 

(140) Conj. (Woepcke). dkiJJ t. 

(147) Jlk. m. 

(143) m. 

(149) Conj. (Woepcke). J^i J uOk^ t. See Trans., Part 1, note 154. 
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Gl. m. JM t. 

(^“) dUij to 

{i®2) jk> HI. 

(1^®) Oonj, (Woepcke). L^l t. 

Conj. (Woepcke), ^ ^^a)l qa t. 

(165) Oonj, (Woepcke), The MS. does not give ^ to rn. 

J3 gl m, 

(^®’) Gl. supra, t. 

(158) 01. m. ^ t. 

(^^*) Conj. (Woepcke). Lt-b-l t. 

(^®‘^) ni. 

(^®^) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

(i«2) Sic |_^ t. 

('“») Gl. m. t. 

(!'«) lil m. 

(’“) (^' ™- 
m. 

(^®^) Ouoi; jl m. 

(^®®) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

(^»») .^1 to l;l m. 

(3 70) QqjjJ (Woepcke). w-Oill ,J t. The text of the MS. is, however, 
quite intelligible as it stands. 

(i^») Gl. m. t. 

(^^^) IJi^ m. 

(^’®) gl. supra. 

{^’^) The MS. has 1^1 after It is probably an interpolation. The 

Greek has nothing eorresponding to it. See J. L. Heiberg, Euclidis 
Elemental Vol. V, p. 483, no. 133, 11. 11 — 15, esp. 1. 14. 

(^'^®) Conj. (Woepcke). jlT jjLa t. 
to 

Conj. (Woepcke). J^l j c^}JLa t. 

(^’®) Conj. (Woepcke). JjVl t. Perhaps we should read Cf, ii-l 

two lines later. 

(*’®) Uku to A» m. 

A; m. 

(^®^) Conj. (Woepcke). ^1 t. 
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WoEPCKE omits tliis sentence. But it is presumably the Arabic 
equivalent of the Greek clause: Tjv cd xaTOC <TUv6e<nv 

aXoyoi npoQ aXX^Xac, which is represented, then, in the Arabic 
n{)t only by the status constructus, but also by this sentence. See 
J. L. Heibero, Euclidis Elementa^ Vol. V, p. 551, 1. 23. 

Oonj. (Woepcke). t. 

(1^^) Conj. (WoePCKE). t. 

Oonj. (Woepcke). J 1* 

J m. 

Oonj. (Woepcke). JLe. t. 
to rn. 

|i89) (^onj. (Woepcke). t. 

Conj. (Woepcke), jLc> ^JUi t. 

C®’) L? gb supra. 

Oonj. (Woepcke). v-i^l t. 

(^®^) Oonj. (Woepcke). t. 

Oonj, (Woepcke). cuJi t. 

(-) m. At the bottom of this page of tlio MS., on the left-hand 
margin, is written: J. y, “It has been collated"’ ‘0 i. o., the MS. 
copied with another or others. 

(J®®) Gl. supra. XJxlJl t. Woepcke read in the preceding 

line as See Trans., Part- 11, note 2. The phrase, 4li 

^ J\ J1 is manifestly an addition of the Muslim translator or 

copyist. 

(^®’) b: m. 

(^•‘*) Jb-L t, Woepcke adopte<l as his reading ii.1, but suggested 
in his note. 

(^»9) U»1 m, 

( 200 ) gp supi-a. 

(*^01) j^\j m. 

( ‘^ ) gl . supra . ( ? ) . 

(203) Woepcke read 

(=M) Gl. m. jkll t. 

( 2 ofi) See Trans., Part 11, note 11b. 

(20®) gj. supra. 

(20^) to iwi m. 
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«>• 

(“•) After Jbll the MS. has jlki, obviously an error, and probably a 
partial dittograph of the following word, 

(“») Gl. m. t. 

(““) Conj. (WoEi'CKE). !• 

(212) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

(213) gl. supra, 

(214) to m, 

(215) Conj. (Woepcke). lat^^ t. 

( 2 i«) Ji m. 

(217) The M 8 . adds the margin after jli. 

(213) Conj, Tlie MS. has a^l for yl and for at# from line 2 to line J). 

Cf. line llff., where the MS. has and 
(213) Conj. The MS. has again at). 

( 220 ) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

( 221 ) <, conj. Woepckk). It is the usual eonstructioii, but not absolutely 
necessary . 

( 222 ) ^ places it after ^juW . 

(223) \yoEPCKK suggests that would be better. But JJl5 is yiossilile. 

(224) 1,^ ru. 

(225) V gl. m. ZUTYJ. 

(220) Conj. (M^oepoke). iCjLill t. might bo read as - Bf. 1, 2 . 

(227) (kmj. (WoEPCJCE). I 44 -J t. 

(228) Conj. (Woepoke). a> t. 

(229) to m. 

(230) Conj. (WoEPCKE)* ^ haplography, tiie 1 of 

^oDI omitted after the I of V. 

(231) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

(232) Conj, (Woepcke). t. 

(233) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

(234) Conj. (Woepcke). t>«k> t. 

(236) Conj. (Woepcke). *.1 t. 

(236) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

(237) Conj. (Woepcke). The MS. lacks ,jk>, 

('■“’*) m- 
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230 ) 

Conj. 

(Woepcke). 

t. 

240 ) 

Conj. 

(Woepcke). 

*• 

241 ) 

Conj. 

(Woepcke). 

U t. 


Conj. 

(Woepcke). 

Jt. 

243 ) 

Conj. 

(Woepcke). 

^2kl^ t. 

244 ) 

Conj. 

(Woepcke). 

jLski* t. 

246 ) 

Conj. 

(Woepcke). 

Ak— 

246 ) 

Iskb* to At m. 



Gl. m. t. But an “Alif” has been written over the ‘"Ya” of 

^ in the MS. 

(248) (Jonj. WoEPCKE adopted The copyist probably 

wrote iu error for itself an error for 

{“^®) Conj. t. 


(260) (Woepcke). juoi does not occur in the MS. 


(^^1) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

Conj. (Woepcke). t. 


Read See Trans., Part, 11, note 9b. 

(*^*) Conj. (Woepcke). dDd) t. 

(=^^^) Conj. (Woepcke). ^ t. (255b) 

(^^<*) Conj. (Woepcke). Of js is lacking in the MS. 

(267) Ootij. (Woepcke). t. 

( 268 ) WoEi’CKE suggests that the phrase, Ik— ^ 4» should 

be added here to the text. Althougli not strictly necessary, the 
phrase completes the argument. 

( 26 B) Woepcke inserts here; ^ 0^ y ^JUl jLw« yl 

The insertion is not necessary. The sense is quite clear without 
it, althougli the clarity of the argument is aided by it. He© Trans., 
Part 11, note 82. 

Conj. (Woepcke). 0 ^ t. 

(■■^‘^^) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

(202) Qonj. (Woepcke). t. 

(263) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

(26^) Conj, (Woepcke). t. The text of the MS. is possible. 

(“») Gl. m. jkll ^ J— _ t. jLu; .... Idll J— . gl. 

(266) Woepcke rejects and suggests 
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(■*'’') Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

( 268 ) Oonj. (Woepcke). t. 

(2e9) Oonj. (Woepcke). t. 

(2’®) Conj. (Woepcke). aL-^ 1 t. 

(^^0 (Woepcke). aL-^I t. 

(272) (273) Conj. (Woepcke). Not in the MS. The scribe’s eye wan- 

dered probably from the first ^JUl before (272) to the second 
before cK- 
(“‘) GI. m. La)l t. 

(“^®) Conj. jLjI not in the MS. 

('-^’^®) So given in the MS; for cf. the following text. 

(277) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

(^«) jOl m. 

(278) Conj. (Woepcke). 2^5)1 t. 

{ 2 S 0 ) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

(28^) Conj. (Woepcke), ]a^y* t. 

(282) Conj. (Woepcke). a, W t. 

(288) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

( 284 ) Qp supra. Ju-^)l t. 

(286) Conj. (Woepcke). Ik;., t. 

( 286 ) 'pj ^0 sim])ly without the Woepcke conjectured jfej. 

(287) Oonj. (Woepcke). IJ^ t., which is possible. 

(288) Conj. ^j)l\ Ul t. Cf. }>. 48, last line, where context and construction 
are similar. 

(289) Oonj. (Woepcke). ^j!a> t. 

(288) Oonj. (Woepcke). t. 

(281) Conj. (Woepcke). [^\ t. 

(282) Oonj. t. See Trans., Part 11, note 114. 

(288) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

(294) Oonj. (Woepcke). ^k.;. t. 

(296) Conj. (Woepcke). a>.lj t. 

(296) Oonj. (Woepcke). ^)k)l t. 

( 297 ) Oonj. J ^ jtt. Woepcke suggestes: “ 

2 J j\i. Of. p. 48, 1. 6, where the 

next case is stated. 

(298) Oonj. (Woepcke). f* 
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Conj. (WOEX’OKE). t. 

(300) to i, >ll m. 

(301) WOEK3KE read 

(302) WoEPCKE suggests Ai'l . Better perhaps to read simply 4 ,*!. Observe 
that the correlative of U is the before 

(303) Conj. (Woepcke). a>.ij t. 

(304) Woepcke omits the j, considering it an error. 

(3ob) Oonj. (Woepcke). t. 

(300) Conj. (Woepcke). t- 

(307) Conj. (Woepcke). t, 

(308) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

(300) Conj. (Woepcke). \y t. 

(310) Conj. (Woepcke). \y t. 

(311) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

(3i‘-2) Conj. (Woepcke). ia*^ ^1 t. 

(3>3) Conj. (Woepcke). j\ t. 

(314) Conj. (Woepcke). Iski^ t. 

(313) Conj. Not in the MS. See Trans., Part 11, note 126, 

(3*3) So given here and subsequently for 

(317) As Woepcke says, we should here read, <^d)l since as the 

text stands, ^ here fulfills two functions : ( 1 ) As part of the name, 
JB! y^y (2) As indicating, “The square upon”. 

(318) Conj. (Woepcke). ^ t. 

(3i») Conj. (Woepcke). f- 

(320) ^ m. 

to J^L m. 

(321!) Qonj. (Woepcke). ^jJiA t. 

(*) The figure is not given in the MS. 

(323) The clause lieginning 11.22—23, maybe a circumstant- 

ial clause. It might be better to suppose, however, that an il or 
even a» 31 had been omitted before jifT 

(324) jUa^ rn. 

(326) iy possible that jAj should be placed before ^Vl. 

(320) m, _ 

(327) Conj, (WOEl'CKE). ^ t. 
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Conj. t. WoEPCKE accepted the text of the MS. here. 

^329j WoEPCKE suggests Jl^ . 

Conj. (Wobpcke). t. 

to IJA.\ m. 

(332) WoEPCKE read 

(333) Oonj. a} Jilsli t. Possibly we should read: cn*-,! ^ iil 

Ajj.UlljJ.iJlj. 

Sy m. 

(®®®) Conj. (WOEPCKE). iljlw* t. 

(336) Oonj. (Woepcke). SjIIa t. 

(337) (jonj. (Woepcke). t, Cf. p. 56, L 1. 

(338) Conj. (Woepcke). JjLl* t. 

(®®») m. 

(340) Conj. (Woepcke). j\ is lacking m the MS. 

(®*^) Conj- (Woepcke). t. 

(®^®) Conj. (Woepcke). ji^Ij t. 

(343) Conj. (Woepcke). u-wl t. 

(344) Conj. (Woepcke), The MS. does not give Uk;>. 

(®^5) Conj. (Woepcke), lak t. 

(®*®) Conj. (Woepcke). ^dJl ^y» jj^T not given in the MS. 

(®*^) Conj. (Woepcke). jl not given in the MS. 

(®^®) Conj. (Woepcke). lak t. 

(349) Conj. (Wopecke). Jib t. 

(®®‘’) Conj. (Woepcke). ja t. 

(®5i) Cd. rn. t. 

(362) Conj. (Woepcke). ja t. 

(363) Conj. (Woepcke). jj t. 

{^*) Conj. (Woepcke). ja t. A supralinear gloss gives :> 2 for }, 

(366) Conj. (Woepcke). ja t. A supralinear gloss gives ^ for j, 

(®®®) Conj. (Woepcke). Ja t. Ja jjC is probably a 

supralinear gloss which has crept into the text, Ja (i. e. DC) being 
the line upon which the square is described. 

(357) Conj. (Woepcke). jj ? t. 

Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

(®®®) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

18 .lunge-Thoraison. 
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Conj. (WoEPCKis). t, 

Conj. (Woepcke). wJLkJj t. 

(3®2)Oonj. (Woefcke). t. 

(3«3)Coni. (Woepcke). Z7 t* 

(3^) Conj. (Woepcke). jj t, 

Conj, (Woepcke). jJ t. 

(3«e) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

(367) Oonj. (Woepcke). Ji t. 

(368) Conj. (Woepcke). jjt t. 

( 369 ) Conj. (WOEPCKTS). JA t. 

('*’<*) Conj. yk b. WoEPCKE suggeBts j<a reading the preceding line 

aw jA . 

(®’*)Gonj. (Woepcke), ja t. 

('*^-) JL».| (Jb-lj?) should he added here^ su-ys Woepcke. 

(®’'^) Conj. (Woepcke). ja t. 

(®^^) The MB gives jVj. Woepcke suggests jV. The context demands 
some such word as “When’’, or “As soon as" (U)). The Greek text 
had evidently some such phrase as etusiSy] Se or gt£ Se, which 
tlie Arab translator took in its causal instead <d in its temporal sense. 

('*75) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

(»7®) Conj. (Woepcke). O^L^ja ^ lil iaii )a^y bl \aL i. Clearly 
a case of haplography. 

(**77) Conj. (Woepcke). S^all J £j\Za t. 

(**78) Conj. (Woepcke). -u t. 

(^79) Better perhaps C!f. ]>. 46, 11. 4 & 22. 

(380) Woepcke suggests that the words, be added 

at this point. 

(381) jjj the MB. the letters designating the lines of the figure 

have been rather carelessly written, hut there are no real errors as 
Woepcke seems to claim. 

(382) Conj. (Woepcke). Uai- t. 

(383) Conj. (Woepcke). Ik^ t. 

(384) Conj. (Woepcke). Jlill t. 

(385) Conj, JUIa^ t. 
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Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

Conj* (Woefcke). not given in the MS. 

m. 

(^®®) Conj. (Woepcke). i. 

(^®o) Conj. (Woepcke). j\ ufji!^ t. 

(^®i) Conj. j t. 

(*® 2 ) Oonj. jlJubj t. 

(39aj WoBPCJKE suggests isla,i* . But vj with the genitive is also correct. 

Conj. (Woe poke), t. 

(3»5) Conj. (Woepcke). a>-lj t. 

(396) Conj, (Woepcke). t. 

(397) Conj, (Woepcke). jL-- t. 

(»®«) iljlL* m. 

(^®®) Woepcke remarks: - — Thus the text, better 

(400) Conj. (Woep(^ke). ^ not given in the MS. It is not necessary. 

('*®^) Conj. (Woepcke). J.,aiuA 1.31 t. 

(^®‘‘^) Conj. as-l ^ t. 

(403) (jonj. (Woepcke). jl t. 

(404) Jl (3 lines later) rn. Tlio ])hraso within square brackets 

an emendation suggested by Sutek. 

(406) Woepcke remarks: Thus the text, better 

(406) Woepcke road 

(407) Gl. m. lyj t. 

(4o«) Conj. (Woepcke). jkll t. 

(4®®) Conj. (Woepcke). is^kil t. 

(4^®) Conj. See Trans., Part 11, note 173. 

(441) Conj. See Trans., Part 11, note 174. 

(412) Conj. (Woepcke). t. 

(4'3) WopU’CKE read L'l in both cases. 


18 ' 



GLOSSARY 

OF TECHNICAL TERMS. 

In the following glossary W . indicates Woepcke’s text of the 
Treatise of Pappus, printed in Paris by the firm Didot * ; BH. 
indicates Codex Leidensis 399, 1, Euclidis Elementa ex inter- 
pretatione Al-Hadschdschadschii cum commentariis Al-Narizii, 
Besthobn and Heiberg, Part 1, Fascicule 1; U. indicates 
Euclidis Elementa, J. L. Heiberg, Leipzig, 1888, vol. V; Syr. 
indicates A Dictionary of the Technical Terms etc., A. Sprenger, 
Calcutta, 1862; T, indicates Euclid's Elements, translated from 
the Greek by Nasir ad-din at-'J'usi, Rome 1594 ; ''Heath*' indicates 
The Thirteen Books of Euclid’s Elements, T. L. Heath, 1908. 

I ai.1 To take for granted, to asBume (W., p. 47, 1. 20). 

Cf. “Adsumptuni” (Lemma) (BH., I, pp. 

38~™-39). 

Given (W., p. 49, 1. 1; '‘The given line”). 

The two terms of a binomial (or major etc.) (W., j). 58, 

1 . 16 ). 

The Binomial (W.,p. 2, 1.3; p. 20, 1.20; p.2I, 1.6, etc.) 
Lil The Binomial (W., p. 25, 1. 15; cf. W., p. 21, 11. 8—9; 
p. 22, 1. 4; p. 25, 1. 21). 

A Binomial (W., p. 25, 11. 11, 12; p. 33, 1. 13; p. 43, 

1 . 10 ). 

^ la^ A Binomial (W., p. 21, 1. 18). 

^ The Binomials (W., p. 55, 1. 3; cf. (W,, p. 26, 1.2). 

^ i» jki- Binomials (W., p. 65, 1. 15), 

The First Binomial (W., p. 25, 1. 22). 

JjVl 

♦ Wokbckf/s pagination has been indicated in this edition of the 
Arabic text in the margin. 
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Jl:!! 

»i«i«Mfl Aiia ^jA 
»1»«mI A<u jl 

J^Vl 

w^ir 

Jl-V 

o» 

•A« 


jUI 




(y}r 


lx!^ 


^ ;:ij 


z 


The Second Binomial (W., p. 25, 1. 23). 

The Trinomial (W,, p, 21, 11. 10, 10), 

Trinomial (W., p, 22, L 5), 

The Quadrinomial (W., p. 21, 1. 11). 

The Elements (i. e., of EucMd). Greek, (TTOixetoc. 
Gloss, oLik-V) (W., p. 1, 1. 1). 

Harmony (e. g., Theaetetns assigned the apotome to 
harmony) (W., p. 2, 1. 3). 

Beginning or Principle of a thing (As '‘One” of the 
numbers) (W., p. 4, 1. 5). 

The Difference between or the Variance from one- 
another. A synonym of (W., p. 50, 1. 6). 

Extension (W., p. 14, 1. 2). Distance or extension 
between things; shortest distance between things (Spr., 
\h)l. 1, p. 115). Greek, StaoTTjpa. 

Radius (BH., I, p. 20, 1. 11). 

The Remainder after subtraction (T., Book X, p. 226). 
Greek, to xaTaX£t7t6(X£vov, 

The retitangle contained by the two of them (i. e., the 
two lines, A and B) (W., p. 46, 1, 4; cf. p. 46, 1. 22). 
Synonymous with — At jUau^. . 
Incommensurability (W.,p. 4, 1. 17). It is the opposite 
of ill Jwl q, V. 

Incommensurable (W., p. 31, 11. 3, 20), Greek, 
dau[X(X£Tpo^;. It is the opposite of q. v. 

Prime (of numbers to one-another) (T., Book VIII, 
p. 169). Greek, TtptoTOL npbq dXXyjXou^;. 

A Progression (and Retrogression) of Multitude (W., 
p. 8, 1. 17, n.5). Greek, 7Cp07roSiGp.6i; (dva7roSi(j[x6^). 

The Triad (W., p. 9, 1. 6; cf. Translation, Part I, note 52) 
The Greek is given, H., Vol. V, p. 484, 1. 23, •?] Tpiai;. 
Triangle (W., p. 50, 1. 20). 

The Part (of a line or a magnitude) (W., p. 4, 1. 7; 
p. 39, 1. 11). It is the opposite of q. v. 
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Part. (i. ©,, in tiie restricted sens© of a submultiple 
or an aliquot part (T., Book V, p. 108). Greek, p-spoc;. 
(With Acc. and ^) . To multiply (o. g., length by 
breadth) (W., p. 16, 11. 21^ — 22). 

»0'- 

The Sum (of lines or maguiiudes) (W., ]>. 34, 1. 5; 
p. 40, 1. 20). Greek, to oXov. 

The Sum (of squares upon two lines) (W., p. 32, 1. 19). 
Union or Combination (W., p. 13, 1. 9). Greek, 
Y] cruyxptcn^? 

The '"Whole” (of amagmtu<le) (W., p. 3, 1. 8; p. 4, 1. 7). 
It is the opposite of (Part), q. v. 

The Sum (of two lines; i. e., the whole line composed 
of the two lines (W., p. 32, 1. 14). Cf. the phrase, 
iafcLl (The whole line), 1. 12 of tlie same ])age. 
Chapter or Part of a Book (W., p. 23, 1. 10; p. 26, h 7). 
The Greek is given, H., Vol. Y., ]). 485, 1. 11; p. 548, 
IL 2 — 5, x£(paXatov. 

Homogeneity (W., p, 23, 1. 19) The Cireek is given, 
H., Vol. V, p. 484, 1. 14, TUYY^vst.a. 

Homogeneous (W., p. 7, 1. 2). The Greek if4 given, H., 
Vol. V, p. 418, 1. 16, fjp.fjY£V^v. 

Bulk or Magnit ude (W., jr. 14, 11. 2, 5). Creek, oyycoc;^ 

:>!>. To Define (W , p. 11, 11. 14, 15). 

The Limit or Bound (W., p. 9, 1. 8; ]>. 13, 1. 13ff. ; 
p. 14, 11. 3, 8). It is the Platonic Tcepocc; of the Ttmaenti 
and Parmenides. 

StandartI (i. e., a unit of mcasuronient accepted for 
practical purfiosos) (W., j). 6, 1. 21; p. 7, 1. 17). 

The point of bisection m a line, the line of bisection in 
a plane, the ydane of bisection in a body (Spr. Vol, 1, 
p. 285). 

OiO^ Definition (W,, p. 10, 1. 6). 

Definite or Determinate (W., p. 4, 1. 1). The Greek 
is given, H., Vol. V, p. 426, 1. 6, a)pia[JL£voc;. 
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OiA>. 



(j 


C E.-^’ 




jU- 


v_s 




To arise or be produced (W,, p, 39, U. 15, 1(5, 17; 
p* 40, L 8; cf. p. 34, U. 10 & 11). 

To produce (W., p. 39, 11. 13, 14, 15). 

Movement (W., p. 3, 1. 19). It is the opposite of 
Rest. q. V. 

To be (comprised or comprehended in (of a thing in its 
genus) (W., p. 3, L 4). 

To determine (a thing), i. e., make known its form or 
character. (W., ]). 10, U. 17 & 21; p, 11, 1. 4). 
Determinate or Distinct (W., p. 4, 1. I ). 

To contain (as the sides of a square the s(|uare) (W., 
]>. 10, 1. 13). Greek, Med., 7r£pL£)(^m. 

To draw (a line) (W., p. 50, 1. 3) (Cf. RH. I, p. 10). 
To prodia?© (j. o., extend a line) (W., p, 50, 1.8) (^f. 
BH. I, p. 10). 

The findmg or discovery of (W., f). 23, 1. 19). Tlie 
Greek is give H., Vhd. V, p. 485, 1. 15, supsai-i;. 

To ])rovo or demonstrate (W., ]>. 20, 1. 8), The Greek 
is given, II., V, p, 551, 1. 23, eTCiSetxvuov. 

Beyond (i. e., of a line meeting another, AB, for exanijde, 
beyond the ])oint B, i. e., not within AB, which is 
(W., p. 50, 1. 10). 

Line. 

Distinction or Difference (W., p. 20, 1. 12). Tlie Greek 
IS given, B.,, Vol. V, 480, 1. 4, dtacpopdc. 

To be the ('ontrary of (i. e., of t wo homogeneous things 
to one-another (W., p. 40, 1. 19; p. 44, 11. 13, 20, 21). 
Difference (W., p. 20, 1. 8). Tlie Greek is given, H., 
Vo). V, p. 551, 1. 25, Sta^popde. 

To take the place of one-another (i. e., of areas; e, g., 
m the forming of tlie irrational linos sometimes a 
rational area is subtracted from a medial and sometimes 
a medial from a rational, (^f. Translation, Part II, 
para, 10 (W., p. 44, 1. 17). 

Case (Casus, TCToiaLc;) (BH., 1, p. 40, 1. 3; see Heath, 
Vol. I, Introd., p. 134). 
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Unequal (of magnitudes) (W., p. 33, 1. 15). Greek, 
avtcro^;* 


Cubit (as an unit of measurement) (W., p. 6, 1. 14)* 
The Greek is given, H,, Vol. V, p. 418, L 13, 

To discuss (teach, explain, show by argument) (W., 
p. 23, 11. 17, 18; jj. 26, 1. 3). The Greek is given, 
H., Vol. V, p. 484, 1. 13, and p. 547, 1. 24, SiSicrxei, 
StaXeyerai Sctxvticov. 

Definition (or Thesis) (W., p. 11, 1. 5). 


J* Cr* 


<1 LIm* ^ (3 

cy* 






Bonds {W.,p. 0, 1. 14). Greek, 6 Ssa[xo<; of Timaeiw, 
31c. 

To ‘‘square” a number, i. e., form it into a square 
figure. Cf. Appendix A. (W., p. 10, 11. 14, 15; p. 11, 
11. 5, 7, 14, 15). The Greek is the TSTpaycevLt^co 
of Theuetetus 148a. 

Square (of a number) (W., p. 11, 11. 1, 3, 4). 

Square (of a figure) (W,, p. 10, 1. 13; x^* f)* 

The sum of the squares u|)on (W., 24, 1. 11). But 

this meaning is derived frt)m the context. Cf . . 

The square upon HZ. (W., p. 33, 1. 1 ; cf. W., p, 34, 1. 3). 

The square upon HZ. (W., p. 33, 1. 8; cf. x:>. 24, 11. 9, 
10; p. 25, 11. 5, 6). 

The square ui:>on AJ. (W., p. 40, 1. 21; cf. W., p. 57, 

1. 14ff. ; NB. 1. 18 the x^hrase oCjll), 

The square ux3on a line commensurable (incommens- 
urable) with it (W., p. 55, 11. 7 — Bate.; cf. p. 51, 1. 16; 
p. 52, 1. 3). 

To describe (a square ux^on a line) (W., p. 58, 1. 3; 
cf. BH,, 1, p. 24, 1. 18). 

Bine (W., p. 14, 1. 5). Greek, Ypaji,[jL73. 

Height (of a rectangle) (W., i). 59, 1. 5). 

To apply (an angle to an angle, a triangle to a triangle etc. 
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J\ iLJl 

rfA 

A^Jl\ 

oii^i 
jif^i jiLli 


Addition (Of magnitudes to one-another) (W., p. 5, 
1. 2; p. 9, 1. 5; p, 20, 1. 18; p. 35, 11. 16, 17). 

The six irrationals formed by addition (W., p. 26, 
1. 8; p. 40, 1. 6), The Greek is given, H., V. p. 551, 
1. 23, al xam cruvOscriv. Cf. W., p. 39, 1- 9. 

The irrationals formed by addition (W., p. 24, 1. 15; 
p. 35, 1. 16). 

Compound Lines (i. e,, lines formed by addition) 
(W., p. 20, 1. 20; p. 22, 1. 12; cf. p. 30, 1. 15). 
Compound Lines (W., p, 23, 1. 8). 

The two [incommensurable] lines winch have been 
added together [to from a binomial] (W., p. 25, 1. 7; 
cf. p, 48, L 21). 

The sum (of two lines, of the extremes) (W., p. 45, 11. 

21 , 22 ), 


O' ‘/'J 


J'J\ 


The sum of the squares upon them (W., p. 25, 11. 3—4), 
(Cf. W., p. 24, 11. 9-10; p. 25, 11. 5,6; p. 46, 11.3—4; 
p. 41, 1. 20; p. 33, 11. 8, 16; p. 36, 1. 11). 

The sum of the squares upon BJ., JZ (W.,p. 33, 11. 10, 
11, 18, 21; p. 34, 11. 2-3, 8-9, 12, 16, 18; p. 41, 
1. 19) (Ct. W., p. 33, 1. 12). 

The sum of the stpiares upon them (W., p. 37, 1, 10). 
The sens© is evident, liowever, from the context. 


J L1j 3 Anglo. 

ijli U,; At right angles (W., p. 50, 1. 4). 

Ll,j)l Rectangle (W., p. 21, 1. 22; p. 31, 1. 8 etc.). 

i5l3 Addition (of lines) (W., p. 23, 1. 5). 


cT ^tJ jL*** A.i*ea, I^lane (W., p. 17, 1. 17). Beie it renders the 

£Tc(tc£So£; of Theaetetus 148b. On page 30, 1. 19, it 
occurs as a gloss for T*., Book X, p. 268, it 

gives the Greek, )(6>p[ov). It is used throughout for 
“Rectangle” (Cf. W., p. 26, 11. 4, 5, 6). 

The Eipial (as an abstract idea contrasted with the 
Greater and the Less, a reference to Plato’s Parmenides 
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140b. e. d.) (W., p. 13, 1. 0 ; cf. p. 3, 11. 17, 18, where 
it 18 contraBted with the Unequal). Greek, to tcrov. 
The Unequal (W., p. 8 , jip. 18, 19; see Uqiial). 

\j\ IjLJ/* Numbers such as are the product of equal sides (i. e., 
factors (W., p. 10 , 1. 12 ). '^The Greek is I'crov 
Theaetetus 147e- 

cT Span (W., p. 6 , 1. 14). The Greek is given, H., Vol. V, 

p. 418, L 13, Tj a7rt6ap,7j. 

(With & Acc.) To compare one thing to another, i. ©., 
to liken or represent them as similar (W., p, 19, 1. 16). 
The Greek is given, H., UoL V, p. 485, 1. 17, e^opoioce. 
jl It seems that (W., p. 9, 1. 11; p. 20, 1. 5). The Greek 

is given, H., Vol. V, p. 485, 11. 3, 23, eolkev^ 

4^1 U And such like (W., p. 23, 1. 19). The Greek is given, 

H. , Vol. V, ]>. 484, 1. 15. 6 < 7 a tolocutoc. 

Like (W., p. 3, 1 . 17) See - 

<*.^1 Unlike (W., p. 3, 1. 18). See ^jLJLl. 

Identity of quality or accident (W , ]j. 2 , 1. 15; see 
Spr. VoL 1, p. 792). The Greek, 6 [XOl 6 t 7 ]^ probably. 
KSimiiar (of triangles with similar angles) (W., p. 50, 

I . 21 ). 

Commensurability (W., p. 2, 1. 5). It is the 0 ]>posite 
of 

J Commensurable (with something or other) (W., p. 18, 

11. 7, 8 , 9, 10, 11; see especially 1. 19). Greek, (tu[JL- 
[XSTpOC* 

Cornmonsuralile (with one-anotlior) (T., Book X, 
prop. 6 , p. 230), 

i! Oommonsurablo (witli one- another) (W., i>. 18,1. 16, 19). 
i] JHa Common, o. g., there is no quaTitity which is common 
to all quantities (W., p. 3, 1 . 10 ); of a characteristic 
common to several things (W., p. 5, 1. 3, N. 3); of an 
angle made so that it is adjacent to two others and 
forms with each a larger angle (BH., 1, i>. 24, 1. 3). 
i! Jilj^ Incommensurable (with one-another). Cf. the use of 

dcxotvcovTjTOC H., Vol. V, p. 414, 1. 10. Is this the 
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explanation of the use of the root, , to express 
this idea ? 

Geometrical figure (W., p» 14, 1. 5). Proposition 

(W., p. 50, 1. 1). 

Of various sorts (W., p. 25, 1. 16). The Greek is given, 

H. , VoL V, p, 534, no. 290, Sia7roi>ci.XXo[X£vo«;. 

The Less (as an abstract- idea contrasted with the 
Greater and the Equal, a reference to Plato’s Parmenides 
140b. <!. d.) (W., p. 13, 1. 6). Greek, to IXXaxTOV. 
Tiio minor (the irrational line) (W., p. 22, 1. 16; 
p. 26, 1. 17). 

Irrational (of lines or magnitudes), surd (W., f). 1, 

I. 2; p. 2, 1. 2, and 1. 3). Of. jk:>. 

Form (Idea), as op]>osed to Matter (W., p. 13, 1. 18; 
p. 14, 11 3, 4). Greek, etSot;. 
j Geometrical figures (W., p. 14, 1. 2). 

To form, produce (e. g., the first bimodial liy the addition 
of two given areas) (W., p, 41, 1. 2). 

Side (of a triangle etc.). Greek, 7 ] icXeupdc. 

Breadth (of a rational area (Of. T., Book X, p. 2.39, 
tirop. 16 ^ proj). 20 of our Fluclid). Greek, to TuXdcTOi;. 
Side, i. o., Factor of a number (W., p. 10, 1. 14; p. 11, 
1. 5). The Greek is the yj TrXsupa of TheaeteUm 
147(1.- 148b. 

To apply (squares etc. to lines) (W., p. 26, 1. 5; [>. 30, 
1. 10; p. 38, 1. 6). The Greek is given, id., Vol. V, 
j). 548, 11. 2- -3, 7rapa[3aXXw. 

^L;^! Kolat-jon (of <piantities to one~anothor) (W., p. 7, 1. 5). 
Tlie Greek is given, II., Vol. V, p. 418, 1. 18, 7] aykaiQ* 

^ jlj Jail The Ext remes (i. e., of a series of numbers in coniJinied 

pro}>ortion) (W., p. 20, 1. 13). (Jf. . Greek, 
ol axpoi — (Hec H., Vol. V, p. 486, 1. 5). 
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t 
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Doubt, Suspicion (in the phrase, — cA . 

meaning, “Irrefutable’’, W., p. 1, 1. 8; p. 2, L 4), The 
phrase probably renders the Greek word, dtveXeyxTOV. 
Cf. G. Friedliiin, Procli Diadochi in Frirmtm EucUdis 
Elementorum Librum Commmtariiy p. 44, L 14, 
Simply, Without Qualification (W., p. 24, 1. 19; 

p. S8, 1. 22). 

A “whole” [contimiouB quantity], i. e., a finite and 
homogeneous one {W., p. 7, 1. 1, N. 2). Cf. Translation, 
Part I, note 36. 

Oblong (the figuie) (W., p. 10, 1. 14). 

Oblong (of number, i. e., an oblong number) (W., p. 10, 
L 15; p. 11, 11. 4 — 5). Tlie reference is to Plato’s 
Theaetetiis 148a. TrpojX'sQxei^. Cf. 

Unit of measurement, measure (W., p. 6, 1. 14, N. 9; 
p. 11, 1. 21; p. 14, 1. 15; p. 15, 1. 2; p. 16, 1. 3). See 
Translation. Part I, note 34. 

A square number (W-, p, 11, 1. 4; cf. p. 10, 11. 12—14^ 
for its definition, “A number which is the product of 
equal factors”. Tlie reference is to Plato’s Theaetetus 
147o.— 148a.) 

An oblong number (W,, p. 11, 11- 4—5; cf. p. 10, 
11. 12 — 14, for its definition, “A number which is the 
product of a greater and a less factor”. See Plato’s 
Theaetetus (147o. — 148 a.). 

Cf . ^ * 

Breadth (W., p. 26, 1. 6). Gi’eek, TO TuXaTOc; (H., Vol. V, 
p. 548, 1. 3). 

Corporeal Accidents (W., p. 14, 1. 10). 

A Continuous Quantity (W., p. 1, 1. 2). At-Tusi says 
(T., Book X, p. 225, 1. Iff.): — , “The continuous 
quantities are five, the line, the plane, the solid, Space, 
and Time”, (W., p. 7, 1. 2) = Ta of H., 

Vol. V, p- 418, 1. 7. Cf. the phrase, -L*SJ1 of W., 

p. 3, 1. 14. 
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The major (the irrational line) (W., p. 21, 1. 22; p. 26, 
1. 17 etc.). 

The Greater (as an abstract idea contrasted with the 
Equal and the Less, a reference to Plato’s Parmenides 
140b. c. d.) (W., p. 13, 1. 6). Greek, t 6 (xetCov. 

To convert (the two terms of a proposition) (W., p. 15, 
L 6). 

The converse (of a proposition) (W., p. 25, 1. 8 and 1. 14). 
Cf, H,, Voh V, p. 548, 1. 3 with W., p. 26, 1. 6. Greek, 
avTtoTpocpo^;. 

<il)i Conversely (W., p. 24, 1. 10; p. 25, 11, 4 — 5). 

^Ldl Mathematics (W., p. 1, 11. 4&9). 

Assigned, Given (of a line) (W., p. 24, 1. 1). Greek, 

7rpOT£0£tCTa. 

A perpendicular (line) (W,, p. 50, 1. 16). 

^ Definition (W,, p. 6, 1. 7; p. 56, I. 7). Cf. BH. I, 
p. 40, I. 9. 

of 

jmA Destitute of quality (W., p. 29, 1. 3). See Translation, 
Fart TI, note 2. 


jj 




To cut off (a rectangle from a rectangle) (W., p. 33, 1. 1 ). 
Assigned, Given. Greek, TCpoTEOeLoa (W., p. 8, 1. 4). 


cP 


J\ ^1 ].>il 


To subtract (one magnitude from another) W., x>. 22, 
IL 15. 18) Greek, atpai-pste. 

Subtraction (W., p. 22, 1. 18). “Distinciio” (BH., 
p. 8, L 5) — distinguit inter enuntiationem ejus, quod 
fieri potest, et ejus, quod fieri non potest. 

Subtraction (Division) (W., p. 26, 1. 15). Greek, H., 
Vol. V, p. 553, 1. 14, acpaCpsort^. 

Definition or Specification (Greek, Sioptapoi;) (BH. I, 
p. 36, 1. 5). It states separately and makes clear what 
the particular thing is which is sought in a proposition 
(Cf. Heath, Vol. I, Introd., p. 129). 

The irrational lines formed by subtraction (W., p. 22, 
11. 14, 20; p. 26, 11. 12—13; p. 39, 1. 9; p. 40, 1, 4. 
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The Greek to p. 26, 11. 12—13 is given, H., VoL V, 
p. 553, n. 11, 14; at St"* dc9ai.p£a£CO£; at xax’ a9aipeatv. 
The irrational lines formed by subtraction (W., p. 20, 
1 . 20 ). 

The irrational formed by subtraction ? (W., p. 40, 

1. 16). 

JUaill Subtraction (W., p. 22, 1. 15; p. 42, 1. 15). 

Su})tracted (e. g., the rational and subtracted area; 
W., p. 42, 1. 21). 

Sul>ti‘acted from (o. g., the area that is subt racted from a 
rational area; W., p. 42, 1. 16). 

Discrete (of qtiantity) W., ]). 3, 1. 13). It is the opposite 
of (continuous). 

The apotome (The irrational line) (W., }>. 2, 1. 3; ]p. 22, 
1. 21; p. 26, 1- 13). Greek, 7] aTTOTOfXTQ. 

5 The first, second, third apotomes etc. (W., j>. 51, 

C^\^\ , jWl 11. 12 14; cf. p. 51, 1. 19). 

J^Vl ia— The first (second) apotome of a medial (W., p. 22, 1. 16; 

(jldl) p. 26, 11. 15— 16; p. 39,11. 14-^ 1 5 ; p. 43, Ih 1 3, 16). 

J^Vl Greek, \xzair\c, aTCOTOjJLT] TtpmTTj (SsUTSpa). 

(jW') 

First and second a^iotomes of a medial (W., p. 57, 1. 20). 

drijVi 

The Hemamder (after the subtraction of one line from 
another (W., p. 39, 1. II). 

Opposite, (iontrary (i. e,, of two tilings within the same 
gonns, o. g., the binomial and the a])otome) (W., p. 47, 
1. 14; p. 48, 1. 23; p. 53, 11. 11, 13) (Of. Spr. Vol. II, 
p. 1205). 

Opposite (of the sides of a parallelogram) (W., p. 50, 

1 . 12 ). 

jOf Measure or Magnitude ( W., p. 3, 1. 10 ; p. 6 (throughout) ; 
p. 14, 11. 13, 18). See Translation, Part I, note 28. 
jial* Measure or Magnitude (W., p. 14, 11. 13, 17; p. 6, 
1. 2ff.). P. 13, 1. 7 it gives the to [JLSTpov of Plato’s 
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Parmenides 140 b. c. d. At-Tiis! defines if as the relation 
or proportion of one homogeneous quantity to another, 
or the measure of one to the other. Greek, to 
The ratio of 1 to 2, 1 to 3 (W,, p. 7, 1. 15). 







Enunciation (of a proposition) (W., p. 46, 1. 14). 

To divide (a lino). Greek, Siatpeto. 

Division, Subtraction (W., p. 3, 1. 8; p. 0, 1. 5; p. 2(1, 
1. 18; p, 25, 1. 9). Greek, Siatpeati;, 

Term (i. e., one of the two terms of a binomial etc.) 
(W., p. 55, L 6). Greek, to ovoptx. 

Tlie greater and loss terms (W., p. 55, 1, 6). 


Division (into parts) (W., jn 3, 1. 8; ]). 4, 1. 3). 

Jas Diameter or diagonal (W., p. 21, 1. 5) (Gf. EH. 1, 

p. 20, 1. 0). 

Base (of a rectangle or s(juare) (W., p. 59, 1. 15). 


J5l jti (^iJI 
JS1 








The (A) Minimum (W,, ]>. 3, 11. 7, 9). Greek, zk(t~ 
yiCTTOV pETpov (>See H., VoL V, ]). 429, 1. 27). 

To enunciate, or to say or state in the enunciation, or 
to give the enunciation (W., y>. 36, 11. 1, 3, 6). 

The enuneiation (of a jiroposition (W., p. 35, 1. 15). 
Proj)osition or theorem (W., p. 3, 1. 1 ; p. 5, 1. 3; p. 10, 
1. 20; i>. 11, 1. 19) (Of. BH. J, p. 36 1. 16). 

Theorem ? (W., ]>. 10, 1. 17). 

Part or section (of a book) (W., ]>. 35, 1, 18). 

Right (of an angle) (W., ]n 50, 1. 7). See 
Esf.ablisherl, known, ]n'oved, belonging as a property or 
(]nality to (W., p. 3, 1. 3;p. 4, 1. 14). See Translation, 
Part 1, note 12. 

Straight (of a line) (W., p. 31, 1. 17). 

In a straight line (i. e., of the jnxxluction of a line) 
(BH., T, p. 18, 1. 8) (of the placing of two lines, W., 
p. 59, 1. 9), 

To have the ]:)ower to form such and such a square, 
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iSA 

tSA f*^' 


(i® (**•' 

ijnLuM j^ 




(i® 1,5^' 

JaL-._ytj 
t>dau.j>< ^ 


^ :X)l 

jJiSJi 


i. e., the square upon which is equal to such and such 
an area etc. (W., p. 11 , 1 . 17; p. 12 , 1. 1 ; p. 19, 11. 6 , 

21 , 22; p. 26, 1. 21). The phrase, — J®Ll ^ ^Jll ^J\3 
jlw* Ja— etc. - — . p. 19, 11. 6 — 7, reproduces 

and means the same as the phrase, (i* 

before it in 1. 6. Greek, Siivapiai. 

The (A) side of a square equal to a rational plus a medial 
area (W., p. 22, 1. 1 ; p. 26, 1. 18; p. 36, 1. 11; p. 44, 
1. 1 ). Greek, pTjTov xal p.earov SuvaptevT). 

The (A) side of a square equal to two medial areas 
(W., p. 22, 1. 2; p. 26, 1. 18; p. 35, 1. 14; p. 44, 1. 4). 
Greek, 73 Suo p^cra Suvapevv]. 

Square (W., p. 10 , 11, 7, 8 , 10, 14, 15, 18; p. 11 , 11. 2, 
9, 11 , 12, etc.; p. 12, 1. 1 ). See A^^pendix A. Greek, 
Suvap.t<;. 

Square root, surd (W., p. 11, 1. 15). See Appendix 
A. Here renders the Suvafxit; of Theaetetus 148b, 
Potentiality or power (W., p. 13, 1. 13). Greek, 
Stivaptc;. 

The representative or imaginative power, the psycholo- 
gical faculty (W., p. 14, 1. 6 ). Greek, S^va[JLt<;. 
Potentially (W., 1 ^. 13, 11. 17, 18). It is the opposite 
of (actually), p. 13, 1 . 19. Greek, Suva|i.£L. 

The side of a square equal to a rational plus a medial 
area (W., p. 44, 1. 1). See ^ etc. 

The side of a square equal to two medial areas. See 

Plurality or multiplicity (W., p. 3, 1. 20 ff.). It is the 
opposite of (Unity). 

Multitude or many (W., p. 3, 1, 20 ff.). It is the opposite 
of JL>.1 J\ (One). 
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>^1 Maximum (W., p. 3, 1. 13). See J5l . 

J0I The sum (of two areas) (W., p. 43, 1. 10). 

Quantity (quantum) (W., p, 3, 1. 13). 
j ^ The coming-to-b© or the coming -to-be-and-the-passing- 
away (W., p. 2, 1. 16, n. 9). See Translation, Part I, 
note 7. In the first case it is synonymous with 
and is the opposite of jLill (corruption). In the second 
it is synonymous with such terms as O jjlatdl, .3^^ ^1. 
(Cf. Spr., Vol. II, p. 1274). 

Form (W., p. 56, 11. 7, 9, 22). See Translation, Part II, 
note 136. 

jl/Vi are the forms or ways in which sensible things exist. 

The coming-to-be (W., p. 2, 1. 16). It is the ©mergence 
of the non-existent from non-existence to existence 
(Cf. Spr., VoL II, p. 1276). 

J jiUI The “annex” (W., p. 22, I. 22; p. 26, 1. 21). P. 22, 

1. 22 it is defined as, J Jai-l ; i. ©., the rational 
lino commensurable in square with the whole line, 
which, when subtracted from the whole line, leaves as 
remainder an apotome. Greek, y] Ti:poaap[x6J^ouaa. 


r 


The Peripatetic (W. p. 2, 1. 4). 

^ ‘‘After” (=: Gr. [X£T(X?) (W., p. 25, 1. 15). 

^ See and 

Impossible (W., p. 55, 1. 11). 

Distinction (W,, p. 26, 1. 10). Greek, H., Vol. V, 
p. 551, 1. 24, Stdcxpiati;. 


^ Jj;i 


Adult 

(> 


To take (e. g., Let us take three rational lines commens- 
urable in square only, W., p. 22, 1. 2). 

Proportion, ratio (W., p. 5, 1. 1; p. 6, 1. 6ff-; p. 8, 
1. 14ff.). Greek, X6YO^;. 

The ratio of 2 to 1 (W., p. 7, 1. 14), 

The ratio of 3 to 1 (W., p. 7, 1. 14). 

In [continued] proportion (W., p. 21, 1. 17). 


19 Junge-ThoiuBon, 
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Ol j IL»i ^ 

J ;LJ ^ la^ 
^Idl 
2L^II <3 

^«i,<.»> xJ 1 


_^ldl 
,.^L::J1 ^ lai^ 
aJl 

Aa^Mi) 1»X*A A*-t*iLiK* 

*U**/b* *..^ll« iflti- 


a ^ b ^>., 


jkJl 


jkl4 


J J^\ ^ ‘GLu^ 


flL* 


l5^ 


•Uaj 




(In extreme and moan ratio). 

In proportion. The whole phrase means, ‘‘The geo- 
metric mean’' (W., p. 45, 11. 4—5). 

The haimonic mean (W,, p. 45, 11. 5 — 6. 

In mean proportion between (W., p. 20, L 6). 
Geometrical j)roporlion (W., p. 10, 1. 4). Greek, H., 
Vol. V, 1 ). 488, 1. 23, T7]v y£C0[xsTpLX7iv dvaXeyLav. 
Proportion, ratio (the abstract idea of) (W., p. 7, 
1. 1: p, 0, 1. 4). Gontiniiod [iroportiori (W., p. 23, 

I. 7). 

Geometrical proportion (W., j). 45, 1. 5). 

Aritli metical proportion (W., p. 45, 1. 17). 

Harmonic proportion (W., p. 45, 1. 6). 

The Arithmetical mean (W., p. 45, 11. 15 — 10). 

Proportional (to something) ( W., p. 45, 1. J 2 ; p. 20 ^ L 13). 
Geomotrical pro]iortion (W., p. 45, 1. 12). 

The geometric mean (W., p. 45, 1. 12). 

Pro]X)rtional (To one-anotber) (T., Book X, p. 231). 
Semi -circle (W., j>. 50, 1. 3). 

Irrationality (W., ]>. 14, 1. 9). 

Hational (W., p, 1, 1. 2 etc.), Greek, pTjTOV. 8ee 

. 

Rational lines commensurable in length and square 
(W., ]i. 5, 11. 6, 8, 9, 10, 11). See Translation, Part I, 
note 22. 

Irrational (W., p. 63, 11. 13—14). 

Like or contrary (W., 39, 1. 19; p. 40, 1. 2; p, 54, 

II. 17, 20). See Translation, Part IT, note 71. 

Standard (of measurement or judgment) (W,, x^* 2, 1. 16). 
Glassification (of the irrationals) (W., x^* !)• 

Ordered (of irrationals) (W., x^- 1. 7 ; p. 29, 1. 5). 

Unordered (of irrationals) (W., x^- 2, 1. 7, x^* 29, 1. 6). 
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h]su> 

V u 

Oljii 
^ lg> jr^ 

\W V U J! 
^ld\ 


^ ilUA 

1 1 




hj^ 


a^lj,l| 


(With Acc. & To subtract something from (W., p. 40, 

I 11). 

Subtraction (of lines in the case of the irrationals 
formed by subtraction) (W., p. 23, 1. 6). 

Reduction, bisection (W., p. 4, 1. 15). 

Subtracted from (e. g., the areas subtracted from) 
(W,, p. 40, 1. U). 

A point (W., p. 50, 1. 0). 

The finite (W., ]). 3, 1. 15). Creek, to Tulpa^;, 

Tlie infinite, infinity (W., p. 3, 11. 15, 17, 19; p. 4, 
11. 1, 3) Creek, to (ScTreipov. 

Finite (W., ji. 3, 1. 16). 

Infinite (W., j). 4, 1. 2). 

Ad infinitum or indefinitely (W., p. C, 11, 7, 8). 

Ad infiiiitiiin or indefinitely (W., p. 4, 1. 16). 
Finitude, the finite (W., p. 3, 11. 18, 21). 

Finite, dotorminod (of magnitudes) (W., p. 3, 1. 8; 
p. 7, 1. 2ff.} Creek, H., Vol. V, p. 418, 1.7, mns- 
paafJLEvoc. 

Defined (of plurality or multitude) (W., p. 8, 1. 17, 
N. 5). Creek, copicTpLSVOi; (7T£7r£paf7|X£VOi;). See Trans- 
lation, Part 1, nolo 44. 

'‘Tlieao”, the ideal world (W., p- 14, 11. 3, 8). (h'eek, 

TO £X£l’. 

Sensible matter (W., ]>. 14, 1.1). Creek, oXv] atcrOTiTY]. 
See 1 'ran slat ion, Part 1, note 104. 

Intelligible matter (W., })- 14, 11. 1, 3). Greek, uXt) 
V07]T7j. See Translation, Part I, nolo 104. 

To subtend (of a line an angle) (W., p. 51, 1. 4). 
Diameter, chord (of a circle) (S})r., Vol. TI, p. 1471). 
Necessary, Self-evident (W., j). 55, 11, 6—7, 19). 

Unity (W., p. 3, 1. 10). It is the opposite of ajSj\ 
(Plurality). 

One (as the principle of the numbers) (W., p. 4, 1. 4). 


19 * 
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PL C.\k^^\ 

J j^)\ (3 4L*«_y* 
S^lj 


Cc^-^* u* tS"^' 
JjVl 

JjVl ^ 

Cf 

JWl 

o^y" cy cs^' 
Jiyii 

jilill _y* 

^3^^ i— >IL l»«i»^^ 

J^- 

j^jlaJl>« ^ lla— 

jSJf 

Jau- ^ ^ Uau- ^ 

' (^^1 c ) 

^ ]aL^^ 
]a^ y» 

ix-^vi Lii 


A rectangular parallelogram (W., p. 50, 1. 11). 

The means (geometric, arithmetical, harmonic) (W., 

p. 2, 1. 2). 

The medial line (W., p. 5, 11. 7, 8, 9, 11 — 12; p. 19, 
11. 5, 12, 16). Greek, H., Vol. V, p. 488, 1. 21, yj [x^ott). 

Medial lines commensurable in length and square) 
(W., p. 5, 11. 8 — 9, 11). The full phrase, 

(S^aJl (3) JjW( J Jlw* is given, p. 19, 11. 17-— 18; 
p. 20, 11. 1, 3. 

The first bimedial (W., p. 39, 1. 14). 

First bimedials (W., p. 57, 11. 19—20). 

The first bimedial (W., p, 22, 1. 10; p. 36, 1. 5). 

The second bimedial (W., p. 39, 1. 15). 

Second bimedials (W., p. 67, 11. 19 — 20). 

The second bimedial {W., }). 36, 1. 6), 

The first trimedial (W., p. 21, 11. 19 — 20). 

The second trimedial (W., j). 21, 11. 19—20). 

The line which produces with a rational area a 
medial whole (W., p. 22, 1. 17; p. 26, i. 17; p. 44, 
1 . 2 ). 

The line which produces witli a medial area a medial 
whole (W., p. 22, 11. 17—18; p. 26, 1. 18; p. 44, 1. 5). 

The arithmetical mean (W., p. 45, 1. 15; p. 46, 11. 
14—15). 

The harmonic mean (W., p. 49, 1. 6). 

The medial lino (W., p. 23, 1. 19). Greek, H., Vol. V, 
p. 484, L. 14, p-eoTjc;. 
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The means (W., p. 9, 1. 9) (geometrical, arithmetical, 
(Sing. ia*«y) harmonic). 

^01^1 Ja^^l The geometric mean (W., p. 45, 1. 7). 

iau-yJI The arithmetical mean (W., p. 45, 1. 8). 

^«JUl The harmonic mean (W., p. 46, 1. 9). 

A mean proportional (W., p, 19, 11, 5, 9; p. 21, L 15). 

A mean proportional (W,, p. 21, 1. 5; p. 24, 1. 3). 

^ The arithmetical mean (W., p. 46, 1. 16, 1. 19). 

Continuous (of qxiantity) (W., p. 3, L 14). It is the 
opposite of 

That which produces with a rational area a medial 

whole (T., Book X, p. 287). 

k, jkll That which produces with a medial area a medial whole 
J0l (T., Book X, p. 288). 


ijkl* 


To put two lines in a straight line (W., p. 69, L. 9). 

(With Acc. & To assign something to something 
(W., p. 19, 1. 7). Greek, H., Vol.V, p.48r), 1. 9, I0 £to 
£7tI. 


To posit, i. e., assume for the purposes of proof. (W,, 

p. 16, 1. 2). 

By convention (W., p. 6, 1. 13; p. 14, 11. 14, 15). It 
is the opposite of Greek, H., VoL V, p. 414, 

1. 4. OeasL 


Hypothesis (W., p. 13, 1. 6). Greek, U7r60£cn£;. The 
reference is to the first hypothesis of Parmenides, 
1401). c. d. Of 136 for UTToOeait;. 


Area, rectangle (W., p, 16, 11. 9, 15, 18; p. 18, 1. 16ff. ; 
p. 19, 11. 6, 7, 9, 10). It is practically synonymous with 
See the glosses to p, 16, 11. 9, 15, 18. 1. 13 
IS used for 

As “rectangle” it represents the phrase, I \jjl\ 

(CL p. 30, 1. 19). Greek, H., VoL V, p. 484, 1. 13, 
)(^cap(ov t6. 



It jl To establish ( W-, p. 30, 1. 19). See Translation, Part II, 
note 12. 

Rest (W,, p, 3, 1. 18). It is tlie opposite of 
(Movement), 

j} y To be produced (of areas, for example, by rational lines, 
i. e., to be contained by them) (W., p. 39, 1. 3), 

Certain, exact (of a method) (W., p. 4, 1. 12; p. 1, 1. 7). 











